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PREFACE. 

Of the Revolt of the Cevennes little is known 
in this country, and no regular narrative of it 
exists in English literature. It has been but 
slightly noticed, sometimes only in a few lines, by 
our historians ; yet it was characterised by many 
remarkable events, by stirring adventures, long and 
patient endurance, and heroic resistance, well de- 
serving a more ample record. 

Many yeai*s since Monsieur Peyrat, a native of 
the Cevennes, travelled through the country for 
the purpose of gathering whatever particulars of 
the insurrection tradition had preserved, and of 
examining the documents relating to it in the 
public and private libraries of Languedoc. He 
visited not only the mountainous districts, but the 
battle-fields, the caves, and every spot consecrated 
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in the eyes of the natives by the heroism of their 
fathers. Full of infoimation derived from all these 
sources, Peyrat became to the CevenoLs what Join- 
ville was to the Good Saint Louis. His Hwtoire 
(lea Pasteurs du DcseHy the fruit of his researches, 
is elaborately and ably written, bi^t so lengthened 
by the expansion of detail, and by frequent dis- 
cussion, that probably few English readers would 
attempt the penisal of his volumes. 

Peyrat has been the authority followed by the 
present writer from the beginning to the end of all 
that relates to the Cevennes. Indeed, portions of 
her narrative are freely and briefly translated from 
his pages. But while she has thus adopted Peyrat 
as the basis of her work, she has availed herself of 
other sources of information, which are specified in 
a subsequent place. 

As an Introduction, she has given a short con- 
secutive notice of the Edict of Nantes ; not merely 
on account of the great interest which the subject 
possesses in itself, but chiefly because she felt it to 
be necessary as an opening to her narrative. That 
Edict was granted by Henry IV. for protection to 
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the Protestants of his realm, and produced the 
happiest effects ; but from the day of his death it 
ceased to be respected by his successors; yet not 
till the reign of Louis XIV. was the spirit of perse- 
cution let loose by its formal repeal The South of 
France then became the scene of the horrors of the 
dragonnade which, commencing in Provence and 
Languedoc, at length ascended to the wild and 
mountainous region of the Cevennes. 

There, a primitive, industrious, and reli^ous peo- 
ple were driven to such extremities, that after many 
fruitless petitions for liberty of conscience, they flew 
to arms. In the struggle which ensued, as, indeed, 
to some extent, even before, their places of worship^ 
their towns, villages, and humble homes were burnt, 
their families murdered, or sent to the galleys and 
prisons, without pity for sex, age, or condition. But 
their patience in suffering, the enthusiasm of their 
prophets, — as they called their pastors, — and the 
prowess of their chiefs, particularly Cavalier and 
Roland, can only be appreciated by those who are 
acquainted with the details of their story. 

Labour and care have not been wanting on the 
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part of the writer of the following pages to insure 
completeness and accuracy. It is for her readers 
to judge whether or not she has succeeded in so 
presenting her materials as to awaken in them the 
same lively interest in the subject as she has herself 
experienced. 



A. K B. 



Brompton, 

21H March, 1870. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

PART I. 

The long struggle of the religious wars in France 
between the Catholic League and the Protestants, 
was at length terminated for some years by the acces- 
sion of Henry lY. Though entitled to the throne 
by birth, he won it by the gallant contest he sus- 
tained with so much courage and vigour. Nobly 
was he supported by many of the bravest and best 
in the land. Among these were the admirable 
Plessis de Momay, and Rosny, better known as 
Duke de Sully, alike distinguished as a soldier and 
a statesman. 

Henry had often said that he must gain a brilliant 
victory to secure the crown ; and three were vouch- 
safed to him. The first at Coutras ; the second at 
Arques, where with only thi*ee thousand men, he 
waited the approach of the Duke de Mayenne with 
thirty thousand. Attacks and repulses, for a time, 
kept the day in doubtful balance, but at last De 
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Mayenne was routed ; and very soon after, with rein- 
forcements from England and Champagne, Henry 
stood at the head of an army of twenty thousand. 
Then came the third and greatest victory of all, that 
of Ivry. Before the action commenced Henry rode 
amongst his men and cheered them by his ever me- 
i)ciorable address — " Keep your ranks, if you can ; but 
if your standards are lost, and you are in disorder, 
look out for my white plume, it will lead you to 
honour and victory." And when the foe was routed, 
and the men followed up their success with too 
much heat of blood, Henry's kindly nature made 
him more disposed to save the vanquished than to 
triumph over them. "Spare the French," he said 
to his troops ; " they are our brothers ; spare my 
people." 

'' Now, GFod be piuified ! the day is oois ; Mayenne hath turned his 
rein; 
D'Aomale hath cried for quarter, the Flemish Count is slain ; 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds and flags and cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
' Remember St. Bartholomew,' was passed from man to man. 
But outspake gentle Henry, ' No Frenchman is my foe ; 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go ! ' 
! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ?" 

- Though Henry was thus victorious, yet the satis- 
faction was very far from universal : the majority of 
the realm was Catholic, and discontent and mur- 
murings like the distant mutterings of a coming 
storm, threatened that no peace could be perma- 
nent unless the king abjured. He refused at first 
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with dignity and spirit; but at length he was 
prevailed with, and principally by Sully, who per- 
suaded him that it was the only course he could 
follow to keep the crown securely on his head, and 
to stop the still bleeding wounds of civil strife. 
Henry, though distinguished by many noble quali- 
ties of mind and heart, it must be confessed cared 
little about the difference of creeds, and when we 
recollect what had been his training, we can hardly 
feel surprised by it. Taken from the cai-e of his 
mother, Jeanne D'Albret, a woman zealous in the 
reformed faith, and consigned, at ten years old, to 
that of Catherine de Medici, to conduct his educa- 
.tion, whilst only for short periods and at long inter- 
vals, he was allowed to see his mother, can it be 
matter of surprise that tares sprang up with the 
good seed sown by her in his childhood ? 

The court of Catherine, with all its examples of 
fraud, falsehood, superstition, cruelty, and licentious- 
ness, coidd be no desirable school for youtL One of 
that execrable woman's arts was to surround herself 
with a bevy of beautiftd girls, in her pay, and whose 
duty it was to corrupt the young nobles, gain their 
confidence, and, if required, to betray their affairs to 
herself. When Henry was only nineteen years old, 
she forced upon him her own daughter, Margaret, 
as a wife, and immorality and misery on both 
isides followed the match. It is evident that in his 
youth Henry received no fixed principles of morality 
or religion — there was no De Momay among his 
Huguenot instructors, no Fenelon among the Catho- 
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lies around him, from whom he could learn what was 
pure in practice or Christian in faith. 

With a view to end in peace the civil strife, on the 
morning of the 25th July, 1593, in the church of the 
Abbey of St. Denis, Henry abjured his old faith and 
accepted that of Rome. 

We are not writing a life of Henry ; there is no 

need therefore to enter into the particulars of the 

many troubles and contests which disturbed the 

early part of his reign. Be it enough to say, that 

after the regaining of Amiens, which the Spaniards 

'had taken by a stratagem, the Pope saw plainly 

-that the sword of Henry was more to be feared 

-than the scourge of Rome, and that Philip II. 

slfrooded and plotted against him to very little 

^rpose. Under these circumstances pacific measures 

seemed best ; and at length came a peace between 

iFmnce and Spain, principally brought about by the 

'Bape himself ; this was the famous peace of Vervins 

tmade in 1598 ; and at the same time Henry took 

Hmcf serious consideration the still more celebrated 

'^pe$h^ — ^for such it might be truly called — the Edict 

^'^ 9hd government was now settled, and Henry's old 
ti&tndi could no longer be neglected. Time had in 
.toffiH ^Heasure softened the asperity of party spirit ; 
diMffiidt*^ Leaguers nor Huguenots were anxious for 
4Mb«WiQ of strife ; and things seemed in a fairway for 
tli^HltvB small voice of Christian charity being heard, 
^ilidlttd'jftiends returned home ; family quarrels were 
-tniyde)u})( trade began to revive ; public amusements 
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were resumed, and those who had promoted the 
horrors of a civil war, were held as the common 
enemy of the people. Henry, of great natural sagar 
city, in the midst of all his thoughtless pleasantly, 
had foreseen this, and said that the day would come 
when his enemies would be considered those of his 
country, that the anger which the malcontents stirred 
up against him, would be turned upon themselves : 
and so it was. 

All this promised well for an object which he had 
long and earnestly desired — safety of the Huguenots. 
Accordingly he and Sully laid their heads together, and 
prepared an Edict, such as should be clear and irre- 
vocable, for their advantage. To spare tedious details, 
let it be briefly stated, that Henr/s first and most 
prudent measure was so to frame it, as to prevent, if 
possible, all opposition on the part of the Pope; 
therefore the first clause ran thus — ^that the Boman 
Catholic worship .should be allowed where it had 
hitherto been excluded — ^namely at Beanie in 
Navarre, at Nismes, Montauban, and at Bochelle, 
that stronghold of the Huguenots. That in order 
to preserve peace throughout the kingdom, all those 
who professed "the so-called Reformed Religion," 
should henceforth, as subjects of the realm, enjoy 
with perfect equality all the rights, privileges, and 
benefits enjoyed by those of the Roman Catholic 
fiiith. 

The "so-called Reformed " were to be undisturbed 
in their ecclesiastical organization, and to be allowed 
to meet for the purpose of worshipping God in their 
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own way, under certain restrictions — ^but here it may 
be observed that the Koman Catholics were subject 
to no restrictions, therefore it at once destroyed the 
equality of the Edict — ^no assembly of Protestants 
was to be held within five leagues of the city of 
Paris, but in other large cities where the Reformed 
had hitherto assembled they were to be undisturbed, 
and exempt from observing the Bomish saints' days. 
That parents were not henceforth to have their 
children taken from them for the pui'pose of instruc- 
tion in the faith of Some, but were to be permitted 
to educate them without molestation themselves, 
and to provide for them by will at their deaths. 
That every community of the Reformed should 
have a burial-ground, and their ministers be held 
exempt from city-guard, watch, &c. That a new 
chamber called "the chamber of Edict," should 
be established in the Parliament of Paris, to deter- 
mine all judicial processes in which Protestants were 
concerned ; and as the king " had greatly benefited 
by the wisdom, abilities, and courage of his Huguenot 
subjects, still to secure their services, henceforth all 
men of the so-called Reformed faith, alike with those 
of the Catholic, should be eligible for all the offices 
of state, even the highest in the land." 

This Edict was signed by Henry at Nantes, in the 
month of April, 1598 ; but it did not give universal 
satisfaction ; and i t had still to beregistered by the 
Parliament. Gement VIU. shook his head at it ; 
and dipped his pen in Roman gall, for he wrote to 
Heury with his own hand, and told him — " that an 
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Edict which allowed liberty of conscience to all was 
the most accursed ordinance that had ever been 
made." The cardinal legate, the bishops, the clergy, 
all plied the Parliament with petitions conjuiing 
that august body to refuse to register an Edict which 
henceforth gave heretics equal rights with the 
orthodox ; and the Parliament did refuse, and stouth 
also, to register. 

But they had a ruler to deal with as stout and far 
more reasonable than themselves. Anxious to do 
an act of justice, and feailess of consequences, Henry 
went to the chamber of delegates in person, and with 
a firm and dignified deportment thus addressed 
them. " I have made peace with the common 
enemy ; I mean to make peace with those who should 
be friends at home ; my determination is sufficient 
for you. I am your king now ; and speak as a king ; 
and I will be obeyed." The leaders of the Catholic 
faction were struck dumb by the resolute deportment 
of their sovereign ; the Edict of Nantes was regis- 
tered, and the Protestants were safe. 

Great were the benefits which resulted from 
Henry's termination of the religious wars. The 
clause which admitted Rosny into power, proved a 
blessing throughout the length and breadth of the 
land His sound judgment, his unshaken integrity, 
the vast extent of the reforms he brought about, 
:SOon restored public credit, and all was well. His 
maxim was that in a state, as with an individual, 
the first step to wealth is economy, encouragement 
to industry the next, and then, though he thought 
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it desirable to be prepared for war — ^he wished not 
needlessly to seek it On these prindples he acted ; 
and in a few years, France became a new and pros- 
perous countiy. 

The soil was cultivated; com and wine and oil 
were in abundance ; vineyards sprang up where thorns 
and thistles, manured by the blood of Catholic and 
Huguenot, had heretofore covered many a field. The 
artisan and the labourer won their bread without 
fear of the soldiers plundering their homes, or the 
priests denouncing their souls to eternal fires. 
Public works of every kind were taken in hand; 
bridges were built, roads made, and free communi- 
cation established between the great ports of the 
kingdom. Skilful persons, invited by royal patron- 
age, came over in vast numbers from Flanders and 
Italy, and brought with them their useful and inge- 
nious arts and manufeu^ures. The nobles repaired 
their old ch&teauz knocked about in the civil wars. 
Hospitals for the sick were founded ; and poverty 
and distress so much decreased, that one of the 
cardinal legates, whilst driving through Paris with 
Henry, struck by the marvellous improvements he 
witnessed, asked him how it all came to pass. 
** Because," replied Henry, '' a father long absent has 
at last come home to live among his children, and he 
takes care of them." 

In a mere introductory chapter we cannot dwell 
on many points of deep interest in Henry's career, 
nor on those circumstances which were certainly 
most disastrous. Amongst the latter we must con- 
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sider his marriage with the Italian Marie de Medici. 
It took place after his divorce from Margaret, and 
was brought about by the agency of the Catholic 
powers and by Sully : the result was unhappiness to 
Henry, and, after lus death, misery to the realm. 
Marie was sour-tempered, narrow-minded, and bi- 
goted; a very tool of the Medici family and the 
Jesuits. The latter had been banished by the Parlia- 
ment, after a youth named Chatel, educated by them, 
made an attempt on the king's life ; but Henry had 
the weakness to recall them at a subsequent period. 

At length, after sixteen years of unexampled pros- 
perity for Fiance, during ^hich the CathoUcs and 
Huguenots kept the peace with each other by the 
firm hand that held the reins to compel them to run 
the race of life evenly together, all was destroyed by 
the dastardly act of Francis Bavaillac, who plunged 
a knife into the noblest heart that ever beat for the 
welfare of his country. Henry lY., in accordance 
with the strange but strong presentiment he had of 
his approaching fate, was assassinated on the 14th 
May, 1610. 

Even at this distance of time one cannot think of 
lus death without sorrow and indignation. We do 
not by any means defend his immoralities, though 
we make allowance for a prince bred in the court of 
CSatherine de Medici, and living for so many years in 
the thoughtless licence of a camp. But whilst we 
condemn his faults, let us not forget his many noble 
qualities ; his gallant bearing, his love of his friends, 
his generosity, and utter incapability of resentment 
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against those who had most deeply injured him and 
even sought his life. There is no character in French 
history who personally seems so familiar to us. Henry's 
fine open countenance, his tall manly form, his gaiety 
of heart that charmed and cheered all around him ; 
his good-humoured smile and ringing laugh, and his 
moments of deep feeling, all are vividly impressed 
upon us ; and he comes before our imagination as 
an old favourite friend comes before our memory, so 
completely do we realise him. With Henri Maitin's 
masterly sketch of this celebrated prince, as a ruler 
and a man, we close our brief notice of him. 

" The peace of Vervins and the Edict of Nantes 
were but a preface ; the book itself, which he laid 
open, was, by his death, for ever closed. All the 
preceding glory of that great king would have been 
surpassed by the magnificent results prepared by his 
policy to be realised by his arms ; but Henry cut oflF, 
all his great projects died with him, and the hand of 
a wretched assassin threw back for generations the 
destinies of France and of the whole of Europe." 

Calamitous indeed for France was the loss of 
Henry. His heir, Louis XIII., was but a child of 
nine years old ; the regent, his mother, weak in 
intellect, obstinate, and entirely governed by a 
worthless Florentine adventurer — Concini, and his 
more able but no less worthless wife, Leonora Ga- 
lagal Thus ruled, it was not long before it became 
apparent that the edifice of the state, raised by the 
combined wisdom and efforts of Henry and SuUy, 
would soon be levelled with the ground, and the 
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kingdom once more be plimged into disorder and 
misery. 

The eoimeil was nothing but a disturbed assem- 
bly — every one seeking what he could get for him- 
8el£ Not one salutary measure was resolved upon ; 
and Sully, who never forbore his exertions as long as 
he could retain the slightest power, was so discounte- 
nanced by the Queen Regent, and so beset by the 
crew of courtiers, cheats, and domineering nobles, to 
whom his honesty was a perpetual check, that he 
was borne down, says Henri Martin, " by the whole 
weight of the avalanche of iniquity." He threw up 
his post in the government, but was recalled to give 
assistance when it fell into inextricable disorder ; 
and was again so thwarted and opposed, that, finding 
he could do nothing to save his country, he retired 
altogether, feeling that — 

" When vice preyails, and impiouB men bear 8way, 
The post of honour is the private station.'* 

All the public works, such as forming the great 
canal of the south, making roads, building bridges, 
&c„ by which so much employment had been found 
for the labourer and benefit designed for all classes, 
were stopped, and new and most oppressive taxes 
were laid on to augment the pensions of courtiers 
and to create places wherewith to satisfy the craving 
extravagance of princes, greedy foreigners, and gam- 
bling nobles. 

We pass in silence a considerable period that, 
given at lai'ge, would be filled with little more than 
the details of fraud and folly. A change of govern- 
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ment followed CoDcini's fall ; but, before we come to 
that, we must say a few words respecting the young 
king, who reigned but did not rule in France. 

As Louis XIII. advanced in growth and age, he 
became more and more unlike his father. He was 
hard-hearted, obstinate, deceitful, suspicious, and 
gloomy. One of his amusements was that of snar- 
ing birds, in which he had been rendered skilful by 
a young page named De Luynes, who became his 
confidential companion and friend. The page was 
older and possessed far more ability than his royal 
master; and by artifice, flattery, and cunning, so won 
his favour, that in the course of time he became a 
duke. At the period of which we speak he was 
jealous of the queen-mother's favourite, Concini, and 
determined to overthrow him. For this purpose he 
artfuUy excited the jealousy of the jroung king against 
him ; and this to such a degree that Louis consented 
to the murder of the Florentine, and even assisted in 
contriving how it should be brought about It was 
effected in open day. On the morning of the 24th 
May, 16179 when Concini entered the Louvre to pay 
his daily visit to the queen-mother, all being pre- 
viously arranged, he was shot dead by Yitri, the 
captain of the guard. Louis, who looked out of a 
window above, shouted out as soon as it was done^ 
'' Thank you, thank you ; now I am a king.'* The 
death of Concini's wretched wife followed hard upon 
her husband's fette. She was condemned by the Par- 
liament of Paris to be burnt for sorcery. Her reply 
before her judges, who accused her of having be- 
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witched the queen, was striking; — she said 'Hhat the 
only witchcraft she had used, in regard to Marie de 
Medici, was that influence which a strong mind gains 
over a weak one." 

After many struggles for power between the 
queen, her son, and De Luynes, Richelieu, then 
Bishop of Lu9on, a man of the greatest ability, ac- 
quired, as the adviser of the queen, a certain influ- 
ence in the state, and by degrees (but hot entirely 
till after the death of De Luynes) became para- 
mount, and power once in his hands, he held it Mrith 
an iron grasp. So able a minister had not been at 
the head of afiairs since the days of Sully ; but he 
had none of the noble and disinterested qualities 
which distinguished that great statesman. 

When Richelieu first came into power he was so 
much occupied with rendering France formidable to 
her foreign enemies and in raising the lofty feibric of 
his own fortunes, that the domestic policy of the 
kingdom was entii'ely neglected ; and, fortunately for 
the Huguenots, for a considerable period, he was too 
much engaged to turn his attention with any seve- 
rity against them. On the death of Heniy, the Edict 
of Nantes, though not formally repealed by the 
Queen Regent, was so little observed, that the Pro- 
testants were everywhere shamefully oppressed, and 
France appeai-ed to be retrograding into its old state 
of civil strife and barbarism. 

It was the constant assertion of "the so-called 
Reformed," that their church was based on the pure 
uncorrupted doctrines of Christianity. In France 
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they referred to times as remote as Charlemagne, 
when nearly all the West rejected the worship of 
images; and the celebrated bishop, Claude, pro- 
tested with great warmth against such idolatry, and 
promulgated doctrines founded on the pure spirit of 
the Gh)speL These spread far and wide ; and the 
dogmas of those long after called Protestants were 
very much the same; for in nothing essential did 
either Wicliffe, Luther, or Huss, or any of the great 
reformers, differ from them. 

For generations these doctrines were received and 
perpetuated in the valleys of Piedmont, Dauphin^ 
Provence, and Languedoc. The inhabitants of those 
provinces were first disturbed in their possession of 
God's pure Word by Innocent III. He sent a com- 
mission with the same powers as those afterwards 
assumed by the Inquisition, to pass the mountains 
and seek out and destroy in their peaceful valleys 
and homes, both pastors and people, as heretics and 
enemies to Qod in Heaven and to the Pope, his vice- 
gerent on earth. So commenced the well-known 
wars of the Albigenses, and all those troubles which 
culminated in the other religious struggles, mas- 
sacres, and persecutions in France. The strong arm 
of Henry IV., as we have seen, aided by his abjur- 
ation, winning over the Catholics, had put an end 
to the deadly strife, and soon after he gave rest to 
his old friends and supporters by the Edict for which 
they blessed him. 

But during the minority of his successor, the con- 
duct of the Regent and her favourites gave rise to 
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mistrust and discontent in that large and important 
body of the people — ^the Protestants. Among their 
leaders the proud and ambitious Duke de Bouillon 
and the vehement Duke de Bohan became restless 
and even seditious: and, it must be allowed, the 
-" Reformed" committed an act of great imprudence 
and audacity by presenting to the youthful king a 
petition that he would reform his council This, as 
it might have been expected, was totally unheeded ; 
and such was the state of alarm into which this por- 
tentous silence threw the petitioners that, governed 
by their fears, and stirred on by the fanatic zealots 
in some of their towns, they had the temerity to 
take up arms. 

This false step, combined with the divisions of the 
Court and the quarrels among the Catholics, so shook 
the nation that the celebrated Nuncio Cardinal Ben- 
tivoglio declared that whilst he was in France, he 
found nothing aroimd him but storms and tempests. 
It was not very long before the death of the king's 
favourite, De Luynes, that, alarmed by the restless 
and injudicious movement of the Protestants, Louis 
and his favourite led an army against them, and took 
several of their towns ; but failed, however, before 
Montauban, and soon after attempted in vain to take 
Bochelle. At last, when both parties wished for rest, 
the king consented to a peace with the Duke de Ro- 
han, which proved to be of very short continuance ; 
yet, though the Huguenots were hated and threatened 
by the sovereign, nothing successful was carried on 
against them till Richelieu took the lead. 
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Richelieu's policy had two determined points, to 
which he soon devoted his energetic mind. The first 
was to curb the power of the great rivals of France 
— ^Austria and Spain — ^the one aiming at absolute 
sovereignty in Gennany ; the other entertaining the 
like design on Italy. His second point was to hum- 
ble, but not to extirpate the Huguenots ; for, like 
Colbert in a subsequent reign, he knew too well the 
value of those who were generally the most indus- 
trious classes of the realm. Certain, however, it is, 
that with some few exceptions, such as we find in that 
truly noble Christian, Plessis de Momay, the perse- 
cution they had suffered since the death of Henry, 
had caused a fear of a second Bartholomew massacre ; 
and in a great measure had embittered not only their 
feelings, but their religious opinions. 

To the assumptions of the Bomish Church they 
opposed a detestation of the hierarchy ; to the splen- 
dour of its service, a baldness in their own worship ; 
and to its superstitions, a contempt and ferocity that 
often led to brawls and the shedding of blood, even 
in times of comparative tranquillity.* To the laxity 
of morals so prevalent in the court and the age, and 
even among the men of the Vatican, they opposed a 
stem rigidity in which there was no charity, no 
allowance for human frailty ; whilst, like the fanatic 
Scotch Covenanters, the most rigid among them dis- 
claimed the relaxations and amenities of social life, 
and too frequently made religion a stem and harsh 
task-master, instead of a gentle and loving ruler of the 

* Many instances of ihii are to be fonnd in << Sully's Memoixs." 
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heart of man. True it is, that not all the leaders of 
the Reformed were of this description ; but far too 
many of their pastors were such, and often stirred up 
the people to discontent and violence. 

Richelieu, at the first, considered that the- best 
policy would be to conciliate the Huguenots without 
giving them power in the State ; but Rome knew no 
conciliation with children so rebellious, and took such 
oflFence at the gentle measures proposed, that Riche- 
lieu himself lost favour with the Pope, and the Holy 
See began to treat him as a heretic. This obliged 
him to change his policy, though he did so step by step, 
and with a view to conceal as much as possible his 
ultimate design. The Reformed, however, were too 
watchful and too wary to be deceived. By Riche- 
lieu's change of measures several of their cautionary 
towns were taken from them, and Catholic magistrates 
and officials introduced into their remaining cities, and 
above all the port of that Rochelle, which was to them 
of the utmost importance, was, as it were, blocked up 
by the Catholic fort, St. Louis, and a strong garrison 
placed in the Isle of Oleron to overawe them. 

It was not altogether without cause for alarm that 
Richelieu had recourse to these strong measures. In 
every part of France he saw the warlike spirit of the 
Protestants rising with increasing strength, and ener- 
getically called up by the Duke de Rohan ; who, at 
this period, scarcely concealed his ultimate purpose 
to -subvert the ruling power of France, and raise up 
a republic on the ruins of the throne. We pass in 

silence all preliminary circumstances. Richelieu felt 

o 
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convinced that measures the most severe had become 
necessary to quell at once a power that was so threat- 
ening. He resolved, therefore, to strike the decisive 
blow at the head of the danger, the stronghold of the 
Calvinists. For this purpose he planned and con- 
ducted that siege, the most remarkable perhaps in 
modem history, the particulars of which, though of 
the deepest interest, have been little noticed by 
English writers. Believing they will be read with 
no common feeling of sympathy, and considering that 
they form an important link in the chain of events 
we are about to narrate, we shall venture to give, 
somewhat in detail, an account of the ever memo- 
rable siege of Bochelle. 

The English had always professed sympathy with 
the Protestants of France ; and it was hoped that by 
the marriage of Charles I. with the Princess Henrietta 
Maria, the youngest daughter of the great Henry IV,, 
a kindly feeling would spring up, and the safety of 
the Reformed be secured from any ill designs of a 
Catholic faction. The famous Duke of Buckingham, 
whose influence was no less with Charles than it had 
been with his father, James, did all he could to keep 
the two kingdoms, thus knit together by a nuptial 
bond, at peace. 

It must be confessed, if contemporary writers speak 
truth, that his principal motive for a peaceful under- 
standing arose from the violent passion he had con- 
ceived for the beautiful Anne of Austria, the wife of 
Louis XIII. But Louis liked not the gallantry of 
the handsome duke, became jealous, and refused, on 
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some occasion, to receive him as ambassador at the 
court of France. Upon which, Buckingham is said 
passionately to have exclaimed : " If he will not re- 
ceive me as an ambassador who would come in peace 
— ^for I will see that fair queen again, in spite of 
them all — I will enter France as the general of an 
armed force that brings war in its train." Whether 
this is false or true, certain it is that Buckingham 
entered warmly into the interests of the Rochellois, 
who were just then on the eve of a serious strife with 
the Catholic powers. 

The Duke de Soubise, brother to the Duke de 
Rohan, was at the time an exile in London, and 
through him Buckingham opened a correspondence 
with Rohan, and promised on the part of the English 
government more assistance than it was possible the 
country could at that period aflford. For a while, this 
correspondence was carried on with great secrecy, 
but Richelieu, with his army of spies, was not easily 
to be deceived. He detected the movement, and 
determined to be forearmed as well as forewarned, 
and that at any cost the rebel spirit must be subdued. 

After many fruitless negotiations and changes of 
measures on both sides, war between France and 
England was at length commenced. The chief object 
of complaint on the part of England was that the 
French had attacked and made prizes of some 
English vessels on the coast of France, whilst the 
Huguenots complained that they were cruelly op- 
pressed in every way : the privileges derived from 

the Edict of Nantes denied them, their cautionary 

o2 
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towns taken away, and their stronghold of Rochelle 
ahready besieged. 

The English, greatly moved by the suflFerings of 
their brothers in religion, and true to the cause of 
the Reformed Church, at length determined to assist 
them ; and, at an immense charge, sent a powerful 
armament of upwards of one hundred men of war 
and transports, under the command of the Duke of 
Buckingham, on an expedition upon which the lives 
and fortunes of thousands depended. He gladly 
assumed the command, and without interruption 
came before Rochelle on the 20th of July, 1627. 



PART n. 

Just at this crisis, RicheUeu's plans were seriously 
embarrassed by events alike unforeseen and me- 
nacing. The king fell dangerously ill ; the agitation 
of the Protestants in Languedoc threatened serious 
consequences ; the Dukes of Savoy and Lorraine were 
preparing to arm against France ; and, most pressing 
of all, Buckingham was before Rochelle. Richelieu's 
anxiety was extreme ; for did the English capture the 
Fort St. Louis, before it was reinforced, Rochelle must 
be rescued. To add to the vexation of the minister, 
the danger arose from the folly of the governor, 
Monsieur Toiras, who, more heedful of his own in- 
terest than that of his master, stripped Fort St. Louis 
in order to reinforce St. Martin, the principal place 
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of his own government Fortunately for Richelieu's 
plans, Buckingham had other projects, and let the 
favourable opportunity slip by ; and in great public, as 
well as in private, concerns the fair occasion once lost, 
too often never more returns. Buckingham thought, 
not so much of defending the oppressed Reformers, as 
of seizing the Isles of R^ and Oleron, to make them 
like a new Calais, and a desirable shelter for English 
privateers. 

Before, however, anything hostile was commenced, 
the Duke de Soubise and an English secretary, who 
were in the fleet, landed, and expected to be received 
into Rochelle with open arms ; when, to their sur- 
prise, they found the gates closed against them. The 
truth was, that up to this point, by the admirable 
tact of Richelieu, the Rochellois, fearing to drive him 
to extremities against them, had not yet determined 
upon accepting aid from England ; they hoped, even 
to the last moment, that some amicable measures 
could be brought about, and that such hopes would 
be rendered abortive did they too hastily become 
the ally of England, now the avowed enemy of 
France* 

But the mother of the Duke de Soubise, the aged 
and heroic Duchess de Rohan knew the temper of 
the Catholics better than her fellow Protestants; she 
could not hope as they did ; and in order to give 
admission to her son, she caused one of the gates to 
be opened, and herself led him in by the hand. The 
English secretary was conducted to the town council, 
and those who formed it assured him that they could 
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not act without the consent of the other Protestant 
communities of France, to whom they had akeady 
made known* " the good and holy intentions of his 
Britannic Majesty." 

Notwithstanding this plain assurance that the 
Bochellois were awaiting the advice they might 
receive from their brethren in the south, Soubise 
had the folly or the stupidity to inform Buckingham 
that he woidd find an immediate conjunction in arms 
with the men of Rochelle. Buckingham had already 
changed his plans, and made a direct descent on the 
Isle of R^, as having a better harbour for his vessels. 
It had, however, another property, far better for the 
enemy than for the duke — a stronghold well ap- 
pointed with all the munitions of war, and three 
thousand men to maintain it. 

The strife that followed was deadly. Toiras fell 
upon the English as they landed with immitigable 
fury. The chivalrousBuckingham, careless of his 
own life, led on the men in spite of all opposition, 
and fought that day with a courage the most in- 
trepid. The cannon and the musketr}'^ of Toiras 
felled or drove back the British host as they 
struggled to advance ; and the sea, as if in combi- 
nation for their destruction, with its tempestuous 
waves, swept off the fugitives and the wounded, 
whose blood mingled with the angry waters in their 
retreat to the ships. Still British valour would not 
yield ; the struggle and the cannonade was kept up 
from the vessels that neared as close as possible to 
the shore. Toiras could not boast a scathless 
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victory ; five hundred of his men were left lifeless 
by the conflict ; but double the number proved to 
be the loss of the British ; this, however, was but 
the beginning of disaster. 

Buckingham amazed, but not confounded, by the 
terrible discomfiture of his enterprise, the dead 
floating around his vessel, the wounded dying 
within it, from a feeling of compassion, for four 
successive days gave rest to the whole armament. 
This was considered his great error, as it afforded 
time for Toiras to strengthen his position, and with 
an augmented force to provide for the defence of the 
citadel. Buckingham, undaunted, once more landed 
on the hostile shore of R^; when a second error 
proved the total ruin of his enterprise. Leaving, as 
he passed along, the fort called De la Prde unas- 
sailed, which, ill provided for defence, must have 
yielded, he marched direct on St. Martin, and 
entered on the siege of the citadel. He was met by 
a stubborn resistance. 

Richelieu, to whom the king, during his serious 
illness, had deputed full powers at this crisis, felt 
his anxiety greatly relieved by learning the ill- 
success of Buckingham's rash attack on the French 
shores; whilst Fort St. Louis was still in safety. 
Richelieu's exertions at this period became almost 
superhuman. His well-chosen agents were sent on 
the instant in all directions to collect as fast as 
it was possible all the shipping that could be pro- 
cured and armed. Seven of the very largest ships 
and a vast number of a smaller bulk were at once 
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transported from various harboui-s to oppose the 
English fleet. 

Great were the diflSculties that presented them- 
selves, but Richelieu's determination overcame them 
alL The king's exchequer was empty: on the 
instant the minister devoted his own wealth, his 
credit, and his influence to the service of the 
Catholic cause, for such was it deemed. With that 
eagle eye which looks on the outspread horizon, and 
on the smallest object beneath it, with equal clear- 
ness, Richelieu saw at once the danger that loomed 
in the distance, and that which was at hand. This 
" double faculty," says the French historian, "though 
contradictory in appearance, constituted the true 
genius of his policy," * He saw the English fleet 
still masters of the sea, and the strong city of 
Rochelle still guarded by towers, and walls bristling 
with cannon; and all within devoted to their 
defence with an, unconquerable spirit. All hope 
entertained by the Huguenots of an amicable ar- 
rangement had ceased ; Louis some time since had 
issued a declaration treating the Rochellois as un- 
pardonable rebels. Richelieu saw at once that the 
strife of arms would prove vain against such 
defences and defenders. He decided that nothing 
but a blockade could subdue them. 

A powerful force, under the command of the Duke 
d'Angoul^me, one of the illegitimate brothers of the 
king, was without loss of time encamped before 
Rochelle. Immediately on seeing this, the citizens 

* Henri Martin, *' Histoire de France," vol. xi. p. 26d. 
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sent a deputation to the king, offering to cause the 
English fleet to retire from the coast, on condition 
that Fort St Louis should be destroyed, and their 
old privileges and those granted by the Edict of 
Nantes, with their municipal rights, restored and 
secured to them. These terms were rejected with 
disdain ; and shortly after the Catholic royalists and 
the burgher Huguenots commenced hostilities in 
good earnest. 

The latter, except when Plessis de Momay was at 
their head, were seldom governed by calm and dis- 
passioned counsels. In the present instance, they 
published a manifesto calculated to exasperate the 
government. They boldly stated that their city had 
been a voluntary and conditional gift to the crown of 
France in the time of Charles V., and that Louis XI. 
had gone down upon his knees before the mayor when 
he took the oath to preserve those conditions and all 
the privileges annexed to them. This manifesto, 
though perfectly true, like many other unwelcome 
truths, gave the highest offence, and served but to 
sharpen to a keener edge the sword already drawn 
against the proud and daring citizens. 

In the meanwhile, Buckingham's fears for the 
ultimate success of his expedition became greater 
than his hopes, and once more he entertained a 
project of forming a peace between France and 
England. Tallqmant des R^ux asserts in his 
memoirs, that for this purpose Buckingham sent &s 
an envoy one of his own relatives, who was con- 
ducted to the king by a gentleman of the garrison 
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of St. Martin, and that, before he set out on this 
pacific mission, the Duke conducted him into his 
cabin, showed him the portrait of the Queen of 
France, and confided to him his great admiration for 
the beautiful original, and begged him to deliver a 
message of the most perfect devotion on his (the 
Duke's) part to her Majesty. It is to be concluded 
that this was only one of those displays of chivalrous 
feeling towards beauty and royalty so in character 
with Buckingham's spirit for gallantry and romance. 
It was necessary to make the envoy the bearer of 
some decisive terms to the king; so Buckingham 
demanded, as the Rochellois had already done, the 
destruction of Fort Louis. 

Richelieu advised no concessions ; and therefore 
the English envoy was not even admitted into the 
presence of the king. Only a verbal reply was given, 
"that the king would receive no oflFer of terms, 
whilst the stranger retained a foot on France, or a 
boat near its shores." In a few days after both 
Louis and his active minister, having placed the 
regency in the hands of the Queen-Mother, Marie de 
Medici, left Paris, and repaired at once to the camp 
before Rochelle. 

It was time to make an effort to relieve St. 
Martin, for the sufferings of the garrison besieged by 
the English had become great. A soldier, named 
La PieiTe, had the courage to swim at the risk of his 
life from the Isle of R^ with despatches from the 
governor, and succeeded in gaining the land where the 
royal army was stationed. In these Toiras informed 
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the king that unless he were immediately relieved, 
famine would compel him to surrender. By a most 
daring act on the part of the French sailors he was 
relieved. A squadron of thirty-five small vessels, 
armed with men who declared that in spite of the 
EngKsh fleet they would succour their countrymen 
or perish in the attempt, made its way through all 
obstructions, and brought to St Martin's provisions 
in abundance, and a reinforcement of 400 troops. 

Buckingham now became disheartened, and would 
at once have raised the siege, had he not daily ex- 
pected the coming of no less than six thousand men 
to his assistance ; and to this the Rochellois added 
their earnest entreaty that he would not abandon 
them in their distress. But his hopes proved vain ; 
it was the French who were reinforced and not the 
English. Bashness, and the suggestions of despair, 
prompted Buckingham to an act that did more 
honour to his courage as a man than to his judgment 
as a commander of an army already weakened and 
diminished by disaster and sickness. 

In person, the heroic Duke led on his followers to 
attempt carrying St. Martin by storm. They were 
repulsed with fearful carnage ; and the end of all 
was defeat so complete that, besides those killed in 
the action, or drowned in their retreat to the ships, 
horses, baggage, cannon, standards, all became spoils 
of the victor. No less than twenty-four flags were sent 
to Paris and suspended on the walls of the church of 
Notre Dame. It was said by the memoir-writers of the 
court of Queen Anne, that her wishes had been with 
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Buckingham and Bochelle, and that she was sadly 
mortified by seeing in Paris these trophies of her un- 
fortunate and chivalrous knight's defeat He was 
now banished from her court, indeed ; as immediately 
after this last failure, he spread his sails for £ng> 
land, with the wounded and dispirited remnant 
of his forces ; there to receive, notwithstanding all 
his ardour and his prowess, not merely a cold wel- 
come, but an expression of exasperated indignation 
both from the parliament and the people. He 
found no support, no consolation, but from the un- 
wavering regard of his friend and sovereign, Charles. 

Richelieu was now fi'ont to front with Bochelle, 
like a lion before his prey ; " but that prey was in 
an attitude for a terrible struggle.*'* The popula- 
tion of the city, thirty thousand strong, was governed 
by a mayor, and a council of burghers. These were 
said to be of a race at once intrepid and ferocious ; 
men habituated to fatigue and endurance ; stem, 
fanatic, unbending in their religious character, and, 
in consequence of the persecutions they had under- 
gone in the strife of arms for the last sixty years, 
constantly in a state of vigilant inquietude to 
guard the stormy liberties of their city and their 
faith. 

Richelieu, never deterred from an enterprise by 
difficulty or opx)osition, turned aside from all other 
objects which at that moment threatened and em- 
barrassed the state, and fixed his resolute grasp on 

* " HiBtoire de France," vol. xL p. 271, Henri Martin. 
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the enemy before him, determined never to lose it, 
till that enemy was at his last gasp. Soon did 
he feel convinced how insuflScient was the Duke 
d'AngoulSme for the trust that had been committed 
to him. He had suffered the com and the barley, 
the fruit of the summer harvest, to be gathered into 
Rochelle without opposition, and the fortifications to 
be strengthened and repaired. The active Cardinal 
soon found that all rested with himself; h^ must 
undertake the work, and resort to the tedium of a 
blockade ; for the defences of the city were most for- 
midable, and the inhabitants fully prepared to 
guard them. 

But the greatest of all the diflSculties he had now 
to encounter was found in the royal and Catholic 
army encamped before the city. He had been com- 
pelled to place several of the chief nobles of the 
realm in command ; and some of these very men, 
jealous of his power, hating his pride, and above all 
the superiority by which he rose above them and ruled 
both king and kingdom, desired beyond all things 
else to bring about his falL Richelieu saw through 
their devices; and sensible that the conquest of 
Bochelle would secure to him that power threatened 
by so many enemies, he determined at any cost to 
succeed. Genius, judgment, perseverance, and an 
inflexible resolution, had opened before him a path 
to glory, from which no consideration could tempt 
him to turn aside. He knew well that the spirit of 
hatred against himself burnt with a fiercer flame in 
the breasts of those around him, than did their love 
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for the Catholic cause ; and that on his account they 
desired its failure in this expedition. "We shall 
but swell the pride of the cardinal," said Bas- 
sompierre to his friends, " if we are mad enough 
to take Rochelle." Yet he who spoke thus did 
his duty as a good captain when it came to the 
point. 

Richelieu at this crisis was careful to surround 
himself with the most substantial support. He 
gained at once the good will of the peasantry and 
farmers by an ordinance forbidding the troops, 
on pain of death, to take the sheep or the oxen, 
or the smallest thing from the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country without immediate pay- 
ment. At the same time he attached the soldiers 
to himself by attending to their wants in the camp. 
The season was advanced; it was November; he 
caused winter clothing of the best description to 
be bought for the men. He no longer sufiFered 
the pay of the army to pass through the hands 
of their officers : but appointed a regular commis- 
sary under his own direction, who was to give to 
every man his weekly pay ; and the most careful 
provision was made for the wounded and the sick» 
Such was the regularity introduced, that not the 
slightest want of discipline was experienced during 
the whole siega Bichelieu compared his camp 
in regularity and obedience to the order of a 
convent, and as he was attended by his favourite 
Father Joseph (an ecclesiastic who obeyed his 
slightest word in all things), and a train of Capucin 
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friars, who catechised and confessed the soldiers, it 
was not without reason that he made the com- 
parison. 

Whilst the economy of the camp was thus regu- 
lated, the dangers which threatened from without 
were not overlooked. To dwell on a particular 
account of fortifications would be needless ; but the 
description, though brief, of the marvellous work of 
the master spirit of the age of which we write, 
must be given, and as nearly as possible in the order 
of its great historian.* 

Lines of circumvallation of three leagues in 
extent, flanked by eleven forts and eighteen redoubts, 
were formed to prevent all issue from Rochelle on 
the land side. The conduct of these works was 
confided to the Duke d'AngoulSme and Marshals 
Bassompierre and De Schomberg, and the army was 
divided between the three generals. As there was 
really no cause to fear an attack on the land side, 
the circumvallation was of secondary moment, and 
fer less impoi*tant than to aflbrd security from being 
attacked from the sea ; and to achieve this security 
was the work undertaken by the Cardinal 

The first plan suggested by an ingenious Italian 
engineer was rejected as insuflScient ; when M^te- 
zeau, engineer to the king, and Tiriot, master mason 
of Paris, proposed to throw across the harbour (as 
from side to side of a canal) a dyke of one thousand 
six hundred and forty yards in length, open in the 
middle for the flow of the tide. The dyke was to be 

* Henri Maitiii. 
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constructed of hard stones, placed shelving, in order to 
break the violence of the waves, and at a suflScient 
distance from the ramparts of Rochelle not to fear 
the cannon from its walls. 

The Cardinal was struck with the grandeur of this 
design ; the King and the council of war also ap- 
plauded it, and the work was commenced, at both 
extremities, at the end of November. More than 
once the fury of the ocean destroyed in an hour the 
labour of a week ; and the toil of the first three 
months was lost by the fault of the marshal of the 
camp, Marillac, who caused the stones of the dyke 
to be placed straight instead of slanting. • The 
patience of man at length overcame his own errors 
and the impetuosity of the stormy ocean. The men, 
liberally paid, toiled with ardour at this undertaking, 
worthy the greatest days of ancient Rome ; and the 
gigantic work advanced by degrees towards perfec- 
tion, in despite of adverse winds and seas, and their 
auxiliaries, the English.* 

It was at this time that the Spaniards carried on 
an intrigue with England and France ; double 
dealing with both, but really wishing well to the 
Huguenot heretics ; simply because, whilst France 
was engaged with a domestic enemy, they could the 
more easily carry on their plans of aggression on 
Italy. So, to amuse the French king, they gave him 
vague promises of assistance against the Rochellois, 

* "At low water the remains of the famous dyke thrown out into 
the sea by order of Bicheliea are still distinctly visible.'' — Murray* 9 
,€f Frumau 
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but it never came. Well might Richelieu feel the 
greatness of the responsibility that rested upon 
him ; for his own sovereign, always of a moody, 
melancholy and capricious temper, tired by being 
held four months stationary to look at the walls 
of Rochelle and the great dyke forming for their 
subjection, and ill from the exhalations of the salt 
marshes in the neighbourhood, determined to depart 
for the capital, and quaiTelled with Richelieu who 
endeavoured to detain him. 

The anxiety of the cardinal was extreme ; to depart 
with the king was to lose Rochelle ; to remain was 
to expose himself to all the dark designs of his 
enemies, to injure him with a weak and capricious 
master, when from absence he could no longer 
defend himself or his measures. But Richelieu had 
staked his influence, his power, his all, on the re- 
duction of Rochelle ; he determined therefore to run 
all hazards and remain. 

Louis, notwithstanding the dislike he felt for his 
minister, before whose superiority he quailed, was 
overcome by that ascendancy which a resolute deter- 
mination always gives to the actions of a brave man, 
devoted to what he believes to be a just cause ; and 
in quitting the cardinal, he delegated to him the 
command of the whole armament. The marshals 
were to receive their orders from him alone, and 
to obey him implicitly. " It was a singular spec- 
tacle," says Henri Martin, " to see a general in a red 
hat with his ^tat major in the mitre and the 
robes." 
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But Richelieu knew how to render formidable 
that which to appearance had in it so much of the 
grotesque. He now united in his own pereon the 
functions of general, admiral, engineer, commissary, 
intendant, and was responsible for them all. But 
the mind of Richelieu was remarkable in this — ^that 
in all his undertakings, he combined with his 
natural ardour for enterprise, a habit of steady in- 
vestigation of the means and resources he could com- 
mand, so as never, if possible, to risk that which if 
lost would prove fatal to his success. His energetic 
character, and his spirit-stirring eloquence were irre- 
sistible ; others caught the flame, and burnt with a 
zeal that resembled his own. His great qualities 
enabled him to stem the assaults of envy, so eager 
to oppose his course, as the sturdy swimmer beats 
aside the waves that would overwhelm him. At 
length, he rose triumphant ; the young in the career 
of arms, the nobles and the common soldiers caught 
the spirit of their great leader, and vowed to conquer 
or to die before Rochelle. 

Whilst the siege was going on, France became 
agitated by the many factions of the court, and by 
the incompetent meddling of the queen-mother ; 
whose narrow understanding and bad passions had 
troubled the waters of the state ever since she had 
been near the head of the spring. Some foreign 
matters, connected with the intrigues of Spain, so 
much alarmed Richelieu, that he feared the result 
would be serious did he much longer absent himself 
from the council of Paris. 
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Governed by these apprehensions, he was desirous 
to bring the siege to a conclusion as soon as possible ; 
and made a rash attempt to take the town by sur- 
prise on the 12th of March, but he was foiled by the 
ever wakeful vigilance of the Rochellois. Richelieu 
seeing how serious the state of things was becoming 
for the safety of the realm, sent a despatch by one 
in whom he could confide, to beg the king to come 
to him without delay, that they might consult toge- 
ther on the threatening state of affairs, both foreign 
and domestic. No sooner did the enemies of the car- 
dinal about the court and the queen-mother hear 
this, than they made every attempt to detain Louis 
in Paris ; but he resisted, and set forth to join the 
cardinal and the army, after having refused the me- 
diation of Holland and Denmark between himself, 
England and Rochelle. 

Louis found an army of twenty-five thousand men 
before the beleaguered city, and everything in readi- 
ness to strike the decisive blow. On the 25th day 
of April a herald was sent to summon the city to 
surrender in the name of the king. The inhabitants 
refused to receive him ; they said that they had 
signed an engagement with the King of England not 
to listen to any treaty without his consent, and that 
his Britannic Majesty had promised them powerful 
and speedy assistance. No doubt they had been 
stimulated to give this decisive answer by him who 
was now at the head of their affairs. 

It was in the early part of March of that same 

year, 1628, that the Burgher council of Rochelle 
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elected for their mayor the mariner — Quiton; a 
man of little education but strong natural sense 
and the most heroic spirit, wholly disinterested, and 
alike incapable of pity and of fear. On entering 
the chamber to take his seat as the head of the 
assembly, with a calm but stera determination, he 
threw down a poignard on the council table, saying, 
' • That poignard was destined to pierce the heart of 
the first man who should speak of surrender.'** He 
then laid before them his plan of defence, and bade 
none fear, but place their trust in God, and they 
would find His the arm of strength, that would never 
fail them in a good cause. 

It was proposed by the royalists to cut the trench 
and prepare for an assault ; but on further consider- 
ation the place was deemed too strong for such a 
mode of attack, the city being protected on two sides 
by a marsh or swamp, on another by the port, and 
inaccessible in all but a third of its circumference. 
Bastions and ditches too, filled with water from the 
sea, afforded complete protection to the formidable 
walls. After due deliberation, and every possi- 
ble plan being proposed and rejected, it was found 
that there was nothing to be done but by blockade, 
a blockade which would insure the entrance of a 
conqueror tliat no walls could resist — " lean Famine," 
and her train of misery and death. 

In the interval, as soon as England could raise the 
means in fulfilment of the promise given, several 

* Henri Martin, toI. xi p. 278. 
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ships of war and smaller vessels laden with provisions 
and carrying troops, under the command of the Earl 
of Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, were 
despatched for the rescue of Rochelle. It was too 
late : to his amazement Denbigh found the dyke 
completed, and the entrance to the bay or road, 
where his ships could anchor, barred by nearly thirty 
powerful vessels, and by an almost countless number 
of small armed barks, the whole being protected by 
batteries stationed on the two promontories that over- 
looked the dyke, and bristling with cannon. Many 
other forts and defences had been constructed by 
order of Richelieu ; and to secure the whole, twenty- 
four vessels chained together and disposed in the 
form of a half-moon battery, were so placed as to 
render the landing of the English succours imprac- 
ticable. On the side next to Rochelle a second 
floating stockade was placed in the dyke itself. It 
consisted of thirty-seven vessels chained together and 
fully armed ; it was therefore impossible that the 
Rochellois could attempt to communicate with the 
armament which lay ofiF the shore in the hope to 
relieve them. Lord Denbigh could do nothing ; for 
eight days he patiently maintained his hopeless 
watch, and then set sail for England. 

As the white sails of the English faded in the 
distance, the exultation of the Catholic camp 
became boundless ; and the failure on the part of 
Charles and his brave seamen to relieve Rochelle 
produced such an effect throughout France, that the 
clergy of Fontenai in Poitou voted a subsidy of three 
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millions to the king to carry on the siege. The 
Count de Soissons (little heeding the example of 
his aged mother, the Duchess de Rohan, still im- 
mured within the walls of the beleaguered city for her 
faith and her noble trust in God) came to the king 
and craved a coward's pardon for his offences ! and 
the Duke de la Tremouille, hitherto one of the 
devoted leaders of the Protestants, abjured, joined 
the camp, and received from the hands of Richelieu 
the completion of his conversion by a command in 
the cavalry ! 

All was now so well arranged, so strong, that it 
was evident the Rochellois could do nothing, and the 
capitulation of the city was daily expected as a thing 
of course. 

Little did the king, little did Richelieu, or any of 
the warlike men around them, know the people they 
would subdue. The stern and energetic resolution of 
their chief, Quiton ; seconded by the magnanimity of 
the old Duchess of Rohan, and the almost inspired 
eloquence of their minister Salbei-t, raised such a 
feeling of enthusiastic devotion, that all within the 
walls of Rochelle felt resolved as one man — never to 

* 

yield ; to preserve their faith and their liberties un- 
broken ; or to die in their defenca 

All the fearful sufferings of the past religious 
wars, and with aggravated misery, were revived in 
this devoted place. At a meeting of the council 
a young Rochellois proposed to save the city by a 
deed which (certain to involve his own death) he 
deemed patriotic. It was to act the part of Poltrot 
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— to stab RichelieiL But Quiton, whose true 
heroism abhorred an act of baseness, stalled from his 
seat, and with a look and voice of stem reproof, 
exclaimed — ^" If Grod will save us, it will not be by 
the crime of an assassin."* 

It was the end of June, and now commenced the 
most frightful suflFerings of the people. By far the 
greater number of the inhabitants were reduced to 
live on herbs and on the small shell fish collected on 
the sands at low water; but the king's troops 
deprived them even of this little aid ; and the 
wretched had recourse to the most detestable expe- 
dients and revolting aliments, to sustain life. 

Several times, in order to lessen the numbers, 
many of the old and the helpless were sent beyond 
the walls : few passed in safety. Unlike the kindly 
nature of his father — Henry IV. — who when he laid 
siege to Paris, not only let the helpless pass, but 
fed them on their way with care, Louis with brutal 
ferocity drove back the fugitive wretehes towards the 
city that had cast them out ; and if, in despair, any 
of these starving creatures endeavoured to pass the 
post of the besiegers, they were hanged on the spot 
without mercy. Guiton, incensed by acts so heartless 
and cruel, closed the gates on his own people, and on 
pain of instant death forbade any to pass beyond 
them. Gaunt famine and wild despair now did their 
work. Death was in every house of the rich, in every 
hovel of the poor ; and the brain of many became 

* Foltrot stabbed a Duke de Guise. See Henri 3iartiii, toL xi. 
p. 284. 
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frenzied from sights and sounds and feelings of suf- 
fering beyond the endurance of humanity. At length 
a party was formed desirous to obtain peace on any 
terms. But Quiton would not yield ; the poignard 
was still on the council table ; and his hand was still 
firm to use it. " Death ; but no surrender," was his 
rejoinder to all who spoke on the hopeless state of 
the city. 

From the lofty battlemented walls, day by day,, 
hour by hour, did the wretched and even the dying 
look out towards the sea in order to descry in the 
far horizon the sail of some vessel that might be 
the precursor of the fleet still expected from 
England. At that time, the hope was not alto- 
gether groundless ; for the expectation of many waa 
that if the royal army could not be driven from 
before Rochelle, by the bringing up of a strong naval 
armament near the entrance, or, as it was termed,, 
the road of the harbour, some negotiations between 
the kings of France and England might be set on 
foot, so as to obtain terms of tolerable accommo- 
dation for the Protestant subjects of the Catholio 
prince. There was the more reason to expect this 
result, as both Louis and his nobles were heartily 
tired of waiting the issue of a tedious blockade. 

Charles, and at length the Parliament, had con- 
sented to make the attempt ; and Buckingham was 
once more appointed to the command. All was in 
readiness when the knife of Felton — fatal to the 
brave and unfortunate commander — delayed the sail- 
ing of the expedition; and not till the 17th of 
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September did Lord Lindsay, who was appointed to 
succeed Buckingham, leave the shores of England 
with a powerful force to steer direct for Rochelle. 

Not long however before the time just named, the 
extremity of famine and misery, too shocking to 
dwell upon in detail, led to a proposal of terms 
between the Eochellois and the besiegers. But at 
that moment Quiton had the important information 
conveyed to him that the fleet from England had 
spread sail for his relief. This was enough, and 
once more he became inexorable, and would listen 
to no terms, but those of security for the religion, 
the liberties, and the privileges of Rochelle and the 
observance of the edict of Nantes ; an edict so long 
enjoyed in peace during the late King Henry's reign. 
To these terms Louis gave an absolute refusal. 

Guiton next attempted to destroy the works of the 
stockade, and failed. The dead and the dying were 
around him. " Look, Guiton," said one of his friends, 
" look upon yonder brave man,** pointing as he spoke 
to one at the last gasp — "look, he is dying from 
famine.*' 

Guiton did look on death in this most terrible 
form, but with an unchanged countenance replied, 
— "Are you surprised at that? You and I must 
both come to it." Some one hurriedly came into the 
chamber of council, and told him that soon all that 
would remain of Rochelle would be the senseless 
walls and towers, for all within them were dying 
hourly from the last extremity of famine. Guiton 's 
undaunted spirit never failed ; he replied calmly — 
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'* Is it this you come to tell me ? while there is one 
man left to close the gates, it is enough.*' The 
council — rather the few left to form the council — 
was struck with admiration at the heroism of such un- 
shaken self-devotion ; but they trembled when with 
a firm voice he added — " that he was ready, if it 
became necessary, to draw lots with any one who 
desired it, to decide which should devour the other 
to stop the pangs of famine." 

There was a stern, almost a savage grandeur about 
Guiton, which made some of the French writers 
treat him as a pirate or corsair ; but he never had 
been such ; he was a mariner, a devoted Huguenot, 
and a sombre enthusiast The ascendancy which he 
gained over all who came near him in this time of 
dire distress was marvellous. The very dying strove 
to obey him to the last ; and though all desired 
peace with the king on any terms, not one acted in 
opposition to Guiton, when his purpose in this 
extremity was determined, 

** Alas, i)oor city ! 
Almost afraid to know itself ! It cannot 
Be call'd our mother; but our grave. 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
A common ecstasy ; the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd for who, and good men's lives 
Dying, or ere they sicken. " 

At length the English fleet, consisting of many 
fine ships of war and floating petards, appeared on 
the 30th of September before the mouth of the 
canal that led to the harbour of Rochelle, across 
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which was the dvkc, and hostilities commenced with 
great vigour. The French ships under the com- 
mand of Admiral de Valencai, filled the canal. The 
dyke was reinforced by a double range of gigantic 
chevaux defrise planted in the sea ; and the floating 
stockade and defences of every kind and description 
were filled with thousands of troops and volunteers ; 
the latter having come from all parts of France to 
assist in this great enterprise. Louis took his station 
on one of the batteries, and the caidinal stood pre- 
pared to meet the enemy at the end of the vast 
dyke. In the very centre as it were of this striking 
spectacle at the furthest termination of the Bay, 
stood the city, from the towers and ramparts of 
which the surviving inhabitants looked on in an 
agony of " silent expectation, how the God of battles 
would decide their fate." 

The English fought as they always did, bravely, 
obstinately. But from the very beginning of the 
battle they found how impossible it was for the ships 
of heavy burthen to enter the canal, too shallow for 
their draught. They opened, therefore, a furious 
cannonade against the batteries and the French 
vessels ; and after a severe struggle, nothing what- 
ever effectual could be accomplished towards the 
relief of Rochelle. The elements seemed also to take 
part against the sufferers, for on the 5th of October 
the heavens became dark with gloom as the driving 
clouds and the rising billows ushered in a tempest of 
the most violent description. The winds wild and 
contrary, combined with the angry waves to drive 
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the English from the shores, and compelled them to 
seek safety in the road of the Isle D'Aix. 

Nothing could be done for Rochelle except pos- 
sibly by negotiation. Promptly, earnestly was the 
attempt made by the admiral of the English fleet. 
But Richelieu saw that all was over ; he replied 
with his accustomed cool courtesy, always more cere- 
moniously displayed when about to disappoint a 
friend or a foe, that much as he was honoured by the 
presence of Lord Lindsay, as an envoy on the part of 
his Britannic Majesty, his own master the King of 
Fmnce could not admit any mediation of a stranger 
Prince between himself and his rebellious subjects. 
All was ended indeed ! 

The unhappy city, after a siege of ten months, 
encountered with an almost unparalleled spirit of 
valour and endurance, fell at last, vanquished by 
famine, at the foot of a heartless and bigoted con- 
queror. 

Although the city numbered more than thirty 
thousand inhabitants at the commencement of the 
siege, there were only found on the surrender one 
hundred and thirty-six men capable of bearing arms ; 
and even these were weak and sinking. Guiton 
held out to the last, and in the very hour of 
surrender attempted to make terms, with a pride 
equal to that of the cardinal. He demanded, not 
solicited, the continuation of the liberties of Ro- 
chelle, and the power to hold an assembly of Pro- 
testants, as of old. 

To this really great man (so much does the fearless 
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cousciousness of a true cause command respect) 
Richelieu answered almost with deference. He told 
Guiton that he had done enough to show true 
courage ; for he had not left in his city food suflBcient 
for even three days ; and therefore the king could 
grant nothing but an armistice ; and the liberty of 
Protestant worship subject to conditions ; with the 
abolition of all municipal independent rights, and 
that even these terms could be granted only in the 
form of a pardon. He added that those Protestants 
who had fled to England and Holland were to be 
included in the pardon, on condition of a prompt 
return to France and to the duties of their several 
callings. This last was a far-sighted clause ; and in 
due time brought back to the service of the king 
many excellent mariners. 

On the following day, a deputation from the con- 
quered citizens waited upon the king ; and some of 
the deputies were in so exhausted a state that they 
dropped down in his presence before their mission 
could be accomplished. On the 30th of October the 
French guards took possession of the place. The 
common soldiers, more touched with pity than their 
heartless king, or the proud cardinal, were seized 
with horror as they entered the streets on finding 
themselves assailed with the cries of misery from a 
few living skeletons, who tore rather than received 
from the hands of theii* victors the rations that were 
suspended from their bandoliers. 

The streets, the houses, every place, eveiy corner, 
they found filled with the unburied dead ! It was 
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averred by more than one eye-witness of these fear- 
ful scenes, that several of the bodies were found 
withered, as if famine had wasted the living, before 
death came to their relief. The disclosure of the 
means that some of the starving had been compelled 
to adopt in order to sustain life, was most revolt- 
ing. In one instance a mother had eaten her dead 
child — a child that had died in her arms ! 

In another a father had saved the life of a son 
with his own blood ! 

On the 30th of October Richelieu entered the 
city. He was preceded (the best act of the day) by 
a number of sumpter mules laden with bread and 
food. Although he was himself very ill, from the 
combined effects of his anxiety and his almost super- 
human exertions, with his accustomed pride — 

*' Ever ranking himself with princes," 

he made his entry as a victorious general, mounted 
on a noble charger, and the heralds and trumpets 
going before him. Guiton, who for so many months 
had kept the cardinal and all his powers in check, 
by the command of his haughty victor was once 
more brought before him. Richelieu surveyed that 
indomitable adversary with an eye of curiosity and 
interest He paused as if in doubt how to address 
him. At length he asked the subdued defender of 
the city, what he thought of the Kings of France and 
England. " I think,'* replied the veteran, " that it 
is better to have for a master the king who took 
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Roclielle, than the king who did not know how to 
defend it." 

On the 1st of November, 1628, Richelieu threw 
aside his military for his priestly chaiacter ; and in 
the full robes of a cardinal celebrated mass in the 
church of St. Margaret. Thence he carried the keys 
of the city, and with all the customary honours pre- 
sented them to the king. Louis immediately after 
made his entry within the captured walls. Richelieu 
walked alone before him, in order that all who 
looked on " might see that he was the second pei-son 
in the realm of France." On the following day 
appeared the royal declaration of the terms awarded 
to Rochelle. They were severe and stringent ; and 
may be thus summed up. 

The city was deprived of all its municipal rights. 
No citizen was to have defensive arms in his posses- 
sion. Every Protestant who was a stranger to the 
place was forbidden to reside therein. An officer 
was appointed to see all the walls and fortifications 
razed to the ground, except the walls towards the 
harbour. The next step was to award their fate to 
the leaders of the revolt. The Counts Soubise, De 
Laval, and others, who had declined the armistice, 
followed Lindsay to England. But the old Duchess 
de Rohan and her daughter, who both refused to be 
named in the capitulation, and had shared in the 
sufferings of the siege with unshaken faith and 
firmness, Louis (incapable of feeling what was truly 
noble in friend or foe) condemned as prisoners to the 
castle of Niort. Neither of these ladies was in a 
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state to bear the restraints of imprisonment ; the 
duchess being more than eighty years old, and 
her daughter far advanced in age, feeble, and suf- 
fering. 

Guiton, always proud and fearless, refused to make 
any personal concessions. He was at first sent into a 
guarded exile with ten other Huguenots of note. 
But Richelieu, with that appreciation which genius 
possesses of merit in almost all its forms, knew too 
well the value of such a master spirit to suffer him 
to live in unemployed obscurity. He determined to 
secure his services for the state. Speedily, therefore, 
was he recalled, and placed in a position of authority 
in a ship of war. He rose in the service ; and though 
Guiton never abjured his faith, he was found true as 
a subject of the king and excellent as a naval com- 
mander. Before we bid adieu to him, it is well to 
state that the French historian — Henri Martin — 
tells us, " that in the year 1841 the municipal 
council of Rochelle voted a statue to Guiton ; 
but the then French Government refused to au- 
thorise it ! " 

Thus ended, in the fall of Rochelle, the power 
and the last stronghold of the Protestants of 
France. The cardinal had effected his pui-pose — 
to deprive them of strength as a body, which he 
deemed dangerous to the state. But he had no 
desire to extirpate so large, so energetic, and useful 
a portion of the subjects of the realm ; he there- 
fore relaxed in hostile measures towards them. 
Satisfied with what he had accomplished, and proud 
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of his own work, he put a finish to it by a pardoning 
edict called that of Grace, and did not repeal the 
Edict of Nantes. 

On the death of Louis XIII., the regency was com- 
mitted to his widowed queen, Anne of Austria, during 
the minority of her son, then a child, who in after 
years became so celebrated as Louis XTV. Cardinal 
Mazarin was the prime minister. During the re- 
gency, and a considerable portion of the time when 
Louis himself held the reins of government, the 
turmoil and confusion into which the state was 
thrown by the wars of the Fronde, the restless in- 
trigues of the Cardinal de Retz, the civil strife of 
Guienne, the cohtentious and ambitious spirit of the 
great and haughty Cond^, and the multitude of 
foreign wars, though altogether disastrous for France, 
proved favourable to the Protestants. There was not 
leisure to think about religious quarrels. 

A Huguenot nobleman, like the Duke de Bouillon, 
or a Huguenot town might sometimes join with a 
party hostile to the Court, but these were matters of 
state policy not of church contention. The Pro- 
testants, therefore, as a body, were not persecuted, 
and their peaceful habits, their industry and ex- 
emplary morality benefited the whole kingdom. The 
very commerce of all France was principally cen- 
tred in this large and influential portion of the 
people. When that great minister of finance, Col- 
bert, came into power, he knew so well their vast 

importance to the . state, that he not only pro- 

s 
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tected, but encouraged them by every means in his 
power. 

But before we proceed to the worst act of Louis' 
domestic policy — the repeal of the Edict of Nantes — 
it will be right to give some slight notice of the 
persons who advocated, and the circumstances which 
led to it The advocates were considered to be 
Michel le Tellier, then chancellor of France, his son, 
the Marquis de Louvois, the minister of war, Pfere la 
Chaise, confessor to the king, Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux, and Madame de Maintenon. It was not 
a sudden act ; the storm had been long gathering 
and threatening by edicts and ordinances, most op- 
pressive and injurious both to the civil and religious 
liberty of the Protestants. In 1681 everything indi- 
cated an approaching catastrophe for those imoffend- 
ing people, and Louis was not slow to complete their 
destruction ; more especially as he hoped, by the ex- 
tirpation of what he called heresy^ to atone for his 
own sins and offences ; and Le Tellier, the bitterest 
enemy of the Reformed, advised him for his soul's 
sake not to delay resorting to the strongest mea- 
sures. 

"The king," wrote Madame de Maintenon,* "has 
a plan to work out the entire conversion of the 
heretics ; he holds frequent conferences on the sub- 
ject with Monsieur le Tellier and Monsieur de Ch&- 
teauneuf," (the secretary charged with the affairs of 
the Reformed) " in which they will persuade me that 
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Letters of Madame de Maintenon," IStli August, 1684. 
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I shall not be one too many. De Chateauneuf has 
proposed measures not altogether desirable ; things 
must not be precipitated. Monsieur de Louvois wishes 
for gentleness, which does not agree with his natural 
disposition, and his haste to conclude matters." 

As for the gentleness of Louvois, it was nothing 
more, as the event proved, than a hypocritical pre- 
tence of moderation. Passionate and malicious, his 
spirit delighted in falsehood and cruelty ; his conduct 
in the Palatinate had been fiendlike, and towards 
the Huguenots it was no less diabolical The first 
dragonnade against those unhappy people had been 
checked by the powerful interference of Colbert, who 
obtained "un ami du conseW in May, 1681, to stop 
the murderous violence of the troops in the south of 
France. But, alas ! this gleam of hope and mercy 
passed away with himself, for when he died in 1683, 
broken-hearted by the ingratitude of the king he had 
so well served, there was not left one who dared to 
raise a hand to stay the uplifted sword of persecution. 
It was evident from all this that long before the 
Edict of Nantes was formally repealed, it was totally 
disregarded. Still it was a part and parcel of the 
laws of France ; and as Louis was getting on in 
years and might die, and the dauphin was well 
known to have no fancy for hunting Huguenots, and 
delighted most in chasing wolves and killing weasels, 
if the heretics were to be destroyed, the work must 
be done in Louis' time, and not left to the uncer- 
tainty of a future reign. 

Another supporter of the renewed persecution was 
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Pfere la Chaise, a weak easy man, indolent and 
bigoted, not naturally cruel, like Louvois, but always 
going with the stream, being carried on by the will 
of any one, if it was strongly put forth, and how- 
ever opposite it might be to his own. 

Le Tellier, laid on a bed of sickness and fast sink- 
ing into the grave, in those awful moments of ex- 
piring life, as chancellor of France, on the 22nd Octo- 
ber, 1685, placed the seal on the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, that was so soon to plunge thousands 
into death and misery ; and declared as he did so, 
that now he could with joy sing the Nunc Di- 
Tnittis, since the gi*eat object for which he lived was 
accomplished. He died soon after. 

It has been asserted, but without any positive 
proof, that Bossuet gave his voice in favour of the 
repeal. Historical evidence may be wanting ; but 
who can read the funeral oration pronounced by 
Bossuet on Michel le Tellier and for a moment 
doubt that, if he did not actually unite in the 
proposal, he fully approved the measure when it 
had passed. " The eagle of Meaux," as he was 
called, after lauding Le Tellier for placing the seal, 
as the completion of the business, pronounces it "the 
triumph of his faith," and then bursts forth in admi- 
ration of Louis forjthe part he took in a measure 
which he declared to be the greatest of his reign, and 
one that "would astonish the very universe." It 
shall not be said that we exaggerate, for we will 
give, in his own words, the eulogium which the 
Bishop passed on an act of intolerance marked by a 
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cruelty and bloodshed, which, in one sense, ex- 
ceeded that of St. Bartholomew. The massacre of 
the Huguenots on that day, under Charles IX. and 
Catherine de Medicis, dreadful indeed, was yet of 
comparatively limited duration. But the misery> 
the horrors, the sacrifice of human life, resulting 
from the repeal of the Edict of Nantes became the 
curse of years ; the indelible blot on the character 
and reign of a Prince calling himself Christian. It 
is thus lauded by Bossuet: 

" L'univers ^tonn^ de voir, dans un ^vdnement si 
nouveau, la marque, la plus assur^, comme le plus 
bel usage de Tautorit^ et le mdrite du Prince plus 
reconnu et plus r^v^r^ que son autorit^ meme. Tou- 
ch& de tant des merveilles, ^panchons nos coeurs sur 
la pidt^ de Louis : poussons jusqu'au ciel nos accla- 
mations, et disons k ce nouveau Constantin, k ce nou- 
veau Th^dose, a ce nouveau Marcien, k ce nouveau 
Charlemagne, ce que les six cent trente Pferes dirent 
autrefois dans le Concile de Chalc^oine : vous avez 
aflFermi la Foi, vous avez extermind les H^rdtiques : 
c'est le digne ouvrage de votre rfegne, e'en est le 
propre caract^re. Par vous Thdr&ie n'est plus : 
Dieu seul a pu faire cette merveiUe. Roi du ciel, 
conservez le Roi de la Terre : c'est le voeu des figlises ; 
c'est le voeu des fiveques."* 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes having 
become law by the registration of the Parliament of 
Paris, all restraint against persecuting the Hugue- 

* Oraison Fiin6bre de M. le Tellier. Bossuei's Sermons, vol. xtu. 
p. 83. 
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nots was removed. The bridle thus taken off, and 
cruelty rushing forth in full career, seems to realise 
that grand but fearful scene in the Revelation of 
St. John, — ^Death on the Pale Horse set free on a 
course of destruction. 

It IS not, however, the purpose of these pages to 
give any lengthened narrative of the terrible results 
of the second dragonnade, which followed hard upon 
the repeal of that protective edict. Well might 
Henry say, as he did, even prophetically, on the 
morning of his death, that "what he was would never 
be known till he was gone ; when they would find 
his worth by comparison with his successors." 

Though we pis in silence much of fearful in- 
terest, yet we must give a few leading events in 
order that it may be clearly understood what were 
the degrees of persecution that led at last to the 
heroic stand of the Cevennes. The cruelty of 
Louvois* plan was most zealously carried out by the 
superintendents and subalt^nis of the provinces and 
towns, and by the murderous ferocity of the dra- 
goons. He stated that he had selected them 
because they could act either on their horses or 
on foot. Such was the impunity with which these 
demons in the form of men did their work, that 
not one man was punished for any of the murders 
or atrocities committed or commanded. When 
the king by chance heard that any of his orders 
had been exceeded, he forbore all chastisement for 
fear religious persons should suppose that he disap- 
proved anything done with a view to forward con- 
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version. Louis, therefore, " must not be acquitted by 
the historian from the part he took in this terrible 
responsibility."* 

The success of these horrors at first surpassed the 
hopes of Louvois. At the sight of murder, torture, 
and every possible form of cruelty, consternation 
alone deprived many of their senses ; and in less 
than six weeks sixty thousand of the persecuted 
in the southern provinces abjured ; and when it 
was remarked at Court that they could not be 
sincere, Madame de Maintenon wrote to one of her 
friends, "that the children would be Catholics, 
though their parents might be hypocrites." Nor 
did she forget how to turn to account the less spi- 
ritual advantages resulting from the king's piety. 
Amongst her letters there is one to her brother. 
Monsieur d'Aubigny, in which she advises him to 
take care of the eight hundred thousand francs 
that the king had given him, " for estates in Poitou 
would soon be got almost for nothing, by the distress 
of the Protestants compelling them to sell their 
lands." 

Louvois, still fearful that there was not severity 
enough already exercised over the imfortimate here- 
tics, wrote to the superintendents of the provinces to 
inform them that ** his majesty insisted the most 
strict measures should be taken with those who re- 
fused to belong to his majesty's religion ; and those, 
who, frx)m false notions of glory, still held out, should 

* Henri Martiiii yoL ziv. p. 42. 
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be treated with the last extremity of severity ; and 
that the troops should be allowed to live without 
restraint '* (Jort licencietLsement). With these in- 
structions, the dragonnade in a short time extended 
all over France. When the great harvest of the south 
was reaped, then the gleaning commenced elsewhere, 
even to Rochelle, which, time-honoured, had been 
the refuge of the Huguenots. The burning of towns, 
and villages, and houses, the laying waste fields and 
vineyai'ds, were but minor miseries when compared 
with the reckless sacrifice of human life. Did the 
Huguenots refuse conversion, and gather in bodies 
for emigration, escape, or defence, they were attacked 
by an overwhelming force of the dragoons, and cut 
to pieces, men, women, and children, without dis- 
tinction. 

These merciless attacks were often led on by the 
fanatical priests ; and the gibbet and the wheel were 
used without stint with all who were resolute adhe- 
rents to their faith. The most loathsome dungeons, 
the dens of mediaeval cruelty still found within the 
stubborn walls of the old chfilteaux, were chosen as 
appropriate prisons for such heretics as it was deemed 
expedient to reserve for some public and exemplary 
punishment. 

But we must pause, and see how contemporary 
persons of no ordinary mind or rank thought of these 
deeds of tyrannical butchery. 

St. Simon, in one of those characteristic sketches 
which renders his Mdmoires so vivid and interesting, 
says, ''The profound ignorance in which the king 
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had been educated and kept all his life rendered 
him from the first an easy prey to the Jesuits. He 
became even more so with years, when he grew 
devout, for he was devout with the grossest igno- 
rancc. Eeligion became his weak point In this 
state it was easy to persuade him that a decisive and 
tremendous blow struck against the Protestants 
would give his name more grandeur than any of his 
ancestors had acquired, besides strengthening his 
power and increasing his authority. Madame de 
Maintenon was one of those who did most to make 
him believe this." ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ " The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, without the slightest pretext or ne- 
cessity, and the various proscriptions that followed 
it, were the fruits of a frightful plot, in which the 
new wife " (Madame de Maintenon) " was one of the 
chief conspirators, and which depopulated a quarter 
of the realm ; ruined its commerce, weakened it in 
every direction, gave it up for a time to the public 
and avowed pillage of the Dragoons, authorised tor- 
ments and punishments by which so many innocent 
people of both sexes were killed by thousands, ruined 
a numerous class, tore in pieces a world of families, 
armed relatives against relatives, so as to seize their 
property and leave them to die of hunger ; banished 
our manufactures to foreign lands, made those lands 
flourish and overflow at the expense of France, and 
enabled them to build new cities. Gave to the 
world a spectacle of a prodigious population pro- 
scribed, stripped, fugitive, wandering without crime, 
and seeking shelter far from its country ; sent to the 
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galleys nobles, rich old men, people mucli esteemed 
for their piety, learning, and virtue ; people well ap- 
pointed, weak, delicate, and solely on account of 
religion ; in fact, to keep up the measure of horror, 
filled all the realm with perjury and sacrilege." 

*' In the midst of the echoed cries of these unfor- 
tunate victims of error, whilst so many others sacri- 
ficed their conscience to their wealth and their 
repose, and purchased both by simulated abjuration, 
fix)m which, without a pause, they were dragged to 
adore what they did not believe, and to receive the 
divine body of the Saint of Saints, whilst remaining 
persuaded that they were only eating bread which 
they ought to abhor. Such was the general abomi- 
nation bom of flattery and cruelty. From torture to 
abjuration, and from that to the communion, there 
was only twenty-four hours' distance, and execu- 
tioners were the conductors of the converts and their 
witnesses. Those who in the end appeared to be 
reconciled more at leisure did not fail by their flight 
or their behaviour to contradict their pretended con- 
versions." 

"The king,'* continues St. Simon, "received from 
all parts of his realm, more especially from the south, 
full details of these persecutions and conversions. It 
was by thousands that those who were converted had 
been led to receive the Holy Sacrament." 

St. Simon goes on to tell us that the king consi- 
dered he had renewed by his piety the days of the 
Apostles; and the bishops — ^Bossuet, as we have 
seen, at their head — ^wrote panegyrics upon him; 
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and never had the monarch believed himself to be so 
great in the eyes of his subjects, or so acceptable in 
the sight of Qod for the reparation of his sins and of 
the scandals of his life^ as in this crusade against the 
Protestants. 

But there was another side to the picture ; some 
few good and honest Catholic bishops who cared not 
for court favour, groaned in spirit to see such seve- 
rities exercised towards error, and desired rather to 
lead men to the truth by the cords of gentleness 
and love than to goad them to conversion. To these 
good men the king paid no attention. " Even the 
Court of Rome," says St. Simon, " which formerly 
had not been ashamed to extol the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, and to thank God for it, by public proces- 
sions, and to employ the greatest masters to paint 
this execrable action in the Vatican, would not give 
the slightest approbation to this fresh onslaught 
on the Protestants."* This forbearance offended 
the piety of Louis ; and he so teazed and even 
threatened the pope, in order to compel him to cele- 
brate his successful persecution, that at last his holi- 
ness, to be rid of his importunity, did consent to hold 
a jubilee in commemoration of it. 

Even the usually amiable and gentle Madame de 
S^vign^ — probably not knowing to the full extent 
the crimes and murders that had been the result of 
the king's pious zeal to atone for his sins — speaks of 
the repeal of the Edict of Nantes in these words — 

• "3femouB of the Duke de St Simon," toI. iii. p. 261. 
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** It is the grandest and most beautiful measure that 
has ever been imagined or executed ; " and again, in 
another of her letters,* — " Every one is now a mis- 
sionary : every one thinks he has a mission, and par- 
ticuSi;the magistrates and govemox^ of provinL, 
upheld by the dragoons. This is the greatest and 
most noble action that has ever been conceived or 
performed." 

Such a state of things could not last ; patience 
must at length be worn out, and oppression call 
forth the spirit of the oppressed for resistance. At 
the very moment when Louis was inhaling "the 
perfume of the incense " prepared for him by his 
bigots and his flatterers, and was assuring the pope 
that he had now crushed heresy throughout the 
realm of France, and that ouly a few insignificant 
Huguenots remained, those Huguenots recovered 
from the panic and stupor into which they had 
been thrown by the fii-st outbreak of the perse- 
cution. The newly converted, so much the boast of 
Louis, revoked their conversion by hundreds and 
thousands, and refused to attend mass, or to let their 
children be taught in the Catholic schools ; and all 
the horrors of a third persecution were set on foot by 
a fresh edict of 1686. 

New scenes of terror, and, if possible, on a greater 
scale than the former, were enacted; but we need 
not dwell on the wars of the Vaudois ; or on 
the noble resistance made by this portion of the 

* To Monsieur de Mouloeau, November 24th, 1685. 
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aggrieved people. Their sufferings excited the com- 
passion of a French general named Catinet, who was 
sent to subdue them. From a motive of humanity 
he endeavoured to lead them to submit their reli- 
gious opinions to the authority of the king ; but he 
could not prevail. They declared their resolution 
was taken to die in the defence of their faith. 

The brave inhabitants of the valleys of St. Martin 
and of La P^rouse were at length overpowered by 
the large and disciplined force brought against them ; 
and were treated by their victors with fearful bar- 
barities ; whilst the Piedmontese, after having been 
deluded by false promises of mercy made to the 
mountaineers who guarded the entrance to the valley 
of La Luzerne, unhappily laid down their arms. No 
sooner had they done so, than the soldiers rushed 
in, and near to La Tour three thousand of the aged 
and helpless, men, women, and even infants, were 
murdered in cold blood. 

The Alpine regions were ranged in every quarter 
to search out in tlie depths of their recesses all who 
had escaped the slaughter and sought for shelter 
amid caves and precipices. Ten thousand prisoners 
were sent to the most miserable dungeons or to the 
galleys, or to death. Only a handful of the most 
resolute escaped amid the inaccessible fastnesses of 
their native rocks. At length, protected by the in- 
tervention of some of the Protestant powers, and, 
above all, by the Swiss, for a time these persecuted 
people obtained permission to emigrate ; but this 
permission was soon recalled. " Not to dwell," says 
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Henri Martin, ''on the confusion caused by these 
changes of the government, now persecuting, then 
relenting, it is enough to say that Louis' plan to 
extirpate heresy lasted for no less a period than ten 
years, to the harassment and misery of all France.*' 

In what way these monstrous acts of intolerance 
at last called up the spirit of the bravo inhabitants 
of the Cevennes we now proceed to show. 



CHAPTER L 

The Cerennes — Nature of the Cotmtiy — The Inhabitants — Their Cha- 
racter, Habits, Amusements — Dwellings — Their Pastors — Call 
themselves the Children of God — Hysterical Hallucinations — Their 
Prophets — Midnight Meetings — Baville, Intendant of Languedoc 
— ^Abb^ du Cheyla, Inspector to suppress Heresy — ^Effects of the 
Persecution — The Pastor Claude Brousson — His Career, Suffer- 
ings, and Death. 

Westward of the river Rhone lies the country of 
the Cevennes. To the north are the mountains of 
Auvergne, and to south the marshes and shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

The Upper Cevennes appear as a confused mass 
of mountains ; their sides deeply torn by the winter 
torrents, and surmounted by volcanic craters and 
granite peaks, naked and spearlike. Three vast 
platforms are found amidst these heights ; the 
highest and largest, covered by a thick forest ; the 
second aflfords pasture for sheep and goats ; and the 
lowest produces grain. In the winter the summits 
and peaks are assaulted by the fury of whirlwinds 
bringing with them hail and snow. In the summer 
storms of thunder and lightning visit these lofty 
regions with unmitigated violence; whilst the tor- 
rents, swollen by the sudden rains, often rush down, 
sweeping all before them. 

Amongst these wild and awful scenes of nature in 
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the gorges of the mountains, suspended over 
torrents or perched on the summits of rocks, only 
accessible by the steepest paths, sometimes winding, 
and, such as it would seem to the traveller, no foot 
but that of the goat or the patient mule could 
surmount, were found — at the time of which we 
write — scattered in all directions, four or five hun- 
dred villages, and many detached cottages, sheep- 
cots and huts, inhabited by the natives of the 
Upper Cevennes. A French writer thus speaks of 
these localities : — " Les pics d^harn^, les crates 
h^rissdes, les horribles precipices offrent k Tceil dans 
le lointain Timage d'un monde tombant en mine et 
p^rissant de v^tustd"* 

Such scenes as these were the birthplace of a 
race of people, simple in their habits and lives, 
brave and devoted to God in all the sincerity of the 
pure and primitive faith of their forefathers, which 
they averred with great probability was derived 
fi'om the teaching of the immediate successors of 
the Apostles in the earliest times of Christianity. 
These romantic regions were also the stormy cradles 
of the " Pastors of the Desert," as well as of their 
simple flocks. In many respects the Cevenols re- 
sembled the natives of La Vendfe. Their manners 
were patriarchal, and the union between them and 
their ministers was that of kindness and earnest 
instruction on that of the teacher, and affection 
and reverence on that of the taught. Their 
labours, like their prayers, were often in common ; 

* Gilbert do YoisiiiB, in Peyiat. 
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they had no lasting discords among themselves, for 
their pastors were their lawyers and peacemakers. 
Perfectly innocent were their manly and hardy 
amusements, and they formed no bad training for 
the desultory and daring warfare in which they were 
unhappily too long engaged. 

They were accustomed from childhood to scale 
heights with fearless agility, to search for a missing 
goat through paths and over precipices that none 
but the mouDtain-born could tread without destruc- 
tion. Athletic sports were their delight ; wrestling, 
running, managing the quarter-staflF, and especially 
on occasions of festivity, when a sheep was the 
prize awarded to the victor in the mock combat or 
the race. Through the teaching of their pastors 
they were not ignorant of their Bible, and they all 
joined in psalmody, the hjrmns of Marot being their 
favourites. 

Like most religionists in mountainous countries, 
their enthusiasm often led to what was visionary 
and fanatical. Many of them were aflflicted by what 
is called " Hysterical Hallucination," a strange kind 
of ecstacy, by which those who were imder its 
influence spoke of the dreams of their fancy as pro- 
phetical, and from there being many so possessed, 
the Cevenols called themselves "Les Enfants de 
Dieu.'* 

Their historian says, that this ecstacy mani- 
fested itself by sudden convulsions, a heaving of the 
chest, a rising of the skin, a more than natural Are 
in the eyes, and often a fainting fit, and when re- 
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covered from the swoon, they spoke with super- 
natural fluency, sometimes exhorting, at others 
commanding, and almost always prophesying. This 
account reminds us of those contagious symptoms 
of an hysterical nature, so minutely described as 
taking place among the crowds who listened to the 
fearfully stirring eloquence of Wesley when he first 
began to preach. 

Most of these prophets were young persons, some 
were children, and even infants ; one, a baby at the 
breast, was declared to have spoken " the wonders 
of the Lord." So great was the credulity and fana- 
ticism which prevailed during the persecution, 
when the people were obliged to attend prayer- 
meetings at midnight, and found difficulty in tracing 
the way to the general rendezvous, that some 
averred a bright star, detached from the heavens, 
glided before them to give light to their path, and 
was carried, like a lanthom, by the hand of an invi- 
sible agent, and on such nights the sound of harps 
and melodies of ineflFable sweetness were heard on 
the solitary heights, celebrating the coming deliver- 
ance of the children of God. 

It was considered rare for an old person to have 
the spirit of prophecy ; it visited principally the 
young, the indigent, and the unfortunate ; rich per- 
sons and menial servants were said never to possess 
it. It would be of little interest to give in detail 
all the miracles and marvels declai-ed to have been 
effected by the inspiration of these deluded fanatics . 
the disease of the hysteric hallucination became 
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contagious, and so rapidly did it increase, that in 
one year, says Pejrrat, there were in Languedoc no 
less than a thousand prophets ; no town, hamlet, or 
mansion but had its inspired orator. Such was the 
melancholy state into which fear and superstition 
reduced a peaceful and simple-minded people, the 
consequence of that long-continued and atrocious 
system of persecution imposed upon them by the 
Grand Monarque. 

It was about the year 1689, when Baville, Inten- 
dant of Languedoc, and an Abb^ du Cheyla, in- 
spector of the catholic missions for the conversion 
of Huguenots in the south, being in full power, 
determined by any means, no matter how mur- 
derous, to extirpate heresy and heretics ; little 
thinking how surely their deeds must call up a 
spirit of resentment, which would at last show itself 
in open revolt In the cities, plains, mountains, and 
throughout the provinces, the cruelty of these men 
was unsparing. From time to time they seized in 
towns, in the houses of gentlemen, in cottages, those 
who preached, and sent them to the gibbet, and 
sent those who listened to the galleys. 

Wanting prudence in their measures, as well as 
mercy in their hearts, in 1689 Baville and his party 
put to death the most celebrated minister of the 
Cevennes, Claude Brousson, whose fate roused all 
the south to a fury of indignation. Brousson was 
a remarkable man in eveiy way, and affords so 
fair an example of the best amongst the so-called 
prophets of the desert, untouched by fanaticism or 

F 2 
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hallucination^ that it may be of interest to give a 
brief sketch of his career. 

He was a native of Nismes, an advocate by pro- 
fession, who to great learning, both profane and 
sacred, united a most christian spirit of meekness in 
things temporal, while he was manly and fearless in 
things eternal ; having God in all his thoughts, and 
the good of man in all his actions. When the per- 
secution of the Huguenots first commenced in Lan- 
guedoc, Brousson did not hesitate to take upon him- 
self, both legally and theologically, the perilous de- 
fence of the churches before the assembled Parlia- 
ment, and ended with an appeal in support of their 
rights, so solemn and eloquent that many of the 
Catholic bishops became alarmed ; and the Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse went so far as to advise the 
arrest of the bold advocate, observing that it was of 
no use to destroy heresy in the church, if it sprung 
up again in the Parliament. 

Soon after, seeing how serious the persecution was 
becoming, Brousson united himself to the conmiittee 
of the sixteen directors of the reformed churches of 
the south. Always modest and desirous of peace, 
be drew up for them a spirited but most respectful 
address to Louis XIV., showing their loyalty to be 
unshaken towards his sacred person, but that the 
followers of the Reformed Faith could not obey the 
edicts of his Majesty by renouncing it in opposition 
to their own conscience, and if their lives were to 
be the sacrifice of their fidelity, they were ready to 
resign them in 9uch a cause. 
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It was in vain ; Louis, the edicts, and the dragoons, 
seconded by the musket, the wheel and the gibbet, 
continued to enforce their arguments of conversion. 
Brousson, who spared no efforts as long as there 
remained but a shade of hope that reason and mo- 
deration might at last prevail in behalf of the Hu- 
guenots, finding how fruitless were his toils, retired 
to Lausanne, where his wife and his little son then 
resided, and resumed his functions as an advocate. 
His abilities, his independence, and his worth were 
too prominent to allow him long to remain in ob- 
scurity. He was deputed by the Protestant cantons 
of Switzerland on a mission to the Prince of Orange 
respecting a league of evangelical union for the 
safety of the Reformed Faith in every country 
where it was professed; a project which failed at 
the time, but was aftei-wards realised in the league 
of Augsburg. He returned home sadly disappointed 
with the result of his journey. 

Long and earnestly did the mind of Brousson 
dwell on the subject he had so much at heart ; his 
enthusiasm was awakened, and he took a resolution 
alike devotional and patriotic, but most disastrous 
for himself ; and though some months passed away 
before he put it into practice, never, as he declared, 
was it for a moment absent from his thoughts. By 
day he pondered over it, and the visions of the 
night presented to him nothing but the scenes of 
spiritual desolation in the Cevennes. The pastors, 
all save a few who lingered in woods and caves, had 
been driven away by bigotry and violence ; the flocks 
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were without the shepherds, a prey to the wolves. 
In his own exile he seemed to hear the ciy of his 
countrymen, '* Will you not come to console us ? 
Will you suffer us to perish without the comfort of 
God's word ? " 

This was enough ; he would return to the desert, 
aud, renouncing all earthly pursuits, devote himself 
to the ministry of the Protestant church and to 
the consolation of its desolate followers. Yet home 
ties were strong in his heart ; his wife and his little 
son, how could he part from them ? It was a ter- 
rible wrench of the most sacred bonds ; they were 
fondly linked in love, and his wife, whose courage 
was far less than her tenderness, hung upon the 
support of his affection. But Qod called, and he 
obeyed — one last embrace ; one farewell prayer that 
Providence would watch over the widow and the 
fatherless (for such he felt they would be when he 
was gone), and he tore himself away. Anxious that 
his motives should not be misunderstood, he wrote 
to explain them to Baville in his capacity of Inten- 
dant of Languedoc, the very man who so soon after 
became his deadly foe. 

On arriving in the Cevennes, Brousson obtained 
ordination at the hands of Vivens and Gabriel, two 
fugitive pastors. For nearly a year he lived in a 
cavern amongst rocks and precipices, enduring every 
hardship and never shrinking from toil. He tra- 
velled eveiywhere throughout the province, preached 
regularly three times a week, sometimes every day ; 
and, in defiance of edicts and in the face of danger 
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and death, performed the rites of baptism, marriage, 
and burial of the dead ; visiting the sick, the forlorn, 
and the dying, wherever the prayer of Christian 
comfort could be oflFered up. 

Baville, fearing the effect of the preacher's elo- 
quence in Languedoc, set a price upon his head 
— five hundred louis d*or to whomsoever should 
capture him alive or dead. A serious oflFence was 
laid to his charge : that he was considered to have 
been connected with certain persons in a plan for in- 
surrection, that was to be assisted by the Duke de 
Schomberg. Brousson protested against such suspi- 
cions as calumnies wholly void of foundation. Again 
he wrote to Baville, "My design is not to cause 
troubles : I do harm to no one. I hold the assembly 
of my coDgregations without arms ; I travel without 
arms ; and, like a lamb, unprotected."* 

It was about this period that one of his most 
beloved friends, Vivens, a fearless prophet of the 
desert, as he was called, was cruelly put to death by 
the order of Baville. Brousson was warned that he 
would be the next sacrificed ; but he went on his 
way, sorrowing indeed, yet never turning aside from 
what he believed to be his appointed work. He 
said that, in the midst of murders and horrors, the 
hand of Providence was over him as a shield ; 
and that he seemed spared for the consolation of 
(jod's people. It appears marvellous how he could 
accomplish it ; but in the midst of all these toils and 
dangers, he wrote in his cavern many excellent reli- 

♦ Peyrat, vol. 1, p. 22i. 
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gious works, and the most celebrated of all his pro- 
ductions — " The Mystic Manna of the Desert." Much 
of his teaching was by parables and symbols, as best 
suited for the instruction of his simple-minded audi- 
tors ; his favourite symbols were the lamb and the 
dove; the emblems of his heavenly Master. At 
times, when so closely watched that he could not 
hope to reach those he wished to address, without 
falling into the hands of his enemies, he dictated 
short instructive sentences, and these were cut in 
wood and even in stone, and conveyed from one to 
another, and carefully concealed. 

But Brousson was not destined to remain for more 
than a year where he firet commenced his ministry. 
Once more was he driven by persecution to take 
shelter in Switzerland. Whilst there and somewhat 
recruited in strength and spirits, the report of the 
sufferings of Languedoc again reached him. Touched 
to the heart by what he heard, again did he bid 
farewell to his wife and son ; he could not restrain 
his tears; they mingled with his parting benedic- 
tion : nor did he attempt to conceal from them the 
presentiment he felt, that his journey would end hi» 
toilsome pilgrimage, and win for him his crown. 
This occurred in the spring of 1698. 

By order of the Intendant, the soldiers, like savage 
animals in the ancient arena, were let loose to prey 
upon and destroy the miserable Cevenols ; and find- 
ing that Brousson was returned and once more en- 
gaged in preaching, Baville set a still higher price 
upon the pastor'9 head He was sought after and 
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actively pursued ; but again escaped, with a purpose 
to take shelter in the mountains. At one moment he 
was so hotly pressed that he rushed into the house of 
a person friendly to the persecuted, where there was 
only one place that gave a chance for safety. At the 
side of a well, and near the bottom, was an excava- 
tion, large enough to afford a hiding hole for a man, 
and thither he was let down. But even thither he 
was pursued by an archer, who suspected that there 
might be a hiding-place of this nature. ^The pursuer, 
however, from passing suddenly from the light of 
day to the obscurity of the pit, did not descry the 
niche nor its tenant. The archer reascended, and 
Brousson was safe. But he was not destined long 
to escape the determined malice of his enemies. 

After resuming his labours, similar to those already 
described, and with undiminished ardour, he pro- 
posed to terminate his present mission in Poitou ; 
but the hour of his martyrdom approached. Baville, 
knowing the fearless energy of his character, and 
how his preaching kept alive the spirit of the Hugue- 
nots, was resolved to stop his career. He beset his 
path with spies and seeming friends, ready to 
betray him on the first opportunity. On his way to 
Pau, Brousson had to deliver a letter of recommen- 
dation addressed to a young Huguenot lady. By 
mistake he gave it to one of the same name who was 
an apostate ; and within an hour after was betrayed 
to the consul. Finding his error as soon as he had 
committed it, he fled ; but was followed and seized 
at Oldron as he entered an auberge. At once he 
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avowed who he was ; and held forth his hands cheer- 
fully to receive the chains that bound them. He 
was carried to the Castle of Pau. 

That castle, during the reign of the excellent 
Jeanne D'Albret, the mother of Henry IV., was the 
stronghold of the Reformers. But now, how changed ! 
it was used as a prison. Yet, as if the manes of the 
heroic Jeanne still lingered within the fortress, in- 
spiring a spirit of pity into tlie heart of De Pinon, 
the governor and keeper of the Huguenot prisoners 
within its walls, he treated them with kindness and 
humanity. When the man who had secured Brous- 
son came before this governor and demanded the 
payment of the sum set by Baville on the pastor's 
head, " Miserable wretch ! " exclaimed De Pinon, 
'* do you not blush to meet the eye of men, when 
you traffic in their blood ? Retire ! I cannot bear 
the sight of you." 

Baville, being informed of the arrest of the elo- 
quent preacher, ordered him to be removed from 
Pau to Montpelier, where he was residing as inten- 
dant of Languedoc. Pinon was much affected on 
bidding adieu to Brousson, and recommended the 
military, who formed his escort, to show their pri- 
soner every possible indulgence. He was conducted 
without chains, and but negligently guarded. On 
passing down the canal of the south, the boat in 
which they glided along was stopped for awhile, and 
the archers were sleeping. Brousson could have 
escaped ; and there was no one in that vicinity who 
would have done other than bid him God speed ; in 
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a few hours he could have reached the Pyrenees in 
safety. But he had given his word to the indulgent 
archers that he would not attempt an escape ; and not 
to save his life would he have broken it. More- 
over, he would have deemed it derogatory to fly 
from his fate, appointed, as he believed it to be, by 
God. 

On arriving at Montpelier he wa^ imprisoned in 
the citadel; and on the 4th of November was brought 
before the Intendant and other officials for trial. 
The hall was filled with the Catholic clergy, military 
men, and men of the law, all anxious to see the 
once-famous advocate, who, from conscientious mo- 
tives, had left all — fame, fortune, with the home ties 
of peace and love — to become the wandering, the 
zealous, the fearless pastor of the desert. He now 
stood before them to meet death as his reward. 
Brousson, so gifted with eloquence, refused to plead 
in his own defence ; to do so he held as unworthy 
the cause for which he was arraigned. He spoke 
but little in reply to the questions put to him, 
and that little with perfect calmness and simplicity. 
He repeated what he had before said to BaviUe, that 
he did no harm to man ; his religion was that of the 
Reformed church ; he feared God, and, as a minister 
of His word, had returned to France to console his 
unfortunate brothers in the faith. Baville, not 
knowing what to say, put to him the stupid question, 
" What were the motives of his conduct in the Ce- 
vennes ? " Brousson replied, " To preach the Crospel 
after the example of the Apostles." 
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His judges, without even a shadow of evidence to 
support a mere suspicion, chose to consider that be- 
cause his beloved friend, the late energetic pastor 
Vivens, had suffered a cruel death for being a par- 
tisan in an aboiiiive plot to bring the Duke de 
Schomberg to the aid of the Huguenots, he (Brous- 
son) must have been concerned in the same. With 
one voice he was condemned on the assumption 
of a guilty connivance. His sentence was that 
lie should suffer torture upon the rack ; then 
that he should be broken alive on the wheel, and 
finally, to cover his memory with disgrace, that he 
should be hanged on a gibbet. Baville was bad 
enough ; but the sentence of this tribunal of blood 
appeared even to him so monstrous that he reversed 
the latter part of it, and ordered that after seeing 
the instrument of torture, the victim was to be 
hanged before he was broken on the wheel. Brous- 
son received his sentence with perfect equanimity, 
and retired for the night to prayer and calm sleep. 
On the following day, he walked between two sol- 
diers to the place of execution. Many a faithful 
Cevenol had already perished on that spot. A large 
body of military and a vast concourse of people sur- 
rounded the scaffold. Brousson would have ad- 
dressed them ; but the few words he spoke were 
rendered inaudible by the roll of the drums. 

He was then executed as directed by BaviUe, and 
immediately after the body was broken on the wheel. 
Such was the calm heroism with which this pastor of 
the desert met his fate, that the very executioner 
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was unable to do his part with his customary indif- 
ference. " I have," he said, " executed above two 
hundred condemned persons; but none ever made me 
tremble as did Monsieur de Brousson." And when, 
according to the sentence, the victim was led to see 
the rack, before he was conducted to the scaffold, 
such of his judges as were with him were more pale 
and trembling than he was. He did look upon it, 
then raised his eyes to heaven in prayer to God. " I 
could," said the commissioner who stood by his side 
in those awful moments, "I could have fled away 
rather than have put to death such an honest man« 
I could, if I dared, speak much about him — certainly, 
he died like a saint."* 



* Peyrat, vol. 1, p. 254. 
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It was in the spiiDg of 1702, when a young man, 
named Durand Fage, attended, aimed, one of the 
nocturnal assemblies for worship near Nismes. " My 
son," exclaimed a prophetess who was present, " that 
sword which you bear shall destroy the enemies of the 
tiiith." She then continued to address him in like 
manner and with great energy, till her enthusiasm 
became contagious, and at length a hundred voices 
echoed her exhortation to go forth and do battle 
with the enemies of CJod.* 

At another meeting a Cevenol called Stephen 
Goute, who had just escaped from a dungeon to 
which he had been committed by Baville, suddenly 

* Peyrat, vol. 1, p. 2S5. 
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appeared, and declared that the angel of God had 
delivered him as he did St. Peter ; for he had passed 
through his guards and the iron gates of the prison 
unharmed. "Arm, arm !" he exclaimed, in the fervour 
of his fanaticism ; *' God will restore to France the 
tnie church, by a thousand of his people, and by the 
arms of the faithful." Many were the prophets who 
took up the like strain ; it spread through the moun- 
tains with the rapidity of lightning, and the Cevenols 
by hundreds were ready for the contest. 

It was time to draw the sword in self-defence, 
for the persecution had recommenced with tenfold 
violence. Several of the religious assemblies of the 
desert were surprised by the soldiers, and all who 
attended them were massacred. The spirit of ven- 
geance could no longer be restrained, and manifested 
itself in a frightful manner, as the event we have 
now to relate will show, 

The Abb^ du Cheyla, or the arch-priest, as he is 
called by Peyrat, lived in a noble mansion, " au pont 
de Montvert ," whose original proprietor had been 
killed during the dragonnade of 1685. His com- 
mission was to look after, and direct the conversion 
of Huguenots ; and for upwards of fifteen years he 
had committed in that office eveiy sort of crime that 
can render accursed a man who abuses irresponsible 
power. He was the tyrant of the mountains, and in 
himself, says Henri Martin, " perp^tuait les dragon- 
nades." He made his house a den of torture ; re- 
storing the atrocious inventions of the Middle Ages ; 
without having for so doing the miserable excuse of 
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a severe fanaticism ; and he mixed (no uncommon 
thing in a tyrant of his class) licentiousness with 
ferocity. He tore Huguenot children from their 
mothers ; confined them in convents, where, as a 
strange kind of expiation for the heresy of their 
parents, he made them undergo such penances as in 
some cases ended their lives. 

Even the dying he worried ; threatened them with 
eternal death, and that their bodies should find a 
grave in a ditch, or be cast out to the dogs and the 
vultures. To prevent shelter being afforded to those 
whom he hunted for heresy, he caused an edict of l^ze 
Majesty to be proclaimed against all who received 
a Huguenot within their doors. No day passed 
without his committing some act of cruelty ; but his 
most inveterate hatred he exercised on the prophets 
of the desert. One of these he caused to be burnt 
alive ; many he hanged ; and one, whom he sentenced 
to be broken on the wheel, disappeared (no doubt by 
the connivance of his gaoler) the night before he was 
to suffer. The tyrant must have felt a pleasure, 
such as we ascribe to fiends, in applying torture, as 
he caused some of his wretched prisoners to be tied 
with their heads and backs bent, or in attitudes, if 
possible, more painful than if stretched on the ordi- 
nary rack. Such was the Abb^ du Cheyla, the priest 
appointed to teach true religion in the south. 

In the summer of 1702 several Cevenols, of both 
sexes, who had suffered from this man's severity, 
formed themselves into a company, and, under the 
guidance of a muleteer of Cannes^ set forth on a 
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project of emigration to Geneva. Amongst them 
were two girls, of parents above the order of pea- 
santry. Unhappily, though this band of pilgrims 
pursued their way by an unfrequented route, they 
were suspected, and fell into the hands of the mili- 
tary, who were laid in ambush to surprise thenu 
They were carried at once to Du Cheyla. The two 
girls he sent to a convent, the rest of the women to 
the prison of Mente, and the men he detained in his 
own dungeons at Pont de Montvert Many of the 
friends of these captives, in the hope to save 
them, hastened to throw themselves at the feet of 
the arch-priest, but found him inexorable. The only 
reply he gave was that the male prisoners were des- 
tined for the galleys, and their guide for the gibbet 
The suppliants departed in despair ; and the report 
they made of the fate of their relatives spread 
rapidly through the Cevennes. 

A few days after a prayer-meeting was announced 
to be held on Sunday, the 23rd of the month, on the 
lofty mountain of Bourgfes. By its grandeur and 
its towering height, that mountain had impressed 
80 many of the susceptible prophets with devotional 
ideas, that it became a favourite place for prayer. 
It was often wrapt in clouds, and looked dark and 
solemn in the fury of the tempest; or in calmer 
seasons was lighted with the roseate tints of the first 
beams of the morning sun. The time appointed for 
the meeting was night, and nothing less than a 
sense of deep devotion to God, and fear of the 
tyranny of man, could have brought together such an 
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assembly at such an hour and in such a place. 
Several determined men and resolute women stood 
around silent, with anxious looks, expecting the pro- 
phet who on that night was to be their preacher. 
At length he appeared. 

. He was about fifty years old ; tall, large in person, 
with long thin features; the eyes dark, and deep set, 
beneath eyebrows thick and black, like his long and 
bushy hair. The expression of his countenance was 
wild and severe; altogether there was about him 
" that air of savage mystery " which fanaticism and 
reverie so frequently gave to the prophets of the 
desert. This was Pierre Siguier, or as he is 
called by the historian, Peyrat, " the Danton of the 
Desert." 

There are men formed for revolutionary times; the 
moral tempest is their element ; the destruction of 
those they hate their function ; and the power which 
they gain over others to make them obey their 
behests, arises from strength of intellect and an un- 
bending will. Siguier was such a man. Lost to all 
sense of mercy as of fear, exasperated by the perse- 
cution of his countrymen, he breathed nothing but 
vengeance, and entertained the plan of destroying, 
if possible, all the Catholic priests, losing in his 
reckless indignation even the wish to discriminate 
between those who persecuted and those who did 
not.* 

On the night in question, Pierre Seguier com- 
menced his discourse by deploring the fate destined 

* Peyrat, toL i. p. 801. 
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for the prisoners at Pont de Montvert. *' But," he 
exclaimed, with the utmost energy, " the Lord has 
directed me to take up arms to deliver our captive 
brothers, and to destroy the priest of Moloch, who 
holds them in his prisons." Another prophet, Salo- 
mon Condere, started up and declared that by a 
vision he had received the same command. A third 
followed — Abraham Mazel — in the same lofty strain. 
All present caught the enthusiasm ; and, with one 
applauding voice, their limbs trembUng with eager- 
ness, to press forward for the accomplishment of 
their purpose, to give freedom to their brethren, and 
to wreak vengeance on their persecutor. 

There was one present, a youth of seventeen, the 
eldest of three sons of a shepherd of Anduze, who 
had been impressed by the preaching of Brousson, 
when, little more than eleven years old, his mother 
took him to hear the prophet. He was a fair youth, 
not tall, slight, graceful yet robust, of handsome 
features and a pleasing expression of countenance, in 
the bloom of health, with bright blue eyes and hair 
of light brown, that fell in abundant tresses over his 
shoulders. Altogether, he was such as we may fancy 
him to have been, who, armed with the shepherd's 
sling, in the cause of the Lord overcame the giant 
Philistine. This youth, bom in the year of the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, and who seemed 
destined to live to avenge that act of tyranny, was 
Jean Cavalier. 

He was not slow to add his voice to the general 
call for vengeance. On the breaking up of the 

o 2 
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meeting, Siguier, Abraham^ and Salomon took the 
most active steps to add to their numbers all who, 
like themselves, longed for the call to arms. S^uier 
gave the rendezvous, at nightfall on the morrow, in 
the forest of Altefaze, on the southern side of the 
mountain of Bourgfes, where three gigantic beech- 
trees reared their heads above every other denizen 
of the forest. 

At the place, and at the hour named, fifty armed 
confederate assembled, ready to obey and eager to 
follow, even to the death, their stem and resolute 
leader. The three beech trees* overshadowed the 
spot, which has been termed the savage cradle of the 
insurrection of the Camisards.f It was so, indeed ; 
for there all was arranged ; and from that spot 
Pierre S^uier, on the same night, the 24th of July, 
led on his chosen band towards the Pont de Montvert. 
Their purpose, as they viewed it, was to fulfill 
the behest of God. Whilst they descended, they 
sang one of the hymns of Marot, and the solemn 
strain naingled with the sighing of the night winds 
and the rush of the mountain torrents. 

On that night, within the Abbey of Pont de Mont- 
vert (for by that name eo goodly a priest as Du 
Cheyla deemed himself to be, he had chosen to call 
his mansion) there was mirth and carousing. A 
dozen of Catholic priests, all under Du Cheyla's con- 

* We are told by M. Peyrat, that of these only one now remains, in 
Hke last stage of '' hoar antiquity." 

t So called from the irhite shirt or frock tjiat they adopted, to know 
each other in the obscurity of their night attacks upon the' foe ; or in 
wandering through the darkness of forests and of subterranean caves. 
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trol and in absolute obedience to him, were his boon 
companions ; and besides these he had varlets for 
his service, and soldiers for his protection. Alto- 
gether the arch-priest had formed around him a 
little court after his own fashion, and greatly 
prided himself in it. On the night in question he 
was in high spirits, courteous and pleasant, con- 
gratulating himself and his clerical fellow-labourers 
on having done so much work, and so easily, in 
the destruction of heretics, when a servant suddenly 
rushed in, and disturbed the conviviality, by an- 
nouncing that he had heard in the distance, as if 
descending from the heights, the psalmody of the 
Cevenols. He anxiously listened, and, as it ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, so did the strains be- 
come louder and louder, as of many voices. 

At first, Du Cheyla treated the warning lightly ; 
but finding it true, he desired some of his military 
to go forth and rid him of those singing moun- 
taineers, whilst he opened a window above and 
cried out : — " Retire, you canaille ; retire, you evil 
Huguenots ! Begone with you instantly ! " They 
replied by demanding, " The prisoners 1 the pri- 
soners ! " Du Cheyla then ordered the guard to 
fire upon the intruders from above, for as they had 
completely invested the house, no one could pass 
out without being struck down on the instant. 
The guard fired; one of the prophets was killed 
and others wounded. This made the besiegers 
furious ; and seizing the trunk of a tree which 
was lying against the wall, they used it as a bat- 
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tering ram, forced the door, and gained entrance. 
All rushed to the dungeons ; broke into them, and 
found the prisoners. The tight of these unfortunate 
beings filled their deliverers with hoiTor. Some 
could not stand from the tortures they had suffered, 
and many were chained. Exasperated by the cruel- 
ties exercised on their brothers, thus brought to 
light, with one impulse the Cevenols sought for the 
arch-priest In their haste and fury they mistook 
one of his chaplains for himself and despatched him. 
Cheyla heard their cries, their terrible denuncia- 
tions, and knew that he was lost. He gave absolu- 
tion to those about him, whilst from the head of a 
flight of stairs they endeavoured to drive back the 
assailants who demanded his life. One of the 
Cevenols was severely wounded, but cried aloud, 
•* Children of God, use not your arms, they do but 
retard our work ; burn, bum, under his own roof, the 
priest and the satellites of Baal ! *' 

These words were not spoken to deaf ears ; every 
thing that came in the way was seized for fuel, the 
beds of the soldiers, the seats from the chapel, the 
very chaira and tables, and the heap was soon in 
flames. Du Cheyla and some of his people had 
taken refuge in a vaulted apartment under the roof. 
They tied the sheets of their beds together for a 
cord, and the first who descended into the garden 
was the arch-priest. He fell, broke his thigh, and 
crawled to hide himself in the hedge of the enclo- 
sure. Some who descended after him plunged into 
the river Tarn, and crossed under the fire of their 
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pursuers. The woodwork of the mansion being old 
the fire spread with such fury that the roof speedily 
fell in, and the glare of the flames served as a thou- 
sand torches to light the insurgents to their prey. 
He was torn from his hiding place, " Kill him ! kill 
him ! shoot him ! strangle the accursed perse- 
cutor ! '* The wretch piteously prayed for his life 
— only to spare his life. 

S^uier rushed upon him. " Aye, you are a pri- 
soner now," he exclaimed, "you, the slayer of the 
children of God ! Ask not for life ; no mercy ! the 
Lord commands death/* And as he thus spoke he 
sti-uck the first blow. Every one who stood around 
now rushed upon the prostrate victim, each deal- 
ing a deadly blow. " There," said one, " take that 
for my father who expired upon the wheel ! " 
Another followed, " And that for my brother whom 
you sent to the galleys ! " " And that for my mother 
killed by you with grief ! '' " And that for my 
sister, my friends perishing in exile, in prison, in 
torture ! " and so they continued, till the wretched 
man expired. He received fifty-two wounds, twenty- 
five of which were mortal His intendant, his cook, 
and many of his soldiers were despatched on the 
spot The rescued prisoners implored and obtained 
mercy for one domestic and one soldier who had 
treated them with kindness. 

The act of vengeance accomplished, S^uier and 
his comrades threw themselves on their knees beside 
the bodies of the massacred, and a strange spectacle 
it was thus to see bloodshed combined with a service 
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to God, as they poured out their hearts in thankful- 
ness for their success. All the live-long night they 
sang psalms, the wild harmony of which mingled 
with the roar of the flames and the rush of the rising 
storm. At the break of day S^uier directed a 
retreat, and still singing a psalm of triumph, the 
Camisards retraced their steps to the shelter of their 
caves and rocky fastnessea* 

The death of Du Cheyla caused great consterna- 
tion amongst the priests. His body was found the 
n^xt morning in the garden, and having been care- 
fully removed and dressed in full pontificals, was 
displayed to the mob to be venerated as that of a 
martyr. After which, attended by a vast concourse 
of clergy, magistrates, and people, it was borne to 
the church built by Urban V., at a place called St. 
Germain's, where the arch-priest had erected a tomb 
for himself. In the funeral oration pronounced in 
his honour, he was described as a martyr who had 
destroyed heretics with marvellous resolution and 
success. Before, however, the laudatory preacher 
got to a close, a cry without of " The insurgents — 
the insurgents are upon us ! " startled orator, 
priests, mayor, and burgesses, and they one and all 
took to their heeU, and left the corpse " alone with 
his glory." 

Pierre S^uier retired to the mountain D'Ou, 
where near the summit, and concealed by the woods, 
he could wander and look down with impunity upon 
his enemies, who thronged in the valley beneath. 

♦ F^jiftt, ToL i. p. 298. 
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In those woods did he pass the night succeediDg the 
arch-priest's murder, and, on the following day 
(July 26th), to use the expression of the Cevenol 
historian, " he came out of his forests as the storm 
does from the cloud." Soon after, he went towards 
the south, and once more attended by his band of 
Canusards, exercised with appalling cruelty what he 
called the Judgment of God. We will not follow 
him through scenes so fearful, in which many of his 
victims were the unoffending and helpless Catholics. 
But fanaticism, like madness, strikes at friend as 
well as foe, innocent or guilty, without distinction. 

Baville received such intelligence that, as in- 
tendant of the south, he was called upon for imme- 
diate exertion to protect the priests and the country. 
But in doing this he acted unwisely, and, without 
sufficient enquiry, suspected persons, wholly innocent, 
to be in league with the insurgents. Many of these 
hastened from all parts to throw themselves at his 
feet, and protest their loyalty. A strong body of 
military, headed by an experienced officer, a Captain 
Poul, set out to track the movements of the merci- 
less prophet. He received information that S^uier 
was encamped at Fontmorte, an elevated plain 
amoDg the mountains, and thither he directed his 
course. 

Seeing the approach of the enemy, Siguier 
calmly awaited him at the head of a small band of 
men. The contest was severe, but the superiority both 
of numbers and discipline was with the regular troops, 
and at length seized by a panic the Camisards fled. 
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In vain did their chief endeavour to rally them : he 
was left with only two, the most devoted of his men. 
Poul took him with his own hand. He was at once 
conducted to Florae in chains. During the route 
Poul addressed his captive with courtesy. 

" Unfortunate man ! now you are mine ; after the 
crimes you have committed how do you expect to 
be treated?" 

" As I should treat you if you were in my place, 
and I had made you prisoner/' replied the undaunted 
prophet. 

He was brought to trial, and appeared before his 
judges with a calm and proud demeanour; when 
questioned, giving many of his answers by passages 
from Holy Writ. 

" Your name ? " demanded the chief magistrate. 

" Pien-e Siguier." 

" Wherefore are you considered spiritual ? " 

" Because the spirit of God is within me." 

" Your home ? " 

"The desert — and soon in heaven," he replied, 
looking upwards. 

Ask pardon of the king." 

I have no other king than the eternal" 

Do you not feel remorse for your crimes ? " 

" My soul,*' answered the fanatic, " is as a garden 
filled with shades and fountains." 

Judgment was then passed upon him. Fii-st his 
right hand was to be cut off, and after he was to be 
burnt alive at Pont Montvert. Of the two Camisards 
who had been faithful to him to the last, one was to 
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be broken alive on the wheel, and the other hanged. 
On the 12th of August, with an unchanged de- 
meanour, Siguier approached the pile destined for 
his execution. He looked steadily upon it, and then 
addressed the people who thronged to witness his 
death. " My brothers, wait and hope in the eternal. 
Our Carmels, now desolate, shall again blossom* in 
the solitudes of Lebanon, even as the rose ! " He died 
with unshaken firmness. 

Great as may be the respect we enteiiain for the 
grandeur of the religious trust evinced by Pierre 
Siguier, it Ls overpowered by the disgust we feel 
for his unsparing cruelty, and the blood of the 
innocent shed by him at the suggestion of his 
fanaticism. 



CHAPTER III. 




The CSamLsards diacouraged — Some fly to Geneva ; others deterred by 
the Warning of a Young CeTenol— ^Jean Cavalier — His Birth, 
Childhood — Persecuted — Betums —Advises against Emigration — 
Arrival of Laporte — Reprobates Flight— Offers to become Chief of 
the War — Chosen — Cavalier raises a Band of young Troops — 
Chosen their Captain — His first Bxploit— The Prior of St. Martin 
— Castanet — Bavanel and Calinat — Their Charaeters and Enter- 
prises — Boland sent by Laporte to forward the Revolt in the 
Plain — His Address to the People — The Children of Gtxl formed 
into dasses — ^Their Rank, Order, and Occupations. 

After the death of Siguier, the Camisards were 
80 greatly discouraged that many even of their 
leaders fled to Geneva, and others, who were dis- 
posed to emigrate into England, or to still more 
distant countries, were deterred from their purpose 
by one already mentioned, but of whom we must 
now speak more at large. 

Jean Cavalier was born at Ribaute (a town in the 
neighbourhood of Anduze), in the year 1685. His 
father was a peasant, very poor and honest, and 
Jean, the eldest of his three sons, was at first placed 
with a shepherd, but afterwards apprenticed to a 
baker at Anduze. As we have stated, his mother 
took him, when yet a child, to hear the preaching of 
Brousson, which even at that early age deeply im- 
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pressed him. During his shepherd life (according to 
tradition) he would spend hours on the banks of the 
Gardon, watching the manoeuvres of the soldiers, 
who, at that time, were stationed in the country, in 
order to frighten the Protestants into conversion. 
Possibly it was from observing the movements of these 
men, that little Jean acquired a love of the military 
profession, and learnt the first rudiments of the art 
of war, which many years after he exercised with so 
much ability and success. 

Be this as it may, the persecution he suffered 
from the priest of Ribaute (in consequence of his re- 
taining and even repeating the precepts of Brousson) 
compelled him to fly, and in 1701 he made his way 
to Geneva, where he remained for a year employed 
in a bakers house. It was whilst there that he 
fancied himself possessed by the Holy Spirit, and 
commanded to return to Languedoc. " My master," 
he said, on parting from his employer, " in a short 
time you will hear something spoken of me.'* Jean 
Cavalier was then only seventeen years old. Arrived 
at Ribaute, he joined the confederacy, when they 
met at the three beech trees ; and was likewise 
present at the death of the detestable Du Cheyla, 
an event which determined the insurrection of the 
Cevenols. 

Such was the young, the handsome, and the 
spirited Cavalier, when he prevailed with many, 
instead of ^ing to a cowardly flight from the land 
of their birth, to have recourse to arms and join 
their brothers in the defence of their lives and their 
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fedth. " And who is your commander ? *' said one 
fix)m the Lower Cevennes, who had recently enrolled 
himself in the cause of the persecuted. " No one 
yet," replied Cavalier. ** That will never do/* said 
the new comer ; " a chief you must have, or confusion 
and disorder will be your destruction." 

Two days after this brief discourae, there arrived 
another individual who afterwards became very cele- 
brated, Laporte ; he came with a few others to unite 
himself to the little band which Cavalier was 
anxiously gathering round him. He too reprobated 
emigration. " What, my brothers," he exclaimed — 
"what have we to do that we should seek the 
stranger ? Have we not a country of our own ? the 
country of our forefathers ; it is our home, and it 
should be our tomb. Our land you say is a land of 
servitude and of death. Well, then, set it free. 
Deliver our brothers from oppression, extirpate the 
priests of Baal, and build up again the temple of the 
Lord, Say not what can we do ? our numbers are 
few — ^we have no arms. Have we not our hatchets ? 
they will soon procure for us better arms. The God 
of armies is our strength. We can raise the psalm 
of battle : and from the Loz^re to the sea shall the 
voice of Israel be heard. My brothers, one object 
alone is worthy of us ; to live or to die the liberators 
of our country and the avengers of the eternal You 
have, you say, no chief — I will be your chief." 

These words reanimated the drooping spirits of the 

Cevenols ; the irresolute became firm, and with one 

, voice they cried, " Be our chief; it is the will of the 
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eternal" Laporte was instantly chosen, and assumed 
the title of " colonel of the children of God." 

He was a man of middle age, of humble origin, but 
endowed by nature with good sense, of strong passions 
and of great energy. His zeal for religion was little 
governed by moderation ; and his chief delight was 
" in the singing of psalms with a thundering voice." 
He was a perfect type of a class of men in rustic life, 
who, like the peasantry of La Vendue in later years, 
are bold and manly in revolutionary times ; and who 
when they rise into authority consider themselves as 
invested with a " popular royalty " that entitles them 
to the respect and obedience of those around them. 
One of Laporte's first exploits was determined, but 
neither cruel nor bloody — his men wanted arms ; 
and he surprised a vast number of Catholic villages 
and small towns, disarmed the afifrighted inhabitants, 
and handed over the muskets and ammunition he 
thus acquired to his own people.* 

Cavalier was also active. One day, descending 
from the heights of Anduze to visit his native town, 
he asked many of his old acquaintance with whom 
he met, " Can you rest here in peace, when your 
brothers are fighting and dying in the cause of the 
Lord V* Moved by the energy with which he advocated 
the cause he had so much at heart, several young 
men consented to follow him for life or death. That 
very night, in conducting them to the mountains, he 
passed near the residence of the Prior of St. Martin 
de Durfort. It was well known that a stock of arms 

♦ Peyrat, roL i p. 306. 
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had been deposited in his house, and these young 
insurgents were resolved to have them. But the 
prior was no peraecutor, he was therefore 'safe. 
"You shall touch nothing but the arms," said 
Cavalier to his companions, as he knocked on the 
door. Some one questioned from within "What 
was wanted at that hour of the night?" "The 
viaticum for a dying person," was the reply. On 
hearing this the prior looked out from his window 
above ; and seeing some twenty young men, who 
seemed full of life and vigour, and by their laughing 
and spirits to entertain no thoughts of death, he 
became greatly alarmed. Cavalier hastened to re- 
assure him, and asked for nothing but the arms in 
his charge. These were surrendered, and the young 
Camisards, enjoying the success of their first exploit, 
parted from the good priest in peace, and Cavalier 
was formally elected the chief of his new comrades. 

Another dauntless spirit sprang up at this time, 
who was of a fiercer nature than the fair-haired boy 
of Anduza Andr^ Castanet in his childhood had 
tended the goats, and learnt to tread the slippery 
mountain paths as fearlessly as his flock. When 
older grown he was of the same trade as his father, 
a carder of wool, and so earnest in his religious 
opinions, that to avoid persecution he fled for a time, 
but retuiTied in 1700 ; believing himself alike in- 
spired to preach and to destroy the enemies of his 
faith. He possessed a courage that despised all 
dangers ; indeed, he rejoiced in them. The ferocity 
of his nature was well denoted by his exterior — dark 
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complexioned, hard featured, black-haired, with fiery, 
eyes and limbs ill-formed but massive ; he is described 
by a contemporary as having, to a fanciful imagina- 
tion, " the figure of a bear." He considered himself 
a great theologian ; and to complete his pretensions, 
wore such a wig as the learned doctors of his day 
usually adopted.* 

Another Cevenol, named Bavanel, who had been 
a soldier, joined the insurrection at this time, 
and soon became one of the leaders of it. This 
man, dark and fierce, was compared to a bull-dog, 
always bristling and growling. His face, seamed 
with sabre-cuts, was maiked by the ruflSanly expres- 
sion commonly ascribed to a bandit. He lived prin- 
cipally on brandy and tobacco ; and his only occu- 
pations were fighting and singing psalms. He had a 
great friend, in his own way, named Catinat, of whom 
we shall hear more hereafter. These men were 
equals in dauntless courage ; but in other warlike 
points they difiered. Rava^el was skilful in a retreat, 
but even then furious as a wild boar in turning upon 
and menacing his pursuera Catinat was most able 
in attack and had the rush and the spring of a 
tiger. These friends were seldom apart ; they were 
brothers in arms, in enterprise, and suffered alike 
in the reverses of their fortunes ; and even in the 
close of their career."!" Catinat commenced his by an 
act of vengeance ; for he waylaid and killed the 
Baron de Saint Comes, who had been a cruel per- 

• Peyrat, voL i. p. 332. 
t Peyrat, voL i. p. 371. 
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secutor of the Reformed faith. This deed of blood, 
to say the least of it, was most unwise ; as, in his 
efforts to find out the guilty, Baville wreaked his 
fury on many innocent Protestants of the plain ; in- 
flicting on them the most barbarous chastisements. 
Exasperated by this, Laporte sent a nephew of his, 
named Roland, to stir up the people of the plains 
to join the revolt. 

Roland was animated, intelligent, of a manly per- 
son, and possessed a rude eloquence, at once religious 
and warlike, that had wondrous power in moving the 
passions of those he addressed. " My brothers," ex- 
claimed this young prophet, for he was held to be 
such, ** we are in arms for the cause of Ood, and the 
deliverance of our Israel — ^follow us to the moun- 
tains ? no country can be better adapted for war— 
the summits for our cmaps, their gorges for ambush 
— our woods to rally in, or for safety in defeat, paths 
to defy pursuit, which can only be trodden by the 
foot of the mountaineer. Fear not for shelter; 
during the winter month3 you will find the cabins of 
the shepherd, the grottos, the caves open to you. 
All our people are brothers ; they will share with 
you their bread, their milk, the flesh of their flocks, 
and the chestnuts of our forests. What can you 
fear ? And did not God nourish his people in the 
desert? Did he not send the raven to feed his 
prophet, and will he not again work miracles ? Has 
not His holy spirit descended amongst his afflicted 
children ? He consoles ; He strengthens us ; He 
calls us to arms ; and will He not in time of need 
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cause His angel to go before us ? For myself, I 
have taken up arms in His cause ; and I will do my 
duty." ♦ 

These and similar speeches, from the warmth of 
their delivery and the sincerity of their purpose, pro- 
duced so gieat an effect, that the wavering became 
firm and the timid brave. In a short time Roland 
traversed the province from the Upper Cevennes to 
the sea shore. The people hastened to his nocturnal 
meetings, and many of the better classes struck 
with the natural dignity of his deportment, and 
touched by the strain of his warlike and scriptural 
addresses, joined him. Some, in the enthusiasm 
which he called forth, offered him what they deemed 
the best of their wealth, a noble band of their sons 
who were old enough to bear arms. But Roland 
would not at once allow them to form into a brigade ; 
he bade them wait, that the rising of the people 
might be simultaneousi The chieftains formed them- 
selves into three divisions — ^Laporte led the survivors 
of Siguier's Camisards, Roland and Castanet headed 
the new recruits, whose numbers did not at first ex- 
ceed fifty. One of the chroniclers of the Cevenols 
asserts that the celebrated Roman triumvirate did 
not make more stir in Italy than these three chiefs 
of the Camisards.^ 

At this period, the children of God classed them- 
selves, according to what they considered the mea- 
sure of inspiration vouchsafed to particular persons. 

* Fejrai, toL i. p. 314, and pastim. 
t Jbid. ToL i. p. 314. t Brueys. 
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First in rank were those who had the giftSy or 
supreme inspiration — Roland was of this class. Next 
the prophets, or regular preachers. Thirdly, those 
who being filled with the Holy Spirit, considered 
they were directed by Him what to do or to speak ; 
and fourthly, those who had the spirit of admoni- 
tion or warning. As a whole these fanatics deemed 
themselves to be a corporate body of saints ; and 
though thus classed as above, all of them, as the 
occasion required, became preachers. Roland had 
exalted ideas of the rank in which he stood, and 
called himself " the General of the troops of the 
French Protestants assembled in the Cevennes." 
He had a regular stafif of officers under him. There 
were brigadier-generals of each legion or regiment, 
and they formed his council of war. These had 
subordinates, and all were alike invested with the 
power of life or death over their troops, whose sense 
of duty was so strong they never murmured against 
it. The brigadiers and officers to their military 
united religious functions, and perfonned the cere- 
monies of baptism, marriage, and burial of the dead. 
But in all other relations, save those named, the 
Cevenols lived in perfect equality and called them- 
selves brothers. 

Roland actively prepared for the safety and main- 
tenance of his army in the winter months. He 
selected places of retreat, such as large caves, grottos, 
&c., in the mountains. The largest and most con- 
cealed he appropriated as store-houses for grain, 
casks of wine, food of various kinds, and for gun- 
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powder, which he taught the Cevenols to make for 
themselves, when they could not obtain a supply 
by purchase or conquest. He chose also places 
wherein to secure the booty that might be gained 
in battle. Every man had his appointed place and 
work. Some were purveyors ; others bakers, tailors, 
shoemakers ; so as to find, if possible, all within 
themselves, and to avoid intercourse with the 
towns for supplies. A windmill was constructed 
on the heights, and watermills in the ravines; 
so that, says Peyrat, "the \\4nds and the torrents 
<^f their native mountains were to give aid for their 
support." 

In each cavern their provident chief placed a 
trustworthy person who understood his duty ; and 
a body guard to protect him. One of the most 
retired caverns was chosen for the hospital to 
receive the wounded and the sick ; the drugs for 
medicines were carefully stored ; and places con- 
sidered as peculiarly safe were selected for the old, 
the women, and the children. The prayer- meetings 
and preachings were never forgotten; they were 
numerously attended, and held wherever for the 
time being it seemed most likely that the enemy 
could be avoided ; and every man who came to them 
was ordered to be armed. And all this prudent 
and extensive preparation for a dangerous and diffi- 
cult resistance, to be carried on against experienced 
French marshals and regular trained troops, was 
the work of Roland, a young mountaineer, not 
twenty-five years old. 
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Many of the assemblies for prayer were held 
at the three beech trees, with that touching so- 
lemnity which danger and the hour of night added 
to their interest. The light of the moon sometimes 
guided the steps of the worshippers to the forest, 
whose deep obscurity was their protection ; and 
where, not unfrequently, the murmurs of the rising 
winds, the precursors of the storm, and the rush 
of the foaming torrents, accompanied their supplica- 
tions, and psalms of praise. 



CHAPTER IV. 

State of the Contest — Object of the GamiaardB — Laporte— The Prayer- 
meeting disturbed — The Attack of the Royalists — Laporte killed 
— Benewal of the War — Cavalier's IXescent on the Plains of Nismes 
— ^The Count de Broglie convokes the People of Nismes — Their 
Disaffection— Its Besults — Baville's Severity— The Preacher Ste- 
phen broken on the Wheel — Cavalier exasperated — His Acts of 
Vengeance — His Stratagem to gain access to the Castle of Servas 
— His Disguise — Enters the Castle — CKves the Signal — ^The Gar* 
risen overcome — Put to the Svord — The Castle destroyed— Oa- 
misards retire to the Mountains — ^Baville alarmed — Sends to Paris 
for Beinf orcements. 

As the war proceeded, the Camisards fought in the 
hope, that by a decisive victory, they might be en- 
abled to demand terms such as would secure to them 
the undisturbed possession of their faith and their 
homes. Their ranks were daily augmented by 
numbei-s of determined men, anxious to do brittle in 
the cause of God ; and formidable indeed was the 
contest. In all their struggles, their trials, and 
their sufferings, the Cevenols showed a resolution 
and a courage that nothing could subdue ; and it 
must ever be borne in mind that fierce, and even 
cruel as these defenders of their religion became in 
the course of the struggle, they were in the first 
instance goaded by persecution, and driven even to 
frenzy, by the monstrous acts of severity so ruthlessly 
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inflicted upon the most innocent of their people. 
With a few rare and honourable exceptions, the 
Catholic priests had acted against them, as spies 
and infoimers, with the bitterest rancour. By their 
means many had been condemned to the galleys, 
the gibbet,^. and the wheel Exasperated by such 
barbarities their passions gained the mastery ; and 
they retaliated without remorse. 

Laporte, chosen to head the band which had been 
Seguier s, seemed to have succeeded to his unsparing 
spirit as well as to his power ; but his fearful and 
cruel career, though victorious, was but short. On 
the 22nd of October a prayer-meeting was appointed 
to be held by the children of God at a retired and 
elevated spot, in the road to Temelas. Poul, the 
royalist captain, received information of their pur- 
pose, and so disposed his troops that it was impos- 
sible they could return from the meeting without an 
encounter. The Camisards, though surprised, met 
the foe with their accustomed spirit; but their 
muskets, which had been laid aside during divine 
service, were wet from a shower of rain, and would 
not fire. They were soon overpowered. According 
to some historians, Laporte endeavoured to escape 
amongst the surrounding rocks ; and, whilst leaping 
from one to another, was killed by a musket ball. 
Poul caused the head of the vanquished chief to be 
cut off and sent to the Count de Broglie, who ex- 
posed it on the Bridge of Anduze. But the tradi- 
tion of the Cevennes contradicts this account alto- 
gether. It avers that Laporte, though grievously 
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wounded, escaped, and was found by some of his 
brothers in arms, and carried into the hospital cave 
of the mountains. In a month after he was so far 
recovered as to be able to return to his troop, and 
lead them to a religious assembly in the desert, 
where all present offered up their thanks for 
his miraculous escape from death. But Laporte, 
always enthusiastic,. whether in battle or in prayer, 
gave way to such transports of thankfulness, and 
sung the praises of God with such vehemence, that 
his wounds opened afresh, fever came on, and he died 
raving of battle.* 

Deeply was his loss deplored by the army of the 
desert ; they buried him in some obscure spot, the 
solitude of which preserved his remains from being 
disturbed by the enemy, who so much dreaded his 
prowess that they ascribed the success of his enter- 
prises to magical agency. 

With the death of Laporte Baville fancied that the 
insurrection would die also ; but he was mistaken. 
It was organised anew, if possible with greater spirit, 
and certainly with no less ferocity than before. The 
storm rolled on from the Lozfere to the sea. In the 
Upper Cevennes, whatever might be connected with 
Catholic worship — churches, oratories, images, crosses 
— were destroyed. This outbreak was described by 
the Romanists as a river that had burst its bounds, 
and overwhelmed everything. Cavalier came down 
from the mountains, and was bold enough to rush 
upon the very plains of Nismes, as if he came (says 

• Peyrat, toL L p. 325. 
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Peyrat) " to explore the land he was so soon to cover 
with battle and blood." In this descent (we are not 
told wherefore) he took vengeance on the Cur^ of 
Caissargues ; and by a strange transition from slay- 
ing to religion, in a few days after preached at 
Aiguevivr^. The Catholics now knew what they 
had to fear in a youth whose very name had become 
terrible. 

The lieutenant-general of Languedoc, the Coimt de 
Broglie, in all haste, convoked the inhabitants in the 
great church of Nismes, and demanded to have given 
up to him all whom they knew to be the guilty, 
meaning those who in any way favoured the Cami- 
sards. He was astonished, when a burst of voices 
came upon him like a thunder-clap — ''All, we all 
are guilty." Not daring to punish a whole disaffected 
city, De Broglie seized the most notorious malcon* 
tents and delivered them up to the tender mercy of 
Bavilla Four were sentenced to death ; and there 
being no gibbet ready, they were executed on the 
branches of an almond tree, that stood in front of 
the church door. Twelve were sent to the galleys ; 
several whipped ; and the city was heavily fined. But 
Baville's resentment did not stop here; he had in 
his dungeons the young prophet of Gevaudan, named 
Stephen, who had never taken up arms, and whose 
sole offence was an eloquent preaching in frurtherance 
of the insurrection. He was compai*ed to a *' fiery 
courser that bounded over the plains, and could 
neither be restrained by precipitous rocks, or roaring 
torrents ; but who found at last a man capable of 
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restrainiDg him." The man who thus conquered the 
fiery spirit of Stephen was Baville : for, on his being 
brought before him for trial, he caused the unfortu- 
nate preacher to be broken alive on the wheel. 

This act of cruelty still more exasperated Cavalier, 
who continued his course of vengeance with fearful 
success ; till at length an apostate Huguenot colonel, 
named Montamaud and a Captain de Bimard pledged 
themselves to undertake the perilous enterprise of 
capturing the young chief by surprising him in the 
woods where he was encamped. A shepherd was 
compelled to act as a guide to the spot. Drawing 
near to the camp without opposition, the numerous 
band of royalists fancied their task would be an easy 
one ; but they found a most unexpected welcome — 
the loudest chorus of sacred and exultant harmony, 
instantly followed by so fierce a discharge of mus- 
ketry from the skilfully disposed brigades under the 
command of Ravanel, Catinat and Cavalier, that most 
of the troops of Bimard were killed, and Montamaud 
with his men turned and fled as fast as they could 
run. The first act of the Camisards was to kneel and 
return thanks to the God of battles for their easy 
victory ; their next was to seize the arms of the dead 
and to plunder and strip their bodies. The booty 
they carried off was considerable. 

This engagement gave encouragement to an en- 
terprise alike hazardous and daring. To the east of 
the Bois de Bouquet, on the summit of a vast height 
arose the strong castle of Servas ; occupied by a 
garrison, whose doom was pronounced by Cavalier ; 
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for that garrison more than once had sent forth 
wolves in the form of men to massacre the harm- 
less men and women assembled for worship in the 
desert. But how was his purpose to be effected? 
He had neither cannon to storm a fort, nor scaling 
ladders for a nocturnal surprise. But a strong will, 
an indomitable courage, and a fertile brain, were 
the characteristics of the young chief. He was 
seldom frustrated in an object he had in view ; and 
fortune now favoured him in the most remarkable 
manner. 

He met and completely defeated a detachment of 
the Catholic army passing into Italy, and ever ready 
at expedient resolved to turn his success to account. 
He dressed himself in the rich uniform of the slain 
commander, in which he found the official papers with 
the order of the march to be observed by the troops. 
He next caused several men of his brigade to put on 
the clothes of the dead ; and selecting six of the 
most savage looking fellows amongst his Cami- 
sards, one of whom was wounded and the othera 
stained with blood, caused them to be bound with 
cords, as if they were prisoners, and gave them in 
charge to his disguised brigade. Then placing him- 
self at the head of this goodly troop, he went direct to 
the place appointed in the instructions, enquired for 
the consul, and presenting himself and his men, said, 
" Monsieur, I have encountered some of the Cami- 
sards, and as you see made six prisoners. It will be 
proper for security to send them up to the castle 
yonder. Will you inform the commander to that 
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effect? I act under the orders of the Count de 
Broglie and Monsieur de Baville." Oh hearing these 
grand names, the simple consul bowed profoundly 
and set off for the castle. Soon after Cavalier beheld 
the commander and his body guard issuing from it 
The Cevenol chief saluted him ; and declaring him- 
self to be the nephew of the Count de Broglie, pre- 
sented his instructions. These the commander re- 
ceived with deferential respect from the hands of a 
nephew of so great a man, read them over hastily* 
and looking at the ferocious Camisards, congratulated 
him on his victory, promising to keep those savage 
fellows in security, and observing it was too late for 
journeying, begged his newly arrived visitor to do 
him the honour to pass the night at the castle. 

Cavalier purposely demurred ; but at last conde- 
scended to accept the invitation. Whilst supper was 
preparing the commander conducted his guest to the 
platform of the fortress, and expatiated on the so- 
lidity of the walls. "The Huguenot, Rohan," he 
said, " in former wars attacked this castle, and after 
twelve days was obliged ta raise the seige. You see 
how safe your prisoners will be here." Supper was 
ready, the officers of the garrison were introduced, 
and nothing could exceed the respect shown by all to 
the nephew of the Count de Broglie. They took 
their seats at the table ; the wine was excellent ; 
and during supper the young men with military 
frankness recounted their adventures in the wars in 
which they had served. Mirth, jest, and laughter 
kept pace with the flowing cups. 
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In the meanwhile the disguised brigade of Cami- 
sards, left by their chief outside the walls under 
pretext of procuring provisions at the little town hard 
by, returned, and glided, one by one, into the for- 
tress with their arms ready for use. Cavalier con- 
trived (we are not told how) to ascertain when a 
sufficient number was within the walls; he then 
gave the signal The commander and all forming 
the garrison were instantly seized, disarmed, and 
every one put to the sword ! " And thus," said Ca- 
valier (who himself recorded this ferocious act of 
slaughter), '' thus were avenged the ci*uelties of these 
men on our people." 

He lost not a moment, seized the munitions of 
war, the provisions, everything that could be hastily 
collected and carried off, and then set fire to the 
castle. At the distance of a league, on their 
way to deposit their booty in the caverns of the 
mountains, the Camisards were suddenly startled by 
an explosion which made the very earth tremble. It 
was occasioned by the fire reaching the gunpowder 
in the vaults of the castle. It blew the building into 
the air.* 

However cruel the garrison might have been, 
there is something in this act of cold-blooded and 
treacherous retaliation which shocks the feelings, 
and greatly lessens that respect which the bravery 
and devotion of Cavalier to the faith and the cause 
of his country would otherwise command. 

At this period the Camisards were decidedly 

* Peyrat, toL i. p. 345. 
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the most victorious, and Baville became seriously 
alarmed. He sent to Paris with all despatch and 
demanded more troops from the government " It 
would have cost him much," (says the great French 
historian,) " to acknowledge that to no good purpose 
did all the cruelties practised and the sage combina- 
tions formed against the Protestants lead ; but whilst 
Baville and the magistrates and the priests felt thus 
alarmed, Chamillart " (the prime minister) " and his 
patroness, Madame de Maintenon, understood each 
other; and for several months concealed from the 
king what was passing in Languedoc : and thus the 
infallible, omnipotent, omnipresent monarch had 
arrived at that pass not to know that a civil war was 
devouring a portion of his kingdom." * But it be- 
came necessary at last to break this silence, when 
the war descended from the mountains to the plains 
of Nismes, and extended from Mende to the sea, and 
when the lieutenant-general of Languedoc, the Count 
de Broglie, was beaten by the Camisards on the 
banks of the Vistre. 

* Henri Martin, voL xiv. p. 401. 
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The CHrifltmas of 1702 — ObBenred by Roland in the Moontains^The 
Ceremonial of the Pastors, the Prophets, and the Camisards — 
Cavalier celebrates the Day on the Banks of the Garden — Royal 
Army approach — Attack the Assembly — Defeated by Cavalier — 
His Name beoomes a Terror to his Foes — Baville loses Favour with 
the King — Madame de Maintenon interferes in his favour — Mar- 
shal Jnlien appointed to lead the Reinforcements to snbdne the 
Oevennes — Roland prepares to meet them — ^De Laboordie an Agi- 
tator — His Character, and Plans to form a Revolution — His League 
to advance lus Scheme — Encounter between the Royalists and 
Gatinat — ^His Victoiy — ^Poul, the Royalist, killed. 

The Christmas of 1702 drew nigh. It was one of 
the four great festivak of the children of God, The 
observation of it in the* Upper Cevennes was that 
year held, under the du-ection of Roland, at a spot 
deemed secure from the interruption of the foe. 

There the mountains rose in solemn grandeur; 
their granite peaks covered with the winter snows. 
In several hollows of their fractured sides, and be- 
neath overhanging crags, were situated those caverns 
of deepened gloom used for military stores, and ap- 
propriated for the helpless and the sick. Somewhat 
lower a natural platform afforded space for the meet- 
ings for counsel or prayei-s. Within a short distance, 
in part surrounding it, stood a chestnut forest, that in 
the summer months was delightful for its shade, and 
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in the autumn gave an ample supply of nutiitious 
food. But now, in bleak December, with leafless 
boughs springing from trunks of enormous growth, 
these majestic natives of the mountains wore a 
sombre character, as the wind in melancholy cadence 
moaned and howled among them. When the winter 
snows threw their mantle over these elevated re- 
gions, and every rivulet was bound in icy chains, 
and the drippings from the rocks, frozen in their 
fall resembled clustering diamonds; the larger tor- 
rents alone resisted the severity of the season, and 
with their tumultuous rush seemed to defy the 
tyrant of the year. 

What scenes were these for men like Roland to 
assemble in for the purpose of religious commemora- 
tion ! They could not be other than impressive. 
Many of the so-called prophets were preachers ex- 
alted in then* feelings and in the expression of them. 
From the grandeur of God s works, their minds be- 
came raised to the contemplation of his power and 
the adoration of his goodness. The very hour in 
which, generally at least, it was customary with 
them to hold their devotional meetings, must have 
added to the solemnity — Night was the usual time. 
Night with its silence, and its obscurity, an obscu- 
rity sometimes partially dispelled, by gUmpses of the 
moon, or when the purity and brightness of count- 
less stars sparkled in the regions of space. What a 
time was this for the psalmody of the children of 
God, to ascend to the heavens in thankfulness and 
praise! 
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On a platform at the base of a precipitous rock, 
and within the cavity of a natural arch, Roland pre- 
pared the elements for the service of the nativity. 
After preaching he descended and, attended by two 
of his principal officers, advanced with a slow step to 
the natural slab of rock which served as the altar of 
the desert. Thei*e himself and these first commu- 
nicated, whilst the Camisards were engaged in 
prayer. After this, the latter advanced two and two, 
bai*e-headed, with a contrite demeanour, their mus- 
kets placed near them and ready for any sudden call 
to arms. Two peasants, one standing on either side 
of Roland, held the sacred bread and the cup. 

The most remarkable part of the service was, that 
a third prophet, stationed near the altar-table and 
supposed to be in an ecstasy, fixed his eyes on the 
two suppliant communicants and seemed to be en- 
gaged in penetrating the secrets of their hearts. It 
was believed by these strange worshippers that it 
was according to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
that this man forbade or admitted them to receive 
the elements. To the repulsed he said, "Go, my 
brother, go and pray ; you are not worthy ? " The 
rejected would then retire apart, prostrating them- 
selves on the earth and with sighs and tears de- 
ploring their unworthiness. Before the conclusion 
of the service, however, having evinced their peni- 
tence, they were generally admitted to the sacred 

rite. 

Cavalier celebrated his Christmas at Cauvi on the 
right bank of the Qardon. Before the prayers were 
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ended the videttes, stationed for fear of a surprise, 
suddenly gave the alarm ; the Catholic army was ap- 
proaching ! Captain D*Aiguines, commander of Alais, 
with his garrison, six hundred men of the trading 
class and fifty mounted gentlemen. The miUtia 
formed in the centre, and the gentlemen the ad- 
vanced guard, which was led by a veteran officer, 
St Sebastien, whose determination was to fall on 
Cavalier, and destroy him and all who were with 
him. To assist this purpose they brought with 
them a mule laden with halters to hang those who 
might escape being killed in the contest. 

Cavalier lost not a moment in sending off from 
the meeting all who were townspeople ; and kept 
with him none but his Camisards, few in number, 
but brave to the death. For a few minutes he was 
buried in profound thought ; at length he decided 
on a retreat to the woods ; when a shepherd in- 
formed him that there was a small hillock (Mamelon) 
in the road that must be passed by the enemy ; 
the border or edge (rebord) of which would conceal 
the small number of his Camisards and protect 
them from the fire of musketry and the charge of 
horses. Cavalier sent off a Cevenol, Esperfendieu, to 
examine the spot ; his report was favourable. Cava- 
lier determined that he would himself occupy the 
hillock. ** We trembled " (he said, in the account he 
wrote of the action), " for great was the danger that 
threatened our little band ; but our trust was in the 
Lord of Hosts. The commandant of Alais came 

right upon us ; but he did exactly contrary to what 

i8 
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a good general would have done : for instead of his 
infantry, he sent forward his cavalry against us. The 
fifty mounted gentlemen, in order to give proof of 
their courage and their loyalty, wishing, unaided, to 
chastise the. insurrection, came on. Ill betide them ! 
But our Camisards opened upon them a deadly fire ; 
they were dismounted, wounded, many killed ; and 
in the tumult the rest turned their backs and fled."* 
From the children of God burst forth the psalm of 
battle, as they rushed down from the hillock and 
bounded after the flying horsemen; these communi- 
cated their panic to the militia, who became dis- 
ordered, fled, Siud the rout was complete. The com- 
mandant of Alais would have barred the way against 
the fugitives had it been possiUe, but he was himself 
dragged on by them, their flight being accelerated 
by the discharge of musketry that accompanied the 
psalmody of the victors, whilst they followed on 
the traces of their enemy. "Victory! victory!" 
Thus sang the children of God as, throwing aside 
their habits that encumbered them in order to run 
lighter, they harassed the royalists till they were 
dose upon entering with them the city of Alais. The 
commandant in haste shut and barred the gates, and 
was content for the present to have left only one 
hundred dead upon the field. The Camisards had a 
goodly spoil, arms, ammunition, accoutremients, some 
horses, and the mule with the halters, seized as an 
especial trophy. The victory was much famed, as 
well it might be, for a handful of Camisards had 

* Cavaliec in Peyrat, toL i. p. 351, ft teq. 
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killed and put to flight six hundred militia and fifty 
cavalry. This success gave such encouragement to 
the insurgents that they followed it up and speedily 
with more daring enterprises, principally led by 
the young Cevenol chief, who always victorious, 
his very name, like that of Coeur-de-lion in Pales- 
tine, became one of terror, with which mothers 
frightened refractory children to their rest. 

The panic spread, the Catholic nobles deserted 
their chateaux, and sought safety in fortified towns > 
the priests fled in all directions, leaving their 
flocks to the wolves, as they styled the heretics. De 
Broglie declared himself powerless. Poul could do 
nothing. Baville was inexorable, and wanting 
troops equal to the task of meeting the terrible 
young Cevenol chief, he set the axe, the gibbet, 
and the wheel to work more vigorously than before, 
whenever he had the good luck to catch a Camisard, 
or a Protestant suspected of favouring the insur- 
gents. Bishops, nobles, magistrates, priests, all 
looked with impatience for the promised reinforce- 
ment from Paris. 

Baville, however, had a fresh trouble to encounter, 
for he now perceived the first threatening clouds of 
the tempest gathering and moving towards him from 
Versailles. Baville experienced the fate of all 
despots ; when fortune favoured him, he was lauded 
as the preserver of the south, but since Roland and 
Cavalier had got the upper hand, he was accused of 
having by his excessive severity driven the Cevenols 
to desperation, to the ruin of Languedoa These 
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complaints, warmly seconded by the wiser and more 
moderate Catholics, found their way to the king. 
Baville declared that he had done what he con- 
sidered would be agreeable to his royal master ; 
quite forgetful that those who served Louis the 
most effectually according to his o^m wishes, like 
the unfortunate Colbert, were always repaid by 
jealousy and ing^titude. 

Baville thought he was a lost man ; when a hand 
was unexpectedly held out to snatch him from 
destruction. The fair hand thus extended was that 
of M^ame de Maintenon, who having joined with 
Chamillart for some months in concealing £rom 
Louis the terrible work going on under the severe 
rule of Baville, could not now sacrifice the last 
without betraying herself and her favourite mi- 
nister. She therefore sheltered the superintendent 
from the pitiless storm which threatened to fall 
upon him, and told • the king in plain terms, 
that more troops and a better general than the 
Count de Broglie were required to quell the 
insurrection. 

An experienced oflScer, Brigadier Julien, was 
therefore appointed to march without delay for the 
south with a strong reinforcement. Roland was 
not slow to perceive tliat these troops would at 
once attempt to subdue the Camisards, and, with 
his accustomed energy he set about being pre- 
pared for the occasion, by augmenting the forces of 
the Reformed, and, above all, by endeavouring to 
extend the insurrection to the people of Rouergue 
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and Vivarias. They were ripe for revolt, and lie 
sent preachers among them to fan the fire already 
kindled into a flame. 

At this time, also, there started up an agitator in 
Rouergue of a character so remarkable that he 
claims a passing notice. This was a Monsieur de 
Labourdie, a ci-devant abb^ of good family, still a 
Catholic, but so much disaffected that he was im- 
patient to organise a revolution, to stir up the 
people by his so called patriotic harangues, and to 
get -up a civil war after his own fashion. A3 if anti- 
cipating the state of things in France before the 
close of the eighteenth century, he averred there 
was a general discontent throughout the kingdom, 
subdued for the time, but every now and then show- 
ing itself in murmurs and menaces. The nobles, 
he said, complained that their position was abased ; 
commercial men of approaching ruin, brought on by 
the persecution of the Huguenots ; the poor of 
misery and want of employment and of food ; the 
Protestants of persecution, and the Catholics of war. 
All ranks considered themselves oppressed by a 
monarchy, whose glory was passed away ; and the 
weight of whose sceptre became more oppressive 
with the advancing age of the feeble hand that bore 
it* 

Thus he considered that all was ripe for revolu- 
tion ; and that it wanted only a bold man to take 
the lead when the nation would hail him as its 
preserver. Labourdie fancied himself to be that 

* TeynX, toL L p. 860, ei teq. 
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happy individual, and seriously thought of upset- 
ting the throne of France, in furtherance of which 
object he proposed to join the Camisards. Such 
was the vain-glorious estimation in which he held 
himself and his plans. Nor was it altogether with- 
out effect that he exerted his various powers of 
oratory, temerity, pretension, secret intrigue, and 
his efforts for open revolt, in Rouergue and Viva- 
rias. He gained popularity, and so far succeeded 
amongst the suffering and oppressed, that many 
of opposite creeds agreed to form a league of fra- 
ternity without reference to religion ; and the 
Catholics went so far as to promise to give up the 
most cruel of their priests to the justice of the 
Protestants, while these promised not to resume 
their worship in a public manner till the day of 
triumph common to them alL Labourdie possessed 
himself of a strong fortified mansion, flanked by 
towers, and entered into an alliance with Roland for 
life or death. 

The opening of the spring of 1703 was marked 
by renewed hostilities. The Count de Broglie and 
his dragoons set forth on an enterprise against 
Catinat and his men. A furious encounter ensued, 
when Captain Poul, who was with the cavalry, was 
killed, like Goliath, by a stone from the sling of a 
youth. His dragoon 8,seeing him fall, and not sup- 
posing the blow was mortal, called out — " To your 
horse, captain, to your horse ! " But findiug their 
leader in the agonies of death, a panic seized them 
and they fled Catinat instantly sprang from his 
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horse, and, with one blow of his sword, severed tile 
head from the body of his prostrate foe, remounted, 
still bearing the bloody trophy in his hand, dashed 
after the fugitives, and exclaimed — " Voila ton Poul 
(ton coq), nous Tavons plume, tu n'as qu*i le man- 
ger." The terrified royalists never drev^ bridle till 
they reached shelter above the Vistre, and Broglie 
locked, barred, and bolted himself up in the Castle 
of Bemis. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Gayalier disguised as a Merchant enters Nismes — Rex)ort of Foul's 
Death. — Consternation of the People — Cayalier leaves the City in 
company with the Royal Troops — Julien arrives in Languedoc — 
His Character and Career — Meeting of the Council — Julien's ad- 
vice to extirpate the People of the Cevennes — Baville opposes 
Julien — Plan formed to seize Cavalier — His wonderful Tact — 
Escapes his Enemies — Their vain Pursuit — Cavalier passes the 
Ghirdon — ^Roland's daring Enterprise — The Marshal Montrevel sent 
to the South — Cavalier at the head of Eight Hundred Men — ^The 
Count de Boure captured by the Camisards — Cavalier's chivalrous 
Conduct — Protects De Eoure — The Count's purjMwe towards Ca- 
valier — Cavalier in Danger — Encounters Lagorce — Defeats him — 
Julien attacks — The Camisards fly from Panic — Cavalier deserted, 
shelters in the Woods. 

And where was Cavalier whilst all this was going 
on? Engsiged in an enterprise so hazardous, that 
none but a daring and confident spirit, like his, 
would have attempted it. Finding that his troops 
wanted certain munitions of war, he determined to 
go himself and purchase them in Nismes. For 
this purpose he carefully disguised himself as a 
merchant, mounted a mule, with a valise en croupe, 
pursued his journey alone, and entered the city, 
without molestation. 

But when he arrived there, he found the whole 
population in the most excited state. They were 
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assembled in crowds on the Esplanade, where 
they had heard the musketry in the brief, but 
deadly action that cost Poul his life. Nor were 
their fears allayed by the fugitives from that en- 
counter rushing in at full gallop, some without 
their helmets or arms, in the utmost disorder, ex- 
claiming, " All is lost — Poul is killed ; the Camisards 
are coming down upon Nismes ; all is lost !" 

The disguised merchant mingled with the crowd, 
and learnt what had chanced, and the victory of his 
comrades. The city gates were instantly shut, and 
there was Cavalier, like a bird caught in a net — ^no 
escape. The Catholic citizens flew to arms, fearing 
that the Protestant portion of the inhabitants would 
rise and give up the city to the children of God the 
moment they approached the walls. Certainly there 
was ground for fear, and had Catinat or Ravanel 
appeared in those moments of distraction, with Ca- 
valier in the city to head the Protestants and to 
open the gates, at once Nismes must have yielded. 

For that night, however, all was safe ; and early 
on the morrow, the governor, Monsieur de Sandri- 
court, received a letter from the Count de Broglie, 
begging him to come with the troops of the garrison, 
for his protection at the Castle of Bemis. The 
summons was instantly obeyed ; and Cavalier, who 
felt how perilous was his position, profited by the 
opening of the gates, mounted his mule, his valise 
still en croupCy but now filled with gunpowder, and 
departed. With the utmost coolness he rode for 
half-an-hour by the side of the royalist soldiers j 
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chatted with them familiarly, and even talked about 
the Camisards. 

" You are very imprudent, monsieur," they said to 
him, " to travel alone. If you should meet any of 
those fellows on your way, they will be sure to take 
from you the mule, and your valise, and perhaps 
your life." 

** I have confidence in God,*' he replied, " and 
those who do no ill, need fear none." 

Soon after Cavalier bade adieu to his hazardous 
escort, and struck into a road which he hoped would 
lead him to join Ravanel and Catinat at Bouquet. 

Before he could do so, those active leaders had 
continued their victorious course by burning a Ca- 
tholic town (they seemed from habit to have grown 
indifferent to such barbarities towards the helpless 
and the poor ) ; and finished by defeating the Cheva- 
lier de Saint Chaptes and the militia under his com- 
mand. No commander, at this period, could resist 
the Camisards. Such successes threw the Catholics 
of the province into a state of consternation ; and 
not till the middle of January did the new general, 
Julien, arrive with his troops at Nismes for their 
defence. 

Julien, a native of Holland, was an apostate sol- 
dier of fortune ; in early youth he had been page to 
the Prince of Orange, afterwards William III. of 
England. He had borne arms in Ireland, Germany, 
and Italy. In the last named, discontented with the 
Duke of Savoy, he turned to the Church of Rome, 
^nd offered bis services to Louis XIV., who accepted 
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them, and gave him a petasion with the rank of 
Brigadiei'-Qeneral. Like most apostatefl, his bitter- 
ness was inveterate i^aiost those who remained true 
to the faith he had deserted, and therefore, it is to 
be presumed, his patron, Chamillart, selected him, ia 
quality of field-marshal, to extirpate the children of 
Qod ; and sent him for that purpose into Languedoc 
Juliea was a striking type of the mercenary 
soldier: brave, indefatigable, skilful in sacking a 
town, merciless, cruel, without respect for laws 
human or divine; but for his own interest, faithful 
to the prince, who, for the time, was his master. 
Louis, becoming more especially devout as approach- 
ing age and weakness rendered him more super- 
stitious and bigoted, caused Julien to affect great 
devotion ; but when far away from the court, and 
invested with almost irresponsible power, if fame 
did him no injury, he gave free course to the 
propensities of his nature, in licentious indulgences 
of every kind ; and even in blasphemy over his 
cups. 

Julien's powers were not confined to his own 
troops ; he was to assist De Broglie ; to be a member 
of the council, and a spy on Baville ; and to make a 
true report of every thing to the government On 
being consulted in council as to the best method of 
restoring peace to the south, he replied, " There is 
nothing to be done, but to kill every man who bears 
arms. No doubt the Cevenols would speedily sup- 
ply the place of those so got rid of, it becomes neces- 
sary therefore to put ail the Protestants in these 
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provinces to the sword, and to bum the villages. 
The insurrection thus dealt with cannot revive ; it 
must of itself perish^ without the loss of one Catholic 
Ufa" 

This advice for a general massacre shocked even 
Baville ; he observed, — " Certainly nothing could be 
more easy than wholesale slaughter of unarmed men 
and women ; but to put such a plan in execution 
would render one of the most beautiful cantons of 
Languedoc a desei-t. Our object should be/' he added, 
'* not to extirpate, but to make the population keep 
within bounds, and constrain them to become faithful 
subjects. But whilst we do this, we must take care 
to preserve for the king a flourishing province." * 

From what motive Baville, hitherto so merciless, 
became thus suddenly inspired with a spirit of 
humanity, it is difficult to conjecture ; unless it 
might be that jealous of the power and offended by 
the supervision of Julien, he felt disposed to 
strengthen himself by turning to the merciful party, 
to which many Catholics were now joined. It was 
not at this period large ; but composed of several 
nobles and thinking persons of the better order, 
who considered that bloodshed had done little 
towards quelling the insurrection ; and that mild 
measures would make more converts than the argu- 
ments of guns and swords; and who earnestly 
desired to see peace and brotherly love restored 
between men, even of opposite creeds. 

One there was, however^ doomed by the royalist 

• Peymt, voL L p. 878. 
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leaders for destruction, and for whom not even 
Baville, in his humour of mercy, dared plead. The 
victim to be sacrificed on the altar of vengeance to 
appease the wrath of the discomfited Count de 
Broglie was Cavalier. A plan was accordingly 
arranged to capture him and his small band of 
Camisards. To take him alive, lead him in triumph, 
and break him on the wheel, would be far more 
gratifying than to shoot him down at once. 

In forming this plan they paid him the compliment 
of thinking the following warlike an*ay necessary. 
The Count Toumon with 800 men was to be posted 
at Uz^ ; Julien with his two battalions of 1600 at 
Anduze ; and Broglie with his dragoons and the 
whole of the militia at St. Amboise. The day fixed 
for this formidable array to set forth, was the 20th 
January, 1703. They knew that the Cevenol chief 
was in the occupation of the woods and the adjoin- 
ing hamlets ; and contrived therefore so to dispose 
their several forces as to surround him, and render 
his escape impossible. The plan was not ill-con- 
ceived, and seemed likely to be successful. 

But whilst they went about their work with every 
precaution, sending forward small detachments to 
make stealthy advances ; and believing that they 
must surround him, Cavalier's perfect acquaintance 
with the intricate windings of the woods and paths, 
impracticable to any but a Cevenol amongst rocks 
and precipices, enabled him to glide away at inter- 
vals and retire towards C^ze, before it was deemed 
possible he could have moved a foot from the 
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mountains. In his retreat he burnt two Catho- 
lic villages, behind where Broglie was stationed. 
Broglie made a precipitate retrogade movement, and 
Julien and Toumon hastened towards the burning 
places. By this bold manoeuvre, Cavalier saved his 
stores, which escaped being discovered by the Ca- 
tholic generals in consequence of their hasty pursuit, 
running after a shadow, for such they said had 
Cavalier been to them in their mighty enterprise — 
again having escaped their toils by an unsuspected 
. path. 

It is impossible to forbear a smile when we find that 
for forty days this mighty force under such leaders 
beat the bush over the whole range of country be- 
tween the C^ze and the Gardon, whilst the famous 
Fisher invoked in their behalf all the saints in 
Heaven to assist their enterprise ; and with a con- 
fidence to which the saints by no means responded. 
Whilst the search was going on, Fisher said, " Now 
they are looking after the Camisards. God will 
bless those who fight for religion." But he was mis- 
taken ; both enterprises and sermons proved vain ; 
though the generals learnt at last that Cavalier 
was in the woods of Verfeuil between Lussan and 
Bagnols. Thither they flew now certain to catch 
him; but again and again they ransacked every 
covert, explored every cavern, nook, hole, or comer, 
and found — nothing. At last Baville, who had joined 
the search in order to show his zeal at Versailles, 
worn out and disappointed, returned in no very 
pacific humour from the chase. This result seemed 
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to justify Julien's opinion, that nothing was to be 
done but to cut up root and branch ; for as to captur- 
ing that " Baker 8 boy/' now grown up into such a 
redoubtable chief, it was impossible ; it seemed as if 
the very earth opened to hide him. 

Whilst this search after him was going on, that 
active and determined spirit, with a handful of 
followei*s, repassed the Garden at Alais ; and un- 
expectedly meeting a royalist convoy guarding 
several mules laden with food, attacked it, killed 
nearly every man, and conveyed both mules and 
baggage to the strong places of the Cevenols, near 
Bouquet. 

Roland also was not slack in his operations ; he 
attacked the garrison in the Chateau de Felix with 
success ; and after his victory, having cut off the 
heads of some of the slain, he had the audacity to 
plant them on the bridge of Anduze, where three 
months before Broglie had planted the head of La- 
porte. He next proceeded to affix the following edict 
on the gates of a walled town hard by : — " We, 
Count and Seigneur Roland, Generalissimo of the 
Protestants of France, command that you the inha- 
bitants of this town, within three days, dismiss from 
among you all priests, on the penalty, if we are dis- 
obeyed, of both them and yourselves being burnt 
alive." 

This strange edict seemed to be obeyed to the 
letter, for when Catinat some days after forced the 
gates, and entered, he found not a priest in the 
whole place, and was content with taking vengeance 
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on the Catholic banners and images of the church, 
and laying on the inhabitants the impost of pro- 
viding that day a good dinner for his Camisards. In 
this month of January, 1703, so formidable were the 
chiefs felt to be, that all their doings, together with 
the defeat of De Broglie, were duly reported to Ver- 
sailles in the despatches of Julien. Madame de 
Maintenon and Chamillart, greatly perplexed and 
alarmed, laid the blame of the ill success of the 
Catholics at the door of Baville. 

Fortunately for him, he was, in one sense, a man 
after Louis' own heart. " This prince,'' says Peyrat, 
"liked to employ the sons of lawyers of plebeian 
origin (l^stes rotuiiers) in his affairs; supporters of 
the old system of the monarchy, he preferred such 
to the real noblesse." Baville was one of these 
inconsiderable personages ; and with the support of 
Pfere La Chaise, he got off pretty well ; but as it was 
necessary to find a scapegoat for the sins of mis- 
management, Broglie was chosen, and over his head 
broke the storm of the king's wrath. He was at once 
superseded, and the Marshal de Montrevel, with 
large reinforcements, sent to the south. 

But the Cevenol chiefs were not to be overcome so 
easily as it was expected, by numbers or generals. 
Cavalier, at the head of 800 men, with 30 mules laden 
with necessaries, was to proceed at once for the pur- 
pose of stopping the advance of this new army into 
the Cevennes. A mountaineer, named St Jean, was to 
be his guide in passing through cantons little known 
to him. It was in the early part of February that 
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he set out; the mountaiDS and the valleys were 
covered with snow, when Cavalier, burning with 
military ardour, and elated by the success of his 
people, marched rapidly towards the Ardeche without 
interruption. 

But the young Count de Roure, one of the three 
lieutenant-generals of Languedoc, and governor of 
St. Esprit, learning that the purpose of Cavalier wa» 
to pass the ArdSche, determined to prevent him. 
Before, however, he could do so (we are not told by 
what chance) the young count fell into the hands of 
a knot of Camisards, and was at once carried to their 
cfaie£ Cavalier recognised De Roure, received him 
with courtesy, and inquired what might be the object 
of a nobleman, holding his position, journeying alone. 
The count excused himself by saying that in going 
from his own chateau to his charge as governor of 
St. Esprit, he had taken the wrong road and lost his 
way. He was completely in the power of Cavalier, 
to whom personally, as well as to his cause, such a 
prisoner, if retained, would have been of the ut- 
most importance. Though fanaticism, and the ex- 
cited passions of the contest had too often led 
Cavalier to commit acts of cruelty painful to relate, 
yet there was in his nature much, generosity and 
disinterestedness, much, in short, of the true spirit 
of chivalry, and he showed it on this occasion in 
the most remarkable manner. The road through 
which the young count would have to pass on his 
return was beset with Camisards. Cavalier knew 
how dangerous it would be for him, and offered him 

K 2 
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an escort, which he declined ; Cavalier then insisted 
on himself conducting the count till he saw him out 
of danger. This he did ; and after the two young 
men had paited with mutual expressions of good 
will, the chief returned to his troops, and led them 
to Barjac, where they arrived in safety. 

The Catholics were now bent on preventing Cava- 
lier fix)m passing the Ardeche. A Colonel de Jauriac 
with 250 men was stationed so as to guard the ferry, 
and, singularly enough, the Count de Roure was 
posted not far from Jauriac, in order to delay the 
approach of the chief till such time as Julien, who 
was expected, could bring up his forcea Though not 
so stated, from what followed it is not improbable 
that De Roure's motive for stationing himself where 
we have mentioned was a generous rather than a 
hostile one. 

Possibly touched by the chivalrous conduct of 
Cavalier towards himself, he wished to save him from 
desti*uction — for every one believed that the Ca- 
misard chief must be overpowered by the immense 
force coming against him. De Roure sent therefore 
a messenger of peace to Cavalier, who inquired for 
what object the chief and his people had I'ecourse to 
arms and employed them so obstinately. Cavalier's 
reply was expressed with great feeling. " It is only 
for our own defence. We have been driven to it 
by the cruel persecution of more than twenty years, 
a persecution always increasing. We have never 
been left in peace in our homes to serve God 
as we desire to serve Him. We are forced to attend 
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mass and to prostrate oureelves before idols of 
wood and stone. We prefer, to such idolatry, dying 
with our arms in our hands. Nevertheless we 
are ready to throw them down, or to employ them 
in the service of the king, would he but grant us 
liberty of conscience, — would he but restore to us 
our parents, our brothers, and our friends, who groan 
in the iron bonds of slavery — would he but 
henceforth spare the sufferings of the Protestants, 
and cease to award ignominious deaths and cruel 
punishments." 

The Count de Roure had no power to promise 
concession to any one of Cavalier's demands, and so 
therefore ended this attempt at negotiation. Both 
these leaders were young, and had hearts capable of 
being warmed by the kindly affections of youth. 
Neither of them had known the chill of prejudice or 
of age — the conference ended with a saddened feel- 
ing. De Roure, however reluctantly, was obUged to 
fulfil the duty which was assigned to him. At 
the head of several nobles and the militia he waited, 
in order to intercept Cavalier's advance to the ferry, 
whilst Julien with 1800 men took his station, so as 
to prevent the chiefs retreat ; and thus, as he ex- 
pressed it, would "the boy general" be caught 
between two fires. 

He was mistaken. Cavalier did not rashly advance 
to the ferry ; and not apprehending an attack, he 
stationed his men for the night at Vagnes. Julien 
soon learnt this ; and wishing for the glory of an 
unassisted conquest, set off with six hundred picked 
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men to extirpate the chief and the children of God. 
He consigned the advanced guard to the command of 
a recent convert to Rome, the Baron de Lagorce. 
•Cavalier was in the utmost danger of being over- 
whelmed, for at this moment he had with him but a 
small detachment of his followers. He learnt his 
danger, and had only just time to rush precipitately 
from the town, and to place himself in ambush at the 
entry of a wood in the vicinity. Lagorce boasted 
that he should at once secure the Camisard chief by 
a surprise. Before, however, he could execute it, he 
was himself surprised, for as he passed on his way he 
fell into the ambush of CaviJier; and though 
de Roure flew to his succour, it was too late, he was 
mortally wounded. The Camisards had exhausted 
their powder, and Cavalier ordered a charge with the 
bayonet, which was executed so impetuously that 
the royalists could not sustain it They fled in all 
directions, leaving the Baron weltering in his blood 
on the snow. De Roure was compelled to draw off 
from the field, and saved but a small number of his 
men. He frankly admitted that his defeat at 
Vagnes was complete.* 

Soon after this .victory Cavalier made an attempt 
to gain the ferry, but the weather was fearful 
Many of the paths over which he had to advance 
were impracticable on account of the snow, and the 
muskets of his people were so injured by damp that 
they could not be fired. There was nothing to be 

♦ Peyrat, vol i. p. 386. 
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done under such circumstances but to retreat to the 
mountains ; and this he did without delay. 

The defeat of the Count de Roure incensed the 
royalists. Again was the destruction of the Camisard 
chief determined upon, and to ensure it a force under 
several commanders, and four times as numerous as 
Cavalier's legion, was to go forth against him. Julien 
placed all his men in ambush in the forest of Yagnes, 
with the exception of the grenadiers ; and with these 
he advanced for a desperate encounter. Cavalier 
mounted, at the head of his Camisards, prepared to 
meet them. " Children of God,*' he said, " fear not 
March, and death to the Apostate," alluding to 
Julien's change of faith. They received the fire of 
the enemy without flinching ; but their own muskets 
wet from the snow, could not return it. On they 
rushed with the bayonet, but all their efforts were 
ineffectual ; they were repulsed and fled. Cavalier 
leapt from his horse, and by the most courageous 
example, as well as the most animating words, en- 
deavoured to check the panic of his discomfited 
followers. Catinat, De Bavanel, de Rastelet, and 
UEsper^ndieu, with like energy, seconded their 
chief ; but in vain ! Authority, discipline, all was 
lost in fear ; they could not be rallied, but fled like 
a flock of sheep before the wolf into the depths of 
their forests and passes. 

Cavalier, abandoned by his people, and surrounded 
on every side by foes, as a last resource, plunged into 
the woods. He was followed by two of Julien's 
grenadieiu On seeing these in pursuit, he turned 
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and faced them. The first he dispatched by a blow 
on the head, and the other, either wounded or 
affrighted, fled. Cavalier escaped unscathed, but 
sorely grieved by the loss of nearly two hundred of 
his men, with all his sumpter mules and horses. 
Julien made some prisoners ; but finding, according 
to his own account, that they were too resolute to 
ask for quarter, and that they embarrassed his 
proceedings, he caused them all to be put to the 
sword. In his despatch to the Count de Roure, he 
requested him to order the vessels and boats on the 
river to be sunk ; to send his troops to occupy the 
bridge in the Ardeche and over the C^ze, as he 
(Julien) was about to follow the fugitive Camisards ; 
and that some of his soldiers had already pursued 
them as they would wild beasts in the chase, by 
their footprints in the snow. He added that many 
were killed, but he had reserved about twenty of 
the most daring of the Camisards for the gibbets of 
Alais. 
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Cavalier meet— Their Joy — Damped by hearing that Rastelet, a 
Cevenol Chief, has been taken and put to Death. 

NoTWiTHSTAl^DiNG all the disasters we have re- 
counted, the indomitable spirits of men such as Ra- 
vanel and Catinat, enabled them to rally among the 
fugitives enough to form a small brigade ; and with 
that they set forth to seek Cavalier in the forests. 
Not finding him, they feared that he was numbered 
with the dead ; and hearing that a strong body of 
royalists was employed in searching out Camisards, 
they marched all night in order to put the C4ze 
between themselves and Julien. 

The river, from the recent storms, had become a 
torrent, which they had to pass by swimming. 
Esperendieu was drowned. Still they stmggled on 
through innumerable perils ; sometimes compelled 
to fight their way past the outposts of the enemy 
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with no weapon but the bayonet ; and often saving 
themselves by sheer audacity. Roland, the general- 
issimo, as he called himself, of the Protestants of 
France, became greatly distressed by his anxiety for 
Cavalier. Where was he? Where that flower of 
the chivalry of the Cevennes ? Who had seen him ? 
Some said that he was slain ; others, that he was a 
prisoner; all feared that he was lost for ever to their 
cause. But we must leave them to trace Cavalier's 
steps, since his encounter with the two grenadiers. 

Wandering in the forest, to which he had fled, he 
there met three or four of his fugitive followers. 
Great was their joy on meeting, but short-lived ; for 
they heard strange voices ; they listened ; and soon 
ascertained that a troop of the enemy was approach- 
ing ; not a moment was to be lost Hastily ex- 
amining some bushes in front of a precipitous rock, 
they found an opening, and within, a cavern of con- 
siderable depth, the entrance to which was concealed 
by some bushes ; they hurried into it The enemy 
did not come up immediately, and during the short 
interval a snow-storm fell in such abundant flakes, 
that the footprints of the fugitives were effaced on 
the path over which they had so recently passed. 
Presently Julien and a strong body of soldiers 
marched rapidly past the face of the very rock 
within which they had found shelter. Night came 
on, and with it cold and hunger. Weary were the 
horn's which they passed in darkness and anxious sus- 
pense, yet thankful that, so far, their lives were safe. 
It seemed as if the day would never break to cheer 
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them with a gleam of its reviviDg influence. At 
length a grey dull light broke in the east, and 
enabled them to look out from their hiding-place; 
when, to their horror, they beheld, at no great dis- 
tance, the very field of the contest which had been 
so disastrous to them on the previous day; and 
several of the militia stripping and burying the 
dead ! 

This was warning enough; without loss of a 
moment they fled in an opposite direction, and soon 
came in sight of a farm-house. Cavalier said that he 
would go forward and endeavour to obtain a guide 
to put them in the road to Barjac. He found only a 
woman and two boys at the farm ; and asked her 
to let the eldest act as a guide. She refused, looked 
at him, and whispered something to the lad. Con- 
vinced that there was treachery, the chief rushed 
back to his companions in the forest, and as he did 
80, saw the boy who had been sent out returning 
with a party of the militia. 

Well knowing that his steps must now be 
tracked in the snow, he gave himself up for lost, 
and told his followers that their only hope was in 
God. " Brothers," he said, " if such is the will of the 
Lord, let us resign ourselves to death ; but consoled 
and supported in our dying hour by the justice of 
our cause. We took up arms to free ourselves from 
a slavery contrary to all the principles of justice and 
religion between man and man. We have fought 
for the truth of the gospel and for God." Thus did 
this young warrior and prophet prepare his companions 
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for a death that seemed inevitable. But God, in whom 
those wanderers placed their trust, did not forsake 
them. 

They moved on a little way, when all at once they 
perceived a torrent, whose rush they had before 
heard, but believed it to be more distant By the 
side of the stream that received the falling waters 
there was a path, free from snow on account of 
its constant humidity. Walking rapidly, one after 
another on this path, and sometimes in the water, 
they found themselves descending for a consider- 
able distance, and still following the stream that 
proved to be their best guide, were finally conducted 
by it out of the forest. On they went, still tmsting 
in God, who had so mercifully delivered them in their 
extremity. At the distance of less than a league, 
they discovered a profound fissure ; and, as it often 
happened in those hollows of volcanic formation, 
in the Cevennes, the depths within were concealed 
by the bushes and vegetation growing without. Here 
they entered, to wait till night came on, and would 
render it safe for them to issue forth in search of 
food. 

They had not long been in their present shelter, 
when they saw several of the militia looking about 
for traces of their footsteps ; some at no great dis- 
tance, others on the rocks above their heads. They 
waited with what patience they could, till nightfall 
enabled them to quit their retreat. Half dead with 
cold and hunger, and not knowing where to direct 
their steps^ they walked towards the south, when a 
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brilliant light in the distance attracted their at- 
tention ; it was the beacon of Hope ! It burnt in 
a solitary house, the sole inhabitant of which was 
an old man, who did not venture to open his doors, 
till Cavalier, in an authoritative voice demanded ad- 
mission for an ofiBcer of the royal army. The poor old 
peasant did his best to supply a supper for his 
famished guests — six eggs, some bread and chestnuts, 
with no large portion of sour wine, were all he could 
produce ; but this seemed to the fugitives abundant 
and delicious fare ; and the chief paid for it in coin. 
As a further service, he made their host act as a 
guide to St. Jean-des-Agnels, near the Gdze, where 
Cavalier visited the father of Rastelet, but of the 
son he learnt no tidings. 

On the next day the wanderers passed the Cdze, 
with the water nearly up to their chins ; and 
contrived to rally some thirty Camisards. With 
these Cavalier marched in a new route ; though 
scarcely able to direct the journey. He had lost his 
chaussures in the snow, and his feet, torn by the 
stones and the frozen paths, were bleeding at every 
step. His whole frame exhausted by suffering and 
exertion, he sank at length down in the road, when 
only half a league from Bouquet, where he could be 
certain to find security and many devoted friends. 

Leaving the men he had collected (except two or 
three who refused to quit him) to pursue their way, 
he took shelter in the cabin of an old woman of the 
Reformed faith. With joy she welcomed the pro- 
phet of the desert, and bestowed on him all her simple 
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kindness and care; whilst he, with thankfulness, 
resigned himself to repose for the night. But who 
shall speak the dismay of the poor hostess when, on 
opening her door early in the morning, she found 
posted before it a soldier of the pursuing enemy. 
From him she learnt that the commander of a de- 
tachment had been employed all the previous day in 
the search after the Camisards and their chief, and 
in order to prevent any one of them taking shelter in 
the cottages of the poor, he had posted a soldier be-* 
fore every door in that district. The old woman 
shut hers, and instantly awakened Cavalier, who, on 
learning his danger, gave himself up for lost. 

Before he could resolve what to do, the commander 
arrived ; his purpose was to question the inmates of 
the cottages. " Do you receive rebels here ? " he 
said, in an authoritative tone, to the poor woman. 

" Oh, heavens ! no," she replied, trembling in every 
limb. 

" Is it the fear of the soldiers, then, that makes 
you tremble thus ? " 

" No, it is the fever." 

" Poor woman ! " and the commander rode on, 
and left the cottage and the village without having 
discovered one Camisard, though some few were con- 
cealed in it Cavalier soon after departed, full of 
gratitude to God and to his aged protector, who at 
the risk of her own life, had saved his. 

He did not stop at Bouquet, where he had so many 
faithful friends, but directed his steps to V&^nore, 
and to the dwelling of his old master, the honest 
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Lacombe, whose shepherd he had been in his child- 
hood. Thence he sent a messenger to Roland, beg- 
ging him to hasten and meet him at Cardet. The 
summons was speedily obeyed, " The joy that we 
experienced," said Cavalier, " was indescribable. We 
returned thanks to God, as if he had given me back 
from the tomb." 

Yet was the joy clouded by the deseth of Es- 
per^ndieu, and the absence of Rastelet, a daring 
Cevenol chief. His fate soon became known to 
them. He had been taken prisoner by Julien. 
Baville had been his judge; and notwithstanding 
his recent boasted retui-n to merciful measures, he 
ordered the unfortunate Rajstelet to be broken alive 
on the wheel at Alais ; an order executed with insult 
as well as cruelty. 
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On bidding adieu to Roland, Cavalier departed 
for Vivarais, with a view to augment his forces ; and 
Joani, a brave Cevenol, in order to protect him from 
interruption, endeavoured to draw the attention of 
the Catholic generals upon himself, by commencing 
a series of daring actions. Amongst these was his 
attack on Genouillac. 

The small town was situated at the base of a lofty 
mountain to the east of La Loz^re, in a charming 
valley, watered by a meandering stream, in the 
midst of chestnut forests, groves and fields of verdure 
where the flocks ranged undisturbed, and the children 
played around them. The whole scene so calm, so 
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lovely in its solitude, shut out fiom the heats of 
summer and the storms of winter, seemed the 
very place to afford repose to the weary and safety 
to tlie persecuted. Far from the tumult of the world, 
aud the rage of human passions, the very spiht 
of peace appeared to reign within its precincts of 
beauty. 

But even here, at last, fanaticism broke in with 
the disorders of civil strife. Joani, in wrath, de- 
stroyed all the insignia of the Catholic church in 
Genouillac ; and Broglie lost no time in making 
reprisals by sending his company of militia to live as 
they pleased upon the unfortunate Protestant inha- 
bitants, and to kill them at discretion. Then Joani 
took his turn, and retaliated upon the militia with 
fire and sword ; and, last, though not least, Julien, 
losing all trace of Cavalier, turned his arms on 
Joani, drove him back to the mountains, and en- 
tering the town, with wanton barbarity massacred 
eight women and the wounded Camisards. Thus 
was the ill-starred Genouillac equally misused 
by Protestant and Catholic in turns ; so that after 
murder, pillage, and fire, little remaine<i hut the 
tumbling walls, that might be termed the qe^leton 
of the town so lately beautiful. 

The fame of these transactions reached foreign 
lands; and more especially stirred with warm and 
patriotic emotions those unfortunate pereons who 
had been driven from their country (and some 
grown old in exile) by the wicked and suicidal 
act of the bigot Louis XIV. in the Revocation 
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of the Edict of Nantes. The Cevenok were not 
slow to vindicate the course they had pursued. 
One of their addresses to foreign states concluded 
with these emphatic words — " Ours is not a rebel- 
lion of subjects against their prince, it is a rigbt 
of nature. We follow but the dictates of con- 
science. We arm ourselves but to resist force. Did 
we do less, we should be the accomplices of our own 
misfortunes, traitors to our country. We see what 
are the formidable preparations of war coming 
against usw We are menaced by the Marshal de 
Montrevel and his numerous troops. But up to the 
present time our intrepidity has disconcerted our 
enemies ; we are not to be frightened by numbers. 
We will meet them. Yet will we harm no persons if 
they do not harm us. But just reprisals will we ever 
make upon our pei*secutors, and io this we are sanc- 
tioned by the law and the word of God, and the 
practice of all nations. And never will we lay down 
our arms till we may openly profess our religion of 
the Reformed Church." 

The Montrevel alluded to in this address did not 
arrive in Languedoc till the middle of February, 
when Broglie departed for Versailles. We must say 
a few words about him. 

Nicholas Augustus Montrevel was of a noble 
family, and received his baton as marshal, and at 
the same time the government of Languedoc in 
January, 1703. Though personally brave, he was 
by no means possessed of abilities sufficient 
for becoming a great general or legislator. His 
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manners were courteous ; he loved ponop and vain 
glory ; qualities which pleased his royal master; 
and so did his lively, flattering, shallow discourse ; 
for Louis could never forgive those who outshone 
him in conversation. The caustic Duke de St. 
Simon said of Montrevel, in one of his graphic 
sketches, that "though he was without sense, he 
possessed a magnificent fatuity ; a youthful gallantry 
even in age ; a speech musical and empty, with the 
demi-god airs of the theatre and the fable." 

Montrevel brought with him a formidable force ; 
twenty large pieces of cannon, five thousand balls, 
four thousand muskets, fifty thousand pounds of 
powder, and ten thousand men, drawn from the 
armies of Germany and Italy. Roussillon sent six 
hundred Spanish recruits, called miquelets, under 
the command of Monsieur de PalmeroUes. These 
Pyrenean warrioi*s surprised the countries through 
which they passed with their picturesque costume; 
they marched without drums or swords, having at 
their head only a man, who sounded a slow note 
with a conch shell, like a triton. Their dress con- 
sisted of a red frock, and large trowsers like those 
of sailors; they had a grey uppercoat, shoes made 
of rope, called espardilles ; a red bonnet, decorated 
at the point by a bunch of white ribbon; their 
hats fastened to their girdles ; and for arms, two 
pistols on one side, with a long dagger on the 
other, and a light carbine on the shoulder.* To 

* Peyrat, vol. i. p. 406. 
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this formidable array of Montrevel we must add the 
troops that came with Julien, the thirty-two com- 
panies of fusiliers of the province, and the dragoons 
of Lower Languedoc, to which the Marquis de Tomac 
was appointed colonel.* 

Thus the royal and Catholic army of the Cevennes 
comprehended Montrevel, a marshal of France ; 
three lieutenant-generals, De Peyre, Du Roure, De 
Calvisson ; three camp marshals, Julien, Tournon, 
G^vaudan ; three brigadiers, Parat, Planque, Lajon- 
quifere; three regiments of dragoons. Petit Lan- 
guedoc, Saint Semin et Fimarcon ; Jacques de Cas- 
sagnet, Marquis de Fimarcon, who came from Italy ; 
twenty-five batallions drawn from the various regi- 
ments and fusiliers of the province. All these, with 
the militia, formed an effective force of no less than 
»ixty thousand Tnen, intended to crush at once the 
insurgents of the Cevennes.-f* 

Montrevel was received witli high honours by 
Baville, and escorted by a regiment of cavalry from 
St. Esprit to Nismes, and when there anived was 
feasted with regal luxury. Being desirous to become 
acquainted with the country, Baville conducted him 
through the principal towns of the Cevennes, where 
he was welcomed and feasted as before. The Inten- 
dant made him acquainted with all that he knew 
concerning the Camisards ; their strongholds in the 
moimtains ; their usual mode of attack and defence ; 
and specified the towns that were considered 
favourable to them : and, what was most remarkable 

• Fejrat, vol. i. p. 406. f Peyrat, tftid 
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up to a certain point, he induced the marshal to 
adopt his plans. To which the newly arrived added 
one or two of his own that were most barbarous. 
By an immediate ordinance, he placed the priests, 
the monks, and the churches, under the protection 
of the newly converted ; who were to be personally 
responsible for them ; but the burning of a church, 
or a convent, or the murder of a priest, a monk, or 
even of a common soldier, was to carry with it the 
destruction of the town where it occurred. 

There was at this time an erroneous opinion in 
Paris, that a strong party, of a much higher order 
than the peasant Cevenols, desired to see Protes- 
tantism re-established in France, as in the days of 
Henry IV., and Montrevel, fancying that the rich 
portion of the inhabitants of the Cevennes must 
belong to it, resolved to seize their persons, and to 
keep them as hostages for the loyalty of the popula- 
tion. But this project he could not put in force 
without laying it before the court of Versailles for 
approval He had been fascinated by the feasts 
and the politeness of the Intendant, and in bis 
epistle to the king, he told his majesty how much 
that able man Monsieur de Baville had been calum- 
niated ; for he was a subject most devoted to the 
sacred person of his master. Greatly pleased, 
Louis not only took Baville again into favour, but 
recompensed his past disgrace by giving him a 
pension of sbc thousand livres in addition to all his 
great emoluments. "It was thus/' says Peyrat, 
**that he was drawn out of the pit;" but we 
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shall see presently what was his gratitude towards 
the vain and imprudent marshal 

Neither Montrevel, nor his ordinances, nor his 
thundering cannon, nor his combined force of sixty 
thousand men could affright the children of God. 
"They were like the rocks," says a contemporary 
writer,* "against which the winds beat in vain." 
True it was that against Montrevel and his mighty 
force the Cevenol chiefs could not number more than 
three thousand Camisards ; but they were confident, 
being convinced that by far the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the country were on their side, and 
that Baville was hated and only obeyed from teiTor. 
They said that they knew the paths of the moun- 
tains better than could MontrevePs men ; their steps 
among them were surer, their fusils lighter, their 
aim more deadly. They had also right and hope on 
their side. The insurrection would spread even 
among the Catholics; it would attract the atten- 
tion of the princes of the north. And what if they 
should be betrayed by earthly kings ? Did they 
not place their trust in an almighty king 1 His 
angel would guard their camps, would watch over 
their rocky citadels. In their ranks would be the 
armies of heaven, the Eternal Himself their chief. 
What then could Montrevel do against such men ? 
crush them ? perhaps, make them fear ? — Never ! f 
Roland, whose enthusiastic spirit nothing could 
daunt, nevertheless mingled with it a prudence and 

* Louyreleuil. f Peyrat, toI. i. p. 140. 
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caution too much disregarded by many of the chiefs. 
He said that God would never bless the cause of 
those who neglected to use with discretion the 
means that He placed within their power. Seeing 
how impossible it must be that the comparatively 
small force of the Camisards could cope with such 
an oven^'helming army, he determined to alter his 
mode of warfare. 

Instead of marching in large bodies, which the 
enemy might crush at one blow^ he resolved to 
distribute his people into a multitude of small pla* 
toons, that could glide tmperceived between the 
. posts of the royal army. Thus they would cause 
more annoyance, would risk less themselves, would, 
as it were, multiply their number by the extension 
and suddenness of their sallies, and so would attain 
their end, which was to protract the struggle to an 
extraordinary length, seeing that their eventual 
triumph must depend on the succours which the 
future only could bring them, through the reverses 
which Louis might sustain. Thus organised, in a 
short time, the children of God, supposed by the 
enemy to have been subdued at Vagnas, re- 
appeared in a multitude of small platoons, the 
tumult of which so astonished Montrevel, that it 
caused him to believe the Camisards were twenty 
thousand strong ! — a hundred persons, thirty Catholic 
churches, a hundred and forty houses, portions of 
towns, and small towns entirely disappeared, as if 
under a whirlwind.* 

* Poyrat, vol. L ; and Henri Martin, pauim. 
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Of Roland's new mode of warfare we must, for 
the present, only say that it was most successful 
True it is that, often vexed and exasperated, Montrevel 
and his army were led to the commission of fearful 
massacres and horrors ; and these were generally 
retaliated in a spirit of vengeance no less dreadful 
on the part of the Camisards. 

Cavalier concurred in Roland's plan of warfare, 
and carried on enterprises and suddeu retreats with 
such success, that Julien became wearied and de- 
clared that he must discontinue his pursuit of the 
young chief. His expression was, that he "might 
as well try to catch a shadow." But Cavalier soon . 
after, when on the eve of a most hazardous expe- 
dition, was suddenly aiTested by an enemy more 
threatening than Julien — the small-pox. So severe 
was the attack, tliat he was compelled to leave his 
brigade to the charge of Roland, whilst he sought 
shelter in a small farmhouse belonging to a hus- 
bandman named Chanurel, whose daughter the 
young chief loved, with every hope that her father's 
consent to a marriage would soon be won. Under 
such tender care he speedily recovered. During his 
friend's illness Roland continued his course for a 
time — a course most fatal to his enemies, and 
his valour and his actions were said to be worthy 
of the greatest captains. 

It is melancholy to think how the cruelties 
of Montrevel and Julien exasperated the Ccvenols 
into deeds of almost equal cruelty. In former in- 
stances self-preservation, or a purpose of retaliation 
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had been the principal motives with the leaders of 
the insurrection ; but now, on several occasions, 
neither the innocent nor the helpless were spared. 
It seemed as if the spirit of revenge had hardened 
hearts, not naturally devoid of mercy, into a con- 
tempt for human life, which was chary of it, neither 
in themselves nor in others. It is one of the evils 
of war, that the practice of it produces an indiffe- 
rence to bloodshed, which, at the call of fanaticism, 
sometimes becomes brutal. The following is a most 
distressing example : 

After attending on Montrevel at Nismes, two of 
the young nobles (the Baron de Cadorne and Monsieur 
de Cabiron) were returning to their homes at Val- 
francesque, mounted, and followed by two valets on 
foot, when they were stopped at the bridge of Salin- 
dres by a brigade of Roland. " They believed at first," 
says the priest who records the circumstances,* " that 
their lives were like the leaves in the last days of 
autumn, when a bitter wind agitates the trees." 
They made no resistance, and their servants were 
allowed to pass on. There was a pause before the 
Camisards proceeded to any further violence. Un- 
happily, they had with them one of their fanatics, 
possessed by the ecstasy of an imaginary prophetical 
spirit. This man was now called upon to decide the 
fate of the young nobles. He ordered the Baron de 
Cadorne to be set free, saying, " His hour is not yet 
come." But Monsieur de Cabiron was the son of a 

* The priest of St Germain. See Peyrat, toI. I p. 422. 
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newly-converted, who had been a deadly enemy. 
Him, the prophet considered, " as a flower blown 
in the field, which ought to be cut down by the sickle 
of the mower : " his doom was death. 

The baron, hearing this sentence passed on his 
unoffending friend, threw himself at the feet of the 
fanatical judge, and pleaded for mercy. The calm 
and beautiful expression iu the countenance of the 
young nobleman and the earnest eloquence with 
which his friend declared that his death would break 
the heart of his mother, so touched the bosoms of 
men *too commonly steeled against pity, that they 
showed the utmost reluctance to take the life of the 
denounced. 

The prophet seeing their relenting spirit, rushed 
forward, like one of the infuriated priests of old, com- 
mauding a sacrifice to the infernal gods, and ex- 
claimed, " The Holy Spirit condemns this youth to 
death to expiate the sins of those young men who 
have borne arms agaiost the children of God." 

This fearful announcement being considered the 
award of inspiration, those feelings of pity which, for 
a moment, had overcome the purpose of the Cami- 
sards to shed blood, were cast aside, and once more 
their bosoms were as stone. De Cadome could do no 
more. With all the warmth of youthful affection he 
bade farewell to the victim ; he could not bear to 
witness the sacrifice, but withdrew mournfully, and 
went on his way to tell the sad tale, to break to 
the mother the news that her beloved son had fallen 
by the hand of murder I 
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The body was found on the following day, lying in 
the road, where it had been deprived of life. It 
was carefully removed, and interred at St. Jean 
de Gard. What an instance was this act of the 
abuse of that Revealed Word which speaks peace 
and goodwill to all mankind ! How dreadful the 
fanaticism of that prophet of the desert ! but even 
his enemies said, that had Cavalier been present, 
he would have ovenuled its fearful effects. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Palm Sunday Meeting — Its Calamity detailed— Fearful Cruelty of 
MontroTel at the Mill of Nismes — Heroism of a young Man to save 
the Life of a Girl — Condemned by Montrevel for the gallant Act 
— Led to the Death— Saved by the interference of the Nuns of 
Mercy — Mbntrevel in his frantic Fury threatens Nismes — Julien 
joins him — They become Monsters in Deeds of Blood— Fearful 
Scene at the Tower of BcUot — Camisards betrayed by a Traitor — 
Consequences of that Act of Treachery — Midnight Attack by the 
Royalist Troops — Brave Resistance' of the Camisards — Their great 
Loss — The Tower and all in it burnt to the Ground — A Body, sup- 
posed to be that of Cavalier, found among the Dead — The Head 
cut off and sent to his Mother in Prison — Her Grief — The Traitor 
seized by the Camisards, tried, and executed. 

Montrevel, who feared that his military repute 
tion would suflFer by the continuance of an insurrection 
that, crushed in one place, constantly sprang up in 
another, seemed never to be weakened by defeat, and 
never to be defeated by numbers, was so exasperated, 
that he became almost frantic in cruelty. 

On Palm Sunday two or three hundred of the 
inhabitants of Nismes, old men, women, and children, 
were assembled at the mill of a man named Mercier, 
situated on the canal of Gau, near the gate of the 
Carmelites. Their psalmody discovered their retreat 
to the civil ojfficers, who lost not a moment in 
making it known to Montrevel. He was at table, 
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and probably somewhat heated with wine : he rose 
up, headed a vast number of his men, and invested 
the mill. The soldiers broke open the doors," and, 
sword in hand, fell upon the people, at that instant 
engaged in prayer. No doubt the massacre would 
have been general, but to kill with tlie sword occu- 
pies time, and Montrevel felt impatient ; he issued, 
therefore, the monstrous order to give the mill and 
all within it to the flames. 

As the fires of this fearful sacrifice rose to heaven, 
the cries for mercy were piercing, but they were 
in vain. From the blazing walls some of these 
wretched beings contrived to escape, wounded, 
bleeding, scoi*ched, filling the air with their screams 
of frantic agony. But not even these were allowed 
to pass ; the soldiers drove them back, at the point 
of the bayonet, into the burning fiery furnace. 
Nearly all perished in the funeral pile. One young 
girl, by the assistance of a laquais of Montrevel, 
escaped unhurt. Montrevel, that demon in human 
form, no sooner learnt the circumstance, and saw 
the young creature pouring out her feelings of thank- 
fulness, than he ordered her to be dragged to the 
gibbet, and her preserver to share her fate. The 
pitiless order was obeyed ; but on the noble-spirited 
liaquais being hurried to execution, he was pro- 
videntially met by some of the sisters of mercy. 
Well did they deserve that name ; and fearlessly 
did they practise the duty of Christian charity. At 
the risk of their own lives (since to stand between 
Montrevel and an object of his fury was as dangerous 
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as to snatch the prey from the grasp of the tiger), 
they sought the tyrant, and, on their knees, implored 
him to spare his servant Obdurate though he was, 
like the unjust judge in the parable, they wearied 
him with importunity, till, to be rid of them, he 
ordered the laquais to be set free. Yet, prompted by 
his malice, he soon after drove the young man, pen- 
niless, not only from Nismes, but from Languedoc. 

The sisters of mercy were more fortunate in being 
spared than several other Catholics, who, in Christian 
charity, gave shelter to a few of the victims that 
escaped death, though not injury, from the flames. 
These Catholics, in the frenzy of his resentment, 
Montrevel sent to the gibbet It is asserted, by more 
than one writer of the period, that he laid his hand 
on his sword, and swore to destroy Nismes ; but 
Monsieur de Sandricourt, then governor, calmed 
his fury, and by so doing preserved the city from 
being stained with the blood of all the Protestants 
within it 

This barbarous massacre at the mill was concealed 
from Louis, and severely censured by Madame de 
Maintenon and Chamillart; but Montrevel and Julien, 
far from being discouraged, expressed an opinion that 
it would be desirable for the Government to set aside 
the regular trials before Baville, and to give them full 
authority to rid Languedoc, by military execution, 
of all the Protestants and those newly converted to 
the Catholic faith, as they felt assured that all these 
— women as well as men — were in their hearts friendly 
to the Camisaixls. Many most false and exaggerated 
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statements were also despatched to Paris ; so that the 
Government at last gave in to the opinions of these 
military commanders, and sanctioned the devastating 
system which Julien was so eager to adopt. We 
sicken over the hon^ors that followed this unlimited 
power placed in the hands of men so merciless, so 
ferocious, so truly, as they were called, " gluttons in 
blood." 

These measures, however, did not intimidate ; 
they rather called up anew the spirit of the Cami- 
sards. Cavalier, Roland, Abraham, Salomon, and 
others, became more determined than ever, and took 
a terrible vengeance on several strongholds and even 
towns of the enemy, who, in requital, formed a dan- 
gerous snare for their destruction. 

There was a deserted farm-house, called Bellot, 
near Alais, that had been constructed on the ruins of 
a feudal castle ; from an old tower of which it took 
its name. In former religious wars it had been peo- 
pled by many a gallant band; but of late it was 
abandoned to the birds of the air, and never occu- 
pied except by a wandering shepherd and his flocks. 
A stone wall, with doors that could be secured, sur- 
rounded it. In this place, after a day s active service, 
a considerable body of the Camisards took shelter 
for the night. They filled the grange, the tower, 
and every available nook for repose. A miller of 
Alais whose name was Guignon, had been trusted on 
account of his seeming piety and zeal, to act as pur- 
veyor for the party, and they partook of the refresh- 
ment he had procured for them. After supper he 
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left them for Alals. As two of this maD's sons were 
enrolled among the Camisards, Cavalier considered 
them good hostages for the fidelity of the father. It 
seems, however, that this wretcli, previous to the 
time of which we are speaking, had agreed with 
Montrevel, for the sum of fifty louis d'ors, to betray 
the Camisards and their chief, on the first opportu- 
nity when they could be surprised with advantage ; 
and on the night in question Guignon kept his en- 
gagement, and took his reward. 

At ten o'clock a royal commander, named Planque, 
who had more than once been beaten by Cavalier, 
with his lieutenant, Toumaud, and three thousand 
men, formed into three divisions, set ofif at a gallop 
for the Tour de Bellot. They surprised and killed the 
videttes ; and a Cevenol, named Montbonneux, who 
was ojfficer of the night-watch, surrounded by the 
foe, could do no more than fire and fly precipitately 
towards his sleeping comrades. The alarm given, 
Cavalier, Abraham, and Salomon started up, and 
\vith the cry, " To arms, to arms ; the foe is upon 
us,*' aroused the sleepere, who, about four hundred in 
number, with haste and distraction seized their 
arms, and (before they could call up their compa- 
nions in the tower) rushed out and beyond the walls, 
to support Montbonneux and his party. 

Scarcely had they done so, when Planque arrived 
at the spot where the sheep were usually folded, and 
filled it with men. Some hundreds of the Camisards 
were still within the walls of the old building ; their 
doom seemed inevitable. Cavalier saw their danger ; 
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and with that impetuosity which always rendered 
him formidable in the field, followed by the most 
resolute of his troops, he repulsed the advance of the 
enemy's column, and kept the way free for a large 
body of his Camisards to rush from the walls. But 
these were too few to stem the overwhelming num- 
bers, which, like a torrent, poured down upon them ; 
whilst every moment increased the danger by the 
reinforcement of Planque's second division. 

Cavalier could do no more ; retire he must. Fa- 
voured by the obscurity of the night, and followed 
by his devoted band, he plunged into wh^t had once 
been the foss of the ancient castle ; its deep sha- 
dows covered his retreat; and so he passed on, 
ascended the bank on the opposite side, and, by this 
circuitous move, was enabled to join those Camisards 
who had already escaped from the walls at the begin- 
ning of the attack. He led them to make a last effort 
to save their comrades still within the tower. But 
in the confusion arising from the darkness of the 
night and the fury of the onset, the soldiers of 
Montrevel and the Camisards mingled pell-mell ; and 
many of the royalists were shot by their own peopla 
The contest was described, by one who survived to 
record it, as a tempest that swept all before it. The 
shoutings of the combatants, the groans of the 
dying, and the incessant discharge of musketry, were 
truly appalling. Nor was the scene less terrible, 
when suddenly the dense clouds parted and the 
moon silvery and clear looked down with its tran- 
quil light upon the dreadful carnage made by the 
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passions of men. So bright was it, that many of the 
opponents knew each other. Cavalier was recognised 
by the enemy as he still pressed on at the head of 
his people with almost supernatural energy. It 
seemed as if he bore " a chai-med life/* for, though 
every moment on the brink of death, he escaped un- 
harmed. 

All his efforts proved vain ; his comrades within 
the tower were surrounded and hemmed in : they 
must be left to their fate. All he could do was by a 
rapid retreat to save the men of his own band. 
This was rendered more easy by the gathering clouds 
once more obsctuing the light of the moon, so 
that before the dawn of day he hoped to be enabled 
to elude the pursuit of the enemy, and to guide his 
people into the mountain-paths ¥dthout obstruction. 

Cavalier departed, Planque and Toumaud had 
the field to themselves, and proceeded to finish 
the night's work by a deed more worthy the 
warfare of a set of savages in the wilds of Africa 
than of Europeans and Christians. The Camisards 
shut up in the tower of the old chd.teau, profiting by 
eveiy loophole and crumbling rampart, held out with 
indomitable pertinacity. When their anmiunition 
was spent, they threw down pieces of stone, or any- 
thing they could snatch up, upon their adversaries 
— ^yield they would not. Planque, incensed by their 
gallant resistance, brought up against them a small 
cannon (Coulevrines), but even before this aiTived, 
he considered his task accomplished. The discharge 
of the grenades set fire to a portion of the building 
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where the Camisards had assembled to make their 
last stand — it was indeed their last : as, with one 
voice, they raised a psalm to the glory of God, and 
perished in the flames. This did not occur till eight 
o'clock in the morning, so long had they resisted 
their barbarous foes. 

The victory was dearly bought, for no less than 
twelve hundred of Planque's men were killed or 
wounded ; the Camisards lost altogether about two 
hundred and forty-four in the sheep-fold, and one 
hundred and eighteen who perished near the 
ravine. On searching among the dead, a body was 
found supposed to be that of Cavalier. The head 
was cut off: but some doubt arose on the subject of 
its identity. In order to settle the point, the 
victors had the barbarity to carry it to the mother 
of Cavalier, then, as an obstinate Protestant, con- 
fined in the prison of Alais. The unhappy mother, 
horror-struck at the sight, was also deceived, and 
with a grief the most heartrending wept over and 
kissed what she believed to be the head of her son. 
The head, however, was that of a Cevenol who bore 
so strong a likeness to Cavalier as often to have 
been mistaken for him. 

That unconquered chief was still living and wield- 
ing the sword of vengeance on his dastardly foes. In 
a fierce encounter he overthrew a body of dragoons, 
passed a river, and retired to the woods of Saint B^- 
nozet There he was joined by Ravanel, Catinat, 
and several of the prophets and chiefs. One of their 
first endeavours, in which they succeeded, was to 
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seize the miUer who had betrayed them, and by that 
treacherous act had caused the dreadful catastrophe 
at the tower of Bellot. On this occasion, says 
Peyi-at, "they displayed an austere virtue and a 
Roman sublimity." 

Quignon was tried and condemned to death. On 
learning the sentence the children of Qod, according 
to their custom, threw themselves on their knees 
fully armed, as their prophets offered up a prayer 
for Divine Mercy on the guilty man, in which all 
present earnestly joined. 

Quignon seemed penitent ; he asked the forgive^ 
ness of the Camisards, and expressed a wish once 
more to embrace his sons. But the young men, with 
angry looks, refused to receive the fai*ewell of their 
traitorous father ; and witnessed his death with calm 
and mournful composure. It took place near Bib- 
aute. The punishment so speedily followed the com* 
mission of the crime, that it was commonly said, 
" the blood of Quignon fell on the yet burning ruins 
of the tower of Bellot"* 



* Peynt, toI i. p. 452. 
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Montrerel reports to Versailles the Insurrection as ended, and Cavalier 
slain — Louis rejoices — Cayalier sends to his Mother in Prison— 
CaUs np his People to avenge the Cruelty at the Tower of Bellot — 
Camisards advance to the Ckites of Alais— Cany Fire and 9word 
around Andoze and Nismes — Montrevel sanctions the Cruelties of 
the Troops called Florentines— Lefdvre stormed in his Castle by 
the Camisards — His Heroism, and that of the Besieger— Mont- 
revel allovs an old Hermit to form a Band of Soldiers to march 
against the Cevenols — Monstrous abuse of Power in the Boyalist 
Deputies and Marshals — Montrevel in Love — Engaged by his Pas- 
sion, gives some Best to the Persecution — His Character as de- 
scribed by St. Simon — Castanet's Wedding in the Mountains — 
The Bride demands the Lives of some Captives — They are pardoned 
by Castanet — State of the Country. * 

Montrevel did not fail to trumpet forth with a 
note loud enough to reach Versailles, that Cavalier 
was killed and the insurrection extinguished with the 
flames of the tower of Bellot ; and Louis, no doubt 
arrayed in his best periwig and robes of state, 
returned thanks for the victory which had massacred 
so many of his own subjects in his own kingdom, at 
one blow. 

But all this was rather too hasty ; Cavalier was 
neither dead nor sleeping : his first care was to con- 
vey intelligence to his mother that she might dry her 
tears, and that her son would make Montrevel dearly 
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pay for having caused her to shed them. His next 
was to call up his people filled with the strong 
spirit of retaliation for their brothers so cruelly 
slain. The note of alarm was not sounded in vain, 
the Camisards rose to a man and soon thimdered at 
the gates of Alais, insulted the garrison, and defied 
them to battle. With rapid movements they next 
carried fire and sword around Anduze, and Saint 
Hippolyte, and even to Nismes. 

Montrevel, struck with ten'or, had recourse not 
only to the most cruel, but the most foolish means of 
showing his wrath ; for he seized a multitude of the 
newly converted and several good Catholics on 
mere suspicion of favouring the insurrection (a cer- 
tain way to provoke many to join it), and without 
distinction of sex or age, sent old men and women to 
prison, and the able-bodied to the galleys or to 
America. He also formed into a regiment a vast 
number of the Catholics of St. Florent, who soon 
became distinguished by their eagerness for pillage, 
cinielty, and bloodshed. As these Florentines had 
always been spared by the Camisards, there was no 
excuse for their zeal in rapine and slaughter. 

In the midst of scenes such as we have had to 
notice, it is a relief every now and then to meet 
with an act of true magnanimity. The following has 
in it the very spirit of a generous foe both in 
royalist and Camisard. One of the latter (his name 
has not been presei-ved) with a band of his men, 
attacked a Monsieur Leffevre, who, with a strong 
body of Catholics^ was in his own fortified chateau. 
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The Camisards having made themselves masters of 
the ground floor of the building, seized the mother 
and brother of the proprietor and summoned him to 
surrender, threatening, unless he did so at once, to 
kill both before his eyes. They held their muskets 
levelled at the proposed victims. Lefevre was at the 
moment on the landing at the head of the great 
staii-s. " I know neither mother nor brother,*' he 
replied, "when opposed to my duty to the king." 
Struck with this instance of heroism, which in an 
ancient Roman would have been honoured with the 
civic crown, the Camisard leader instantly freed and 
restored to him both the prisoners, and retired with 
his men without offering further injury. 

This Monsieur Lefevre was of a gay as well as 
heroic spirit On some occasion he was called upon to 
head a hundred men, suddenly raised as a body of 
militia. They had no trumpeter ; so he seized his 
violin and marched them forward to the notes of an 
instrument always used at wedding festivities in 
Languedoc. 

So desirous was Montrevel to enlist persons of 
every age and description, that be suffered an old 
gentleman who had retired from the world as a her- 
mit, to head a band of two hundred vagabonds ; and 
to distinguish them by a white cross woni in their 
caps. Probably after the example of the bishops who 
went to war in the middle ages, and considered 
it unlawful for ecclesiastics to shed blood, but not 
to break heads, and so armed themselves with a 
heavy mace — this hermit provided himself with 
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a stout bludgeon, and laid about him with good 
success.* 

By a monstrous abuse of power, Montrevel and 
Baville levied fines on certain Protestants who were 
living at peace on the king's side as good subjects, in 
order to make them support the hermit and his 
troop. 

It was at this time that Clement the Xlth issued 
his bull, calling on all faithful Catholics to make 
head against the heretics of the Cevennes, and par- 
doning all the sins " absolute and general " of those 
who did so, and promising paradise to all who died 
whilst engaged in the crusade.f The thunder thus 
issuing from the Vatican to roll over the mountains 
and valleys of Languedoc would possibly have had 
immediate and very terrible efifects for the Cevenols ; 
had not a little god who in heathen days had au 
altar reared to him in Rome as well as in all other 
cities in Italy, been more peremptory than the Pope's 
mandate from the ancient capital. 

This little divinity laid a snare for no less a 
person than the formidable Coiint de Montrevel. 
According to the Duke de St Simon, Montrevel was 
neither young in years nor attractive in person. He 
was short, fat, and a thorough-paced gallant in the 
immoralities rendered fashionable by the example of 
the court of France and the king. 

* We see in the Bayeux Tapestiy Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, armed 
with a heavy mace. 

t Dated *' Rome, May Ist, 1708, being the first year of our Pon- 
tificate." 
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But MoDtrevers money, rank, and fondness for 
magnificence, his train of followers, brilliant balls^ 
and delicate suppers, his airs of greatness and his 
talent for saying soft things with a soft voice — ^not 
to speak of a trick he had of sending persons to 
prison if they angered him— gained for him many a 
conquest amongst the simple-minded dames of the 
south. One of these was a young, very pretty 
married lady, whose husband was absent, and whose 
heart was said to be won as Jupiter won Danae, by 
a shower of gold. 

She had so enthralled the courtly count, that 
finding it would be more convenient to reside in the 
town where this charmer lived, than to send his 
billets d'amour across the country, where they not 
unfrequently fell into the hands of, and much amused 
the Camisards — he actually removed to Alais. There 
for some time giving himself up to the fascinations 
of beauty, he afforded a I'espite to the harassed Ceve- 
nols ; and hostilities languished till the close of the 
autumn. One of the chiefs was also smitten by Cu- 
pid's " golden shaft," but his was an innocent as well 
as a tender passion, and in spite of all difficulties 
he celebrated his marriage among his brethren with 
true Cevenol hilarity, in the mountain district of 
Aigoal. The chief was Castanet. His bride, Mariette, 
young and pretty, was by his followers called the 
Princess of Aigoal. In the midst of the maniage 
fete, one of his brigades stopped in a defile twenty- 
five of the enemy, who were of the town of Frais- 
sonet, made them prisoners and brought them before 
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their chief in the forest. The bride no sooner 
heard whence they came, than she was strongly 
moved with a spirit of vengeance; her brother 
had been murdered by some persons of Fraissonet, 
and she demanded the lives of these captives in 
atonement for his death. But Castanet, of a far 
better nature than his young wife, told her that he 
would not stain the purity of the marriage gai- 
ment with blood ; and turning to the men, said 
good humouredly, — " If I had fallen into your hands, 
you would have cut me to pieces, but I will show 
you a better example. I give you freedom and your 
lives, and with this, I leave you in possession of 
your merchandise, your horses and mules also, which 
I might fairly retain according to the rights of war. 
I grant you all this, on condition that you never do 
any injury to the inhabitants of Massavaque, my 
native place. Go in peace."* 

These liberated captives proved themselves de- 
serving of Castanet's clemency by the anxiety they 
evinced to make their fellow townsmen observe the 
condition annexed to their own release. It is painful 
to add that they were severely handled by Julien for 
acting as honourable men. 

From this time it appeared as if a kind of insa- 
nity, developing itself in acts of cruelty, had seized 
on all who had power in Languedoc. The Camisards 
rushed into all the horrors of the deadly strife, 
burning towns, churches, convents, and even villages, 
as if desirous to emulate the royalists by fire and 

• Peyrat, toL L p. 461. 
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slaughter in requital for their wrongs. It seemed as 
if the war would never end, whilst there was one 
man left capable of bearing arms to inflict death 
on his fellow men. The laws of civil communities 
intended to afiford protection to life and property, 
were utterly disregarded ; the rich were no more able 
to obtain legal redress than the poor. Private 
malice was as dark in its exercise as the motive 
which inspired it; the victim had no chance of 
defence or escape. Catholic or Protestant, innocent 
or guilty, there was no distinction when an enemy 
wielding power was bent on the destruction of the 
hated individual. The following is a remarkable 
instance. 



CHAPTER XL 

The melancholy Story of the Baron de Salgaa — Advised to leave the 
Cevennes— Refuses to quit his native Land — Abjures — His Wife's 
conscientious Misery — Her adventurous Escape to Geneva — The 
Baron reproved for his Abjuration — Carried off to a Prayer Meet- 
ing by the Oamisards— Returns Home —Writes to Baville — Sum- 
moned by Montrevel — ^Attends at Nismes— Marked for Vengeance 
— Seized by Order of Montrevel — Brought before Baville — Ex- 
amined — Condemned — Sent to the Galleys — A Bishop's heartless 
Curiosity to see De Saigas ply the Oar — Too feeble to satisfy it — 
Conjectured Cause of the Hatred of his Enemies — Cruelty towards 
his Vassal and Servant — The former, Jaques Pointier, broken on 
the Wheel — The Servant hanged — ^Recovered and finally saved — 
Conclusion of the Story of De Saigas. 

The Baron de Saigas was a Protestant of an 
ancient family, long settled in the Cevennes. Of a 
tall person, and a countenance remarkable for its 
majestic expression ; of frank manners, and an un- 
compromising love of justice, combined with great 
kindness of disposition, he wanted but something 
more of energy to complete a character of a high 
order. Altogether he was happily formed to live in 
times of peace in the midst of a rural population who 
looked up to him as to a common father and a 
venerated prince. 

But when religious strife arose, he was not 
the man to brave or to control the storm, and 
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he knew not where to seek shelter from its deso- 
lating course. When the repeal of the Edict of 
Nantes plunged so many thousands of the highest 
and the humblest into one general ruin, he was urged 
by his brother, the Baron de Recoules, to follow him 
into Prussia, where he would be sure to find safety at 
Berlin. But De Saigas could not tear himself away 
from his native mountains ; neither would he abjure 
the faith of his fathers, in which he was bom and 
bred. His heart was sorely torn by the love of his 
country, and the still higher love of God. 

This state of indecision so much alarmed his friend, 
the Duke de Noailles, a Catholic, who was warmly 
attached to him, that he literally caused the bar9n 
to be forced to a neighbouring church, and when 
there, prevailed with him to utter a formula of words 
accompanied by certain gestures, which denoted his 
having abjured his old faith, and embraced that of 
Rome. In the bosom of his family, however, De 
Saigas remained a Protestant Amongst his apologists 
his conduct was excused on the score of necessity ; 
seeing that if he had acted otherwise, his pr(5perty 
would have been confiscated, and his wife and chil- 
dren left to starve. This was the argument of tem- 
porising friends ; but it could never hold good with 
those who looked beyond immediate consequences to 
the higher duty to God, on fidelity to whom all 
moral and minor duties, between man and man, 
must depend. The Baron de Saigas was also a man 
of rank and ability, who filled one of those prominent 
places in society, in which the example and influ- 
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ence of the individual become a strong stimulant to 
himself to do what is right, or if he fails, an excuse 
with others for doing what is wrong. 

The line of conduct he pursued satisfied neither 
Catholic nor Protestant ; and certainly by such hypo- 
crisy and mistrust of God, he brought upon himself 
ruin. His insincerity was suspected by the priests, 
who, though they dared not at once attack a noble- 
man of his importance, nevertheless, whispered that 
the baron was a dangerous man. To himself this 
double dealing was not a thing of indifference (for 
he felt the unavailing sting of remorse) ; whilst to 
his affectionate wife, his conduct was a subject of the 
deepest sorrow. She was a woman of good sense and 
many accomplishments, and of strong religious con- 
victiona Her father and brother had abjured, and 
now so had her husband ; but nothing could shake 
her fidelity ; all attempts to bring about her con- 
version were resolutely rejected. But the falling off 
of those so dear to her, seemed to have affected her 
reason ; a morbid view of her own duties, and *' a 
mysterious melancholy," filled her soul with gloomy 
forebodings, and she sighed to be among strangers, 
where the worship of the reformed church was 
unopposed. 

In this disordered state of mind, she took the reso- 
lution to abandon her husband and children and fly 
to Geneva. Most earnestly did she intreat the baron 
to bear her company. With good ground he objected 
to her plan, which he considered hazardous, if not 
ruinous. He showed her that it was almost impos- 
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sible to move a family of children, of whom the 
youngest was still in arms. In short, to remain 
where they were he deemed, after all, the best 
chance for safety. But she would not change her 
purpose, having persuaded herself that in thus tear- 
inc: asunder all the dearest ties that can twine round 
the heart of woman, she was obeying the call of God. 
The baroness was obliged to depart in secret, for fear 
of being prevented by the Catholic authorities. 

Tradition has preserved many stories concerning 
the manner of her flight One says that she fled 
without the knowledge of her husband, having 
selected the fleetest horse in his stables, and caused 
the shoes to be reversed that the steps of the animal 
might not be traced ; and so made her way unat- 
tended to Geneva. Another story asserts that the 
baron concurred in her flight, but would not, for the 
sake of his own and his children's safety, appear to 
know it The baroness found in her exile both secu- 
rity and welcome, and endeavoured by the most 
moving letters to prevail with her husband to leave 
his native mountains, and, with their children to 
come to her at Geneva; but all her solicitations 
proved vain. 

The persecution of the Cevennes being renewed 
with great severity, and consequently the insurgents 
taking up arms with renewed hatred, many of the 
chief nobles of G^vaudan, alarmed by the state of 
hostility in every quarter, took shelter in their castles, 
and prepared for self-defence. The Baron de Saigas, 
at peace with both parties, doing those beneficent 
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acts which endeared him to all around him, and 
swayed also by an indolent temperament, remained 
quiet in his own home, whilst the most exterminating 
war was raging in every direction. He delighted in 
the chase, and still hunted in the forests without fear 
of the Camisards, with whom indeed he was a 
favourite, for his kindly deeds had often been ex- 
tended to them, and they knew that he held, though 
in secret, religious opinions the same as their own. 

It happened that Castanet was his vassal ; but his 
courage had been so exemplary that De Saigas looked 
upon and treated him as his equal, and never as- 
sumed over him any of the rights of a feudal lord. 
As some acknowledgment for such honourable dis- 
tinction, Castanet placed the chS-teau and the pro- 
perty of the baron under the protection of his 
Camisards. As a further proof of the interest he 
took in the welfare of his lord, in his capacity of 
a prophet of the desert he preached to him long 
discourses on the danger to which he exposed his 
soul by apostasy ; imploring him to trust in God 
rather than in man, to come forth and join the in- 
surgents of the Cevennes, and, if called upon, to 
perish with them. 

To enforce this advice with something more than 
a fanatical sermon, Castanet sent a stout brigade, 
headed by a zealous lieutenant, with an order to 
seize the baron, and bring him as an honourable 
captive, to attend a psalmody meeting of the chil- 
dren of God, at V^ron. The service ended, De 
Saigas thought he might remain without harm for 
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a couple of hours with friends so sincere. They con- 
ducted him home without interruption; but when 
left to his own calmer thoughts, within the walls of 
his chateau, fearing that if any traitor among his 
own vassals gave an account to Baville of what 
had happened, it might be misunderstood, decided, 
as the safest course, to write himself, and tell the 
intendant the circumstances of his involuntary visit 
to the prayer-meeting at Vebron. Baville replied, 
*' You really ought to have a guard. Beware, how- 
ever, and be better advised for the future." 

One month after, when Montrevel summoned the 
attendance of the nobles at Nismes, De Saigas 
obeyed, and was greeted by the marshal with a sar- 
castic allusion to the favour in which he had been 
held by the Gamisards. The baron replied, with 
some spirit, that his zeal was not the less in the 
service of the king ; that loyalty in his family was 
hereditary — two of his brothers had lost their lives 
in the service of his majesty ; that the Duke de 
Noailles was his friend, and Baville ought to know 
that a De Saigas was a man of honour. 

Montrevel appeared satisfied ; but from that hour, 
the baron was marked for his victim. After more 
than one attempt to ensnare him, at the end of a few 
weeks, when he was setting out for the chase, De 
Saigas saw a company of royal troops coming towaids 
his chateau, commanded by a major-general, named 
De Pr^fosse. He invited them to partake of that 
hospitality which he was so well known to extend to 
rich or poor. He seated Pr^fosse at his own table, 
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and the wine cups flowed with the cordiality of a 
friendly i-epast, when, in the midst of it, the unsns- 
picions host was seized by order of the commander, 
bound and conducted to the fort of St. Hippolyte ; 
his purse, that contained gold necessary for his sup- 
port, was taken from him, and, without knowing for 
what offence, he remained a prisoner. 

On the 14th of May he was brought before Mon- 
trevel and Baville, and underwent his first examina- 
tion. A man of so much importance, both in station 
and worth, was not to be treated like one of less note, 
who could be despatched without ceremony. He was 
remanded, and such was the interest his rank and his 
many noble qualities excited, that all Languedoc 
awaited in trembling anxiety the result of his de- 
tention : which was considered to be infamous. Mon- 
trevel, finding he might get into diflSculty unless he 
could make out a strong case, suborned no less than 
twenty witnesses, who asserted the most improbable 
falsehoods against the prisoner. With an affecta- 
tion of dread lest an attempt should be made to set 
so dangerous a character free, Montrevel removed the 
poor baron to Alais, set a double guard over him, 
iJlowed no one to see him ; nor was he suffered to 
eat, except in the presence of the governor of the 
fortress. 

To colour this iniquitous imprisonment, Montrevel 
spread a report that De Saigas was found to be the 
head of the insurrection, that it wa« he who planned 
the murder of the arch-priest, Du Cheyla, and several 
of the massacres of the royalists; that he melted 
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down the silver images and chalices of the Catholic 
worship ; and that when Boland was wounded and 
sick, under pretext of a hunting party, De Saigas 
had ridden to the woods, and headed the Camisards 
in his own person. 

Though he had much of that timidity and love of 
peace which so often accompanies indolence, the baron 
no sooner heard these monstrous falsehoods alleged 
against him, than he suddenly became an altered 
man ; all fear forsook him, and all his better qualities 
were called forth with a courage, a firmness, and an 
eloquence that surprised even his iniquitous judges, 
and made them tremble for themselves. Nothing 
was, or could be, really proved against him, except 
his own statement of having been carried oflf to the 
prayer-meeting at Vebron. 

The Camisards did not forget him in his adversity, 
or that they had unfortunately helped to bring it 
upon him. Finding their several attempts to set him 
free ineflfectual, they addressed a letter to Montrevel, 
which ran thus : " Beware what you do to the Baron 
de Saigas ; he is our brother ; if he dies, we will bum 
the harvest, and everything we can find." These 
threats were considered to have saved the baron from 
the scaflfold. Montrevel was frightened, and under a 
pretext of mercy in sparing his life, the unhappy 
man was sentenced to the galleys for the rest of his 
days ; himself and his descendants were to be de- 
graded from nobility ; his chateau to be levelled to 
the ground; and his property confiscated. Some 
powerful friend (probably the Duke de Noailles) in- 

N 2 
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terfered to preserve the manor, the chateau, and a 
portion of the property for the support of the helpless 
children, who for a short period were placed under 
the care of relatives, but soon after sent to their 
mother at Geneva. 

The Camisards determined to rescue the baron 
from the dragoons who were to form his escort to 
the galleys at Marseilles. But a spy of Montrevel 
detected their purpose, and in order to render it 
abortive, the tyrant caused the escort to conduct 
their prisoner by an unusual and circuitous route, 
and thus, though his proposed deliverers had as- 
sembled in a large body, theii* purpose was defeated. 

De Saigas, according to the sentence, was chained 
to the oar in company with thieves, murderers, and 
the lowest and vilest of mankind. It was soon 
found that he was too weak to ply the labouring 
oar ; so he was placed in a position where the work 
was easier. The Bishops of Montpellier and of 
Lod^ve being one day at Cette, from a motive of 
barbarous curiosity, came to see the illustrious 
victim in his chains, and requested the captain of 
the galley to set the vessel in motion, as they 
entertained a wish to see the baron at the oar. 
At the third stroke the unhappy captive was so 
exhausted, that the captain, more alive to pity than 
those who ought to have imitated on earth God s 
mercy in heaven, told the bishops that to gratify 
their curiosity any further, would endanger the life 
of the baron, and therefore he turned the galley back 
to the shore. 
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It was admitted, even at the time, that the real 
cause of De Saigas' condemnation to the galleys was 
not known ; the forced attendance at the prayer- 
meeting was a mere pretext to conceal motives of 
the deepest malice. It was known that the baron 
was hated hy that triumvirate in evil — Baville, 
Julien, and MontreveL Some conjectured, and 
with great probability, that the frankness with 
which he had publicly spoken his mind on the 
impolicy as well as cruelty of their measures, and 
avened extreme cases must be unsanctioned by the 
king, was the real offence. A man of De Saigas* 
rank and influence was not to be left at liberty to 
convey his opinions to Versailles. These men were 
possessed of power, and thus they abused it. With 
Montrevel, who was a man of violent passions, the 
impulse to do evil was exercised as if to give vent to 
the fire that burnt within his own bosom, without 
regard to others, friend or foe. 

The sentence which he had been instrumental in 
procuring against the baron was in everyway unjust 
De Saigas had abjured ; he was therefore a member 
of the Church of Rome, and was entitled to the pro- 
tection of the edicts and the laws. No real crime, 
no act of treason, had been proved against him : his 
ofiFence (the carrying away by the Camisards) being 
involuntary, he was entitled to an acquittal But of 
what value were laws against one who set himself 
above them, and was irresponsible ? Who could 
dare call him to account ? who could be safe in 
Languedoc ? 
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Montrevel, not satisfied with the monstrous 
cruelty exercised on De Saigas, caused some of his 
most faithful vassals to be seized ; one of whom, on 
a false charge of being concerned in a massacre, was 
broken on the wheel ; another hanged. The first, 
named Jaques Pointier, was attended in prison by 
a Roman Catholic priest, who said that he came to 
strengthen him against the pains of death. 

" Retii'e," exclaimed Pointier, " it is not in man 
that I put my trust in Iny misery ; I trust in God 
alone," and, looking up to heaven, he added, " It is 
to thee, my Saviour, the Saviour of the world, to 
whom I have recourse. Look with pity on me in 
this my hour of suffering ! " 

The priest, very differently from the usual manner 
of dealing with one considered to be a heretic, ad- 
dressed the prisoner in the true spirit of Christian 
charity, and finding that he would not abjure the 
faith in which he had lived and meant to die, offered 
his services for those who would so soon be the 
widow and fatherless of the condemned. The offer 
was gratefully accepted. 

" You know,** the prisoner remarked to the priest, 
" that our Lord said the good which is done to the 
least who are mine, I will consider as done to me." 

With thankfulness the poor man then dictated a 
kind of will, which this true comforter of his 
affliction wrote for him. He bequeathed to his wife 
and children his blessing, and recommended them 
to God's care. He begged certain persons to whom 
he had lent some money to pay it to his family or 
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into the hands of the priest, for the benefit of his 
bereaved children, and lastly he gave to the poor a 
certain quantity of com that wais due to him. This 
little testament he signed with his fettered hand. 

He suffered with Christian fortitude ; and the 
priest used his influence to procure the fulfilment of 
the dying man's bequests. Had there been many 
such Roman Catholic ecclesiastics or rulers no blood 
would have been spilt for difference of creed ; the 
spirit of charity would have formed a kindly bond 
between all who looked to the same merciful Re- 
deemer in the brotherhood of peace and love. 

The fate of the vassal condemned to the gibbet 
was remarkable. Trusting to the promise of an 
order of monks — the White Penitents— to take 
charge of his funeral, about which he seemed ex- 
ceedingly concerned, he confessed that he died a true 
Catholic. He was suspended in the usual manner 
to the fatal tree. The executioner, thinking he had 
made all sure, left the man hanging, and went 
about his own affairs. After he was gone, one of 
the penitents mounted the ladder, and, assisted by 
another of the brotherhood, cut the rope, placed the 
body, according to promise, in a coffin, and covered 
it with a mortuary cloth. They then marched on 
to the burial, singing a hymn for the dead. 

The coffin was no sooner placed in the pit, than 
the mortuary cloth being, we must conclude, re- 
moved, the supposed defunct opened his eyes, and 
sighed. He was instantly carried to the monastery 
of the Cordeliers, bled, put to bed, plied with cor- 
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dials, and recovered. The monks pronounced the 
-whole affair to be a miracle of the blessed Virgin, 
and gave the name of Jean Sauvd to the restored. 
The newB of the miracle spread far and wide, and 
the provost, notwithstanding the respect paid by the 
church to the Virgin Mary, and to her miracles, 
demanded the culprit, that he might this time be 
hanged properly. 

. But whilst he was calling out a band of archers to 
seize the victim, one of the good fathers, thinking 
it quite enough for any man to be hanged once in 
his life, ccmtiived the escape of the poor fellow, who 
at last managed to reach his native town in safety. 
Long after, when the civil wars had ceased, and 
people had leisure enough to know if their heads 
were still on their shoulders, this unlucky and at 
last lucky youth obtained a pardon, for having com- 
mitted no offence — unless fidelity to his master was 
such— and returning to his Huguenot faith and the 
girl of his heart, he found that she, poor thing ! 
had also been imprisoned on account of her faith, 
at the very time when he was hanged, and in order 
to bring about her conversion, had been smartly 
whipped by the same executioner. 

The Baron de Saigas, it is right to state, was 
not the only unoffending nobleman sent to the 
galleys at the instigation of Montrevers malice. 
Aurez, the mayw of Vdbron, suffered the same fate ; 
and, though the Dowager Duchess of Orleans im- 
plored Louis XIV. to grant the baron a release, it 
was not till the death of that stem bigot, when the 
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Regent, Duke of Orleans, threw open the doors of 
the Bastile to many of the victims who had so long 
groaned under the late king's tyranny, that the 
chains of the galleys were also loosened and many 
of their noble prisoners were set free. 

De Saigas was one of these. Old, broken-hearted, 
with ruined health and lost vigour, he had not resolu- 
tion enough to return to his former home. He took 
the road so often trodden by the exiles of Languedoc, 
joined his wife and children at Geneva, and in a few 
months after, worn out with grief and suffering, died 
in their arms in the summer of 1717. 

We are told by Peyrat that the chateau of De 
Saigas still exists. It was long deserted. The 
restorations of the buildings were the work of the 
Marquis de Bemis, who revived the ancient spirit 
of hospitahty within their walla The last descen- 
dant of De Saigas bequeathed to the family of the 
marquis the portraits of the unfortunate baron and 
baroness which are still carefully preserved. The 
one portrays a man of majestic deportment, with 
a countenance remarkable for goodness and sweet- 
ness of expression. That of the baroness depicts 
much beauty of feature, but of a loveliness marked 
by deep melancholy. 



CHAPTER XIL 

The Hermit in Arms — Falls upon the Plain — Roland determines to raise 
a Regiment of Cavalry — The Marquis de Miremont, on behalf of 
the Exiles, applies to Queen Anne and to Holland to send aid to 
the Gevennes — ^Anne's Government cool — Roland supposed to be 
noble— Anne sends an Envoy to him— Her Advice and promised 
Aid — Some of the Camisards quarrel with the civil Authorities of 
Mende — ^They hang Catinat in Effigy — Castanet challenges the 
Foe to a Combat of Thirty — Royalists refuse— Same Challenge on 
the part of Cavalier accepted by an Officer of the Ch&teau de Vic — 

, Cavalier Victor — Salomon resigns his Military Command — Devotes 
himself to Preaching — Montrevel forms a Plan to entrap Cavalier 
— Executes it, but fails — Death of Cavalier's Mother — His Father 
and second Brother Prisoners — Cavalier's indignant Letter to 
Montrevel — His little Brother remains with him— Scene of Fa- 
naticism — Claris demands the Ordeal of Fire — Undergoes it un- 
harmed — Lasalle engages to assassinate Cavalier — Discovered — 
Tried and put to Death. 

The hermit, who had taken up arms, and was 
commonly known for having the command of four or 
five brigades, chiefly composed of Florentines, com- 
menced a new crusade of the most fearful nature. 
Careful to avoid a rencontre with Cavalier, he 
fell upon the plains in the towns and villages, prin- 
cipally inhabited by Protestants ; murdered many, 
and carried off an immense booty, as a spoil from 
their property. 

It was in order to crush these Florentines that 
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Roland resolved to form a body of cavalry. He was 
assisted in his object by Catinat, who obtained from 
the meadows of Carmargues (islands formed by an 
arm of the Rhone) a fine race of horses, swift and 
untiring as the Arab steeds, which, it was said, 
were, at a remote period, the progenitors of this beau- 
tiful breed. Catinat had the command of a troop 
mounted on these rapid coursers: and took such 
severe reprisals on the Florentines, that his name 
soon became celebrated as one of the most formid- 
able of the chiefs. In his numerous encounters, 
though sometimes worsted, he was never subdued. 

At length, in the name of all the exiles from Lan- 
guedoc, a Cevenol brigadier, Belcastel, and the Mar- 
quis de Miremont, a man of great courage, solicited 
Anne, queen of England, and Hensius, grand pen- 
sioner of Holland, to favour the insurrection, to lend 
some shipping in order to transport certain regi- 
ments of the Protestant refugees to Languedoc, with 
a view to assist their persecuted brothel's in the 
faith. The application, however, did not at first 
meet the ready attention that was expected; and 
all that Miremont could obtain was a promise from 
Anne to authorise an envoy to the Cevennes. 

The marquis was disappointed that the English 
queen or her government evinced so little interest 
in his mission. They seemed to hold the Cevenols 
somewhat in contempt. It was from this cause, we 
may conclude, therefore, that he would not contra- 
dict a report which had gained ground — no one knew 
how — and which ascribed to Roland the dignity of 
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aristocratic birth. Possibly some friend to the in- 
surrection, knowing how ordinary minds are dazzled 
by rank and title, might have set the report going, 
in order to give importance to the leader of the 
Camisards in the eyes of the queen ; for he was 
described as one who had originally been in the ser- 
vice of the French king, till the persecution awakened 
his compassion, and so, after abjuring the Catholic 
faith, he became a leader of the revolt. 

The Marquis so far countenanced this tale, that 
whilst at court, he wrote a letter for Queen Anne, 
and addressed it "Au Comte Roland." This was 
forthwith entrusted to a young and intelligent Ce- 
venol, David Flottard of Vigan. He departed 
from London, charged also with a verbal commu- 
nication to the supposed Count. In one month 
he found his way to the camp of Saint Felix, 
near Durfort. What his ideas might have been 
of the Count Roland, we are not told ; but he 
found him in his mountain palace — a deep cavern 
among the rocks, surrounded by a bodyguard, 
who possessed fine horses, magnificent arms, and 
the chief himself (for like many a higher bom 
hero he had a passion for dress) attired in a 
velvet mantle, and wearing, like the chivalrous 
Henry 4th, a large shadowy hat, from which de- 
pended a long plume. 

Roland rose, and with a dignity becoming a 
General-in-chief, received the envoy of Queen Anne, 
as one friendly power receives another's. He then 
said that he could not act alone, and forthwith 
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summoned the attendance of Castanet, Salomon, 
Joani, and Cavalier, as soon as the latter could be 
found. The letter of Miremont written on the part 
of the Queen was then read. It stated that, 
touched by the melancholy condition of the Pro- 
testants in the Cevennes, her Majesty had resolved 
to send to their assistance the French Refugees, 
under the command of the Marquis de Miremont. 
In the interval she counselled them to observe 
great prudence, as much as possible to avoid com- 
bats and battles, and to keep in their moun- 
tains. 

Great was the joy of the chiefs on receiving this 
intelligence. They returned by the same envoy a 
reply, expressing their gratitude to the queen, the 
protectress of Protestantism ; and accompanied it by 
a clear statement of their position and their wants. 
The envoy directed them to hold themselves in rea- 
diness for the landing of the promised succours on 
the coast of Languedoc. Expecting that this would 
be in a short time, the children of God, in obedience 
to the advice of the queen, did little more than 
protect themselves from the incursions of the Floren- 
tines. Just at this period Montrevel seemed also to 
countenance their inertness, for he was engaged in 
adorning a mansion and making gardens and foun- 
tains for his young mistress at Alais ; and his gene- 
rals, overcome and rendered indolent by the ex- 
cessive heat, described as being that year almost 
intolerable, were glad to be at rest ; so they hung up 
their swords and pistols, like soldiers wearied with 
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victory, though they had achieved none that was 
decisive. 

The Camisards rested from their warlike strife, 
but not from labour : they took up the sickle, and 
Joani, with a dozen of his boldest men, mowed the 
corn to the very gates of Genouillac, from which 
town Montrevel had withdrawn the garrison of his 
troops at the request of the inhabitants, who found 
them so oppressive, that they undertook to guard 
their own walls. After the harvest, thus quietly 
gathered in, Joani (who lacked the prudence of the 
other chiefs), with his companions, had the audacity 
to walk into the town of Genouillac, no one inter- 
rupting them. But when about to quit it, a ren- 
contre took place, and one of the sentinels was 
killed ; this led to distressing consequences, and a 
renewal of hostilitiea The promised succours also 
not arriving from England so soon as they were 
expected, it became evident how impossible it would 
be for any length of time to keep the Camisards 
quiet in their mountains ; more especially as some of 
the insurgents had of late become at daggers drawn 
with the civil authorities of Mende. In requital the 
magistrates had condemned to death Castanet and 
his troops; but as the sentence could only reach 
them in eflSgy, it had no other effect than that of 
amusing the little boys and idlers of the town 
with a sight in the market-place, somewhat 
similar to the Guy Fawkes of our own land — gro- 
tesque figures stuffed with straw, though not con- 
sumed by fire and faggot, but under the designation 
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of Monsieur Castanet and his Camisards, hanged on 
gibbets. 

Castanet was possessed by a spirit of ancient 
chivalry, and he had probably read of the famous 
battle fought at the half-way oak between the 
towns of Josselin and Ploermel in Brittany, where 
thirty Bretons and thirty English met to decide 
a quarrel between their chiefs, Beaumanoir and Sir 
Thomas Dagworth. Be this as it may, Castanet 
presented himself before Meyrueis, then occu- 
pied by a royalist regiment, and ofiFered the colonel 
a combat of an equal number of men on both sides : 
the fight to take place in the open plain. The ofiFer 
was disdainfully refused. But a captain of Ch&teau 
de Vic was of a bolder spirit; and on a similar 
challenge being sent to him by Cavalier, accepted it, 
sa3ring, " I have but thirty soldiers in all, yet I will 
adventure them against thirty rebels." * 

The combat took place before the Chateau de Vic. 
The brave captain fell at the first onset; he was 
replaced by his lieutenant, who, seeing ten of his 
people already fallen, fled from the contest, and took 
shelter in a sheepfold hard by, where he defended 
himself to the last, and finally escaped being made a 
prisoner. Cavalier retired victor, but with the loss 
of twenty Camisards, in a combat fought for no ob- 
ject save that of victory. In this and so many other 
instances it is shocking to see how war deadens the 
feelings to a sense of the value and the sacredness of 
human life. So lost do men of arms too often be- 

• Peyrat, vol. i. p. 495. 
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come to the great principle that nothing but dire 
necessity in a cause just in the sight of God, can 
ever sanction shedding the blood of man in battle. 

Soon after this affray, Salomon announced that he 
had received an intimation from the Holy Spirit 
that religious and military functions were incom- 
patible ; therefore, with great solemnity, he gave up 
his command ; and henceforth proposed to follow on 
a mule the movements of the troops ; and to com- 
pose sermons for their benefit in the woods as he 
passed on. His place in the army was supplied by a 
youth, Andrew Noguien, of whom only one action, 
but that a brave one, is recorded — he rescued a large 
body of Protestant men and women from the hands 
of the soldiers conducting them to prison. Soon after 
he was killed. 

On the 1st of September Roland and Cavalier, 
supported by their troops, met for a conference in a 
valley near Hippolyte, where on the same day they 
surprised a strong body of the enemy; a battle ensued, 
many were slain, but the victory remained with the 
indomitable chiefs. Julian, furious at their success, 
for two days and nights endeavoured to pursue, in 
the hope to surprise them, but in vain ; the Cami- 
sards were once more safe in their mountain holds. 

Montrevel, despairing to overcome by force a leader 
possessed of the courage and the military talents of 
Cavalier, determined to entrap him by means of his 
most praiseworthy affections. It was known how 
much he was attached to his mother, who had care- 
fully trained him in the faith of the reformed church. 
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Montrevel freed her from the prisons of Alais, and 
sent her to her home in peace, certain that the 
filial piety of her gallant son would soon bring him 
to her side. Before, however, she could hope to see 
him, the unfortunate woman, worn out by persecu- 
tion and imprisonment, sank under her suffering. 
At the risk of life, Cavalier came ; but only in time 
to see the mother so beloved in the pains of 
death* With the tenderest affection he endeavoured 
to console her last moments with the blessed hope 
afforded by the love of the Redeemer — she died in 
his arms. He had been watched by the spies of 
Montrevel, who duly informed their master of what 
had occurred. Not a moment was to be lost Ex- 
pecting to find the son still by the side of his mother, 
a troop, already prepared, was dispatched to seize 
him. Cavalier received warning of their approach 
only just in time to escape from the house before they 
arrived. His perfect knowledge of the locality enabled 
him to elude the search they made after him, and to 
lie concealed till the immediate danger was overpast 

Finding that the expected prey was gone, the 
officer in command seized on the father of Cavalier, 
and on the old man's second son ; and, with a con- 
tempt for the common feelings of humanity, to satisfy 
their spite, they also seized on the coi-pse, which, as 
it could not be buried by the family, was, according 
to the letter of the law, by order of Montrevel, dragged 
on a hurdle and given to the dogs.* 

No language could express the grief of Cavalier 

• Peyrat, voL i. p. 601. 
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when informed of this barbarous insult, but his 
sorrow aroused in him the most burning indig- 
nation. In the bitterness of his feelings, he vowed 
vengeance on the oppressor. Without a pause he 
wrote with his own hand a letter to Montrevel, in 
which he bestowed on him every injurious epithet 
his rage could suggest, and summoned the tyrant to 
set his father and brother at liberty, or with ten 
thousand Camisards he would besiege him and burn 
him in his luxurious dwelling at Alais ; and, as a 
Cevenol prophet, blending religion with all he said 
or did, ended with justifying the insurrection by ex- 
amples from holy writ. 

Montrevel deigned no other answer than that of 
sending two hundred dragoons to bum to the ground 
the dwelling of this " beggar," as he called him, " this 
baker's boy of Anduze, who set himself up for a 
general." By sending so large a number of men to 
perform this pitiful act of resentment, the marshal 
showed that he was quite prepared to find that " the 
Baker's boy " would prove as formidable against the 
force of dragoons as he had been against the tactics 
of so many royalist generals. 

His mother dead, his father and next brother 
prisoners, there remained te Cavalier only his little 
brother, a child of ten yeai-s old, who possessed 
much intelligence and so great a spirit, that he had 
already acted as his brother's aide-cfc-camp, always 
keeping by his side as he rode on a small but fleet 
steed taken from the meadows of the Camargue. The 
boy evinced a capacity and a courage truly wonderful 
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at his tender age ; but the scenes to which it might be 
said he was bom — so marked by examples of courage, 
endurance, and energetic devotion — had prematurely 
ripened the faculties of a naturally gifted boy, as the 
atmosphere of the hothouse forces the growth of the 
young plant 

In the course of our narrative we have had occasion 
to notice the strange hallucination of some of the 
Cevenol prophets, which led to a wild and most ex- 
travagant fanaticism. Powerfully did it possess the 
imagination of some of these men, and no doubt the 
brain became aflfected by the visions of a fantastic 
realm which were considered as of Divine inspiration. 
All this is clear ; but there is some cause for thinking 
that with this, in certain instances, a good deal of trick 
was combined, possibly with the intention to keep up 
the spirit of the Camisards, and secure their obedience 
to the chiefs by making them believe that these self- 
constituted nilers acted by divine revelation through 
the medium of their prophets. No means could have 
been found more powerful to make the Cevenols 
bear with patience and hope the hardships, the re- 
veres, and the deaths to which they were so long 
exposed. 

Be this as it may, it is impossible we can consider 

what we are about to relate other than a concerted 

trick, or a most coloured, exaggerated account of the 

circumstances. They were so remarkable that, with 

abbreviation, we must give the story as it is recorded 

by Fage d'Aubais, who says that he and others were 

eye-witnesses; and some have also recorded the scenes 

2 
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he describes. Cavalier convoked an assembly at a place 
between Quissac and Sommi&res. Those of both sexes 
who attended could not altogether have been less than 
five or six hundred, many having come from distant 
towns and villages to assist in prayer and praise. 
The day was Sunday, the hour about three in the 
afternoon. At the conclusion of the sermon a brother 
named Claris drew upon himself the attention of all 
present. He was about thirty years of age, and was 
considered to have received frequent revelations. 
His principal duty was to distribute food among the 
Camisards, and, as he knew the country well, he 
sometimes acted as a guide to the movements of the 
brigades. 

On this particular Sunday he was seized by the 
Spirit in the midst of the assembly, and his agita- 
tions were so violent, that every one was disturbed 
by them. At length he spoke concerning the dangers 
to which an assembly of the faithful was usually ex- 
posed, adding, however, that Qod more especially 
watched over and protected all there present The 
excitement of Claris became stronger, when, as he 
declared, he no longer spoke himself, but the Spirit 
within him found a tongue, and uttered these words : 

" My son, there are in this assembly two men who 
are only here to betray you ; they have been sent by 
the enemy to report what they may observe ; but I 
tell you that, unless they repent, they shall be dis- 
covered, and you shall lay your hands upon them." 

On hearing this, Cavalier ordered those who were 
armed to form a circle, so that no one coidd escape. 
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Claris, still in an ecstasy, rose up, walked, sobbed, 
closed his eyes, raised his arms, and rushing ap to a 
man, denounced him as a traitor, and laid his hands 
upon him. Another man pressed through the crowd, 
cast himself at the feet of Cavalier, and, in a voice of 
great trepidation, asked pardon of him, and also most 
solemnly of God, whilst his companion, who had been 
denounced by Claris, did the same, both acknowledging 
themselves to be traitors, but pleading their penury 
as the temptation by which they had been seduced. 
Cavalier caused them to be bound and guarded; 
nevertheless many persons present suspected, as they 
well might, some connivance between the excited 
prophet and these men, and, on expressing their sus- 
picions, a murmur arose throughout the assembly. 

Claris was not slow to understand it, and at once 
had recourse to a bold measure, in order to reassure 
all present ; he exclaimed, *' The Spirit thus speaks 
by the voice of his prophet : O ! men of little faith ! 
is it you who doubt my power ? — you for whom I have 
wrought so many miracles, to save you ? I will now 
make known to you my power in its full strength, 
and the truth of my servant I will that at this 
moment a fire be kindled, and that you, my son 
Claris, be placed in the midst of the flames. Fear 
not ; they shall have no power over you. I will be 
with you ; I will preserve you." 

On hearing this, the people who had murmured 
cried aloud, in terror, " O ! Lord, we repent our un- 
belief O ! Lord, spare us the dreadful witness of fira 
You know our hearts; we cry for pardon and mercy." 
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Claris, however, would not be appeased, and, if 
possible, with greater agitation than before, insisted 
on the ordeal of fire. Cavalier, who seemed to doubt 
the divine nature of the affair, was in no haste to 
comply ; but at last he was obliged to yield to the 
vehemence of the fanatic, and to order that wood 
should be procured without delay. ** I was one of 
the men," says Fage d'Aubais, " who went forth to 
collect a quantity of dried branches of pine and other 
trees ; and with these a pile was speedily raised, so 
that all the assembly might witness what passed. I 
know not if it was not Claris himself who set fire 
to it.'' 

The wood caught, the flames ascended, and Claris 
(who on that day had put on a new white Camisole 
which his wife had brought to him) walked into the 
midst of the burning pile. He held himself upright, 
clasped his hands, and raised them above his head, 
always in "ecstasy," and always speaking as if by 
inspiration. The armed troop and the whole assembly 
made a ring about the fire. Some threw themselves on 
their knees in tears and with sighs, overwhelmed by 
their emotion ; others sang psalms ; and many called 
aloud for grace and mercy. Above all, the wife of Claris 
wept loudly, and called on God. " I stood by her side," 
said Aubais, " and his father and brother, with their 
friends, were also present, and looked on one so dear 
to them in the midst of the flames that rose above 
his head and burnt around him. Nor did Claris 
leave the station he had thus taken till the flames 
subsided, and the wood was reduced to ashes. The 
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Spirit, as he declared, was with him during the whole 
of the ordeal, which lasted about a quarter of an hour," 
when, like the Three Children in Holy Writ, he quitted 
"the burning fiery furnace" unharmed. He still spoke 
with a strong convulsion of the chest, accompanied 
by sobs. What had passed was, of course, attributed 
to miracle ; nor could those present find terms ade- 
quate to express the astonishment and the awe 
inspired by such a scene. 

All joined in congratulations to Claris ; whilst his 
clothes, and more especially his white Camisole, were 
examined with wonder, for they were perfectly unin- 
jured, and not a hair of his head was even singed. 
His family and his wife embraced him with ardour, 
blessing God for his deliverance. The truth of the 
prophet being thus, as it was considered, miraculously 
established, Cavalier offered up a prayer of thank- 
fulness, and administered the Eucharist to many who 
were present, and the service of the day concluded, 
as usual, with preaching and psalmody. The traitors 
discovered in the manner related were dismissed in 
peace, for Cavalier pitied their indigence and ac- 
cepted their excuse. 

But not so easily, a few days after, did a new 
traitor escape punishment. In September, 1703, 
whilst a brigade of the Camisards were stationed in 
a wood near Nismes, several prophets concurred in 
declaring that a man in the troop, seduced by his 
wife, had engaged, for a considerable reward, to 
assassinate Cavalier. The name of the traitor was 
Lasalle, originally a papist, but for some time past a 
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Protestant, and as such favoured and trusted by the 
chief, whom he was now said to be about to destroy. 
Bavanel and Fage d'Aubais made known to Cavalier 
the danger in which he stood, and that the warning 
had been communicated by the Holy Spirit. They 
found the chief sad and thoughtful ; for he, too, was 
under the influence of a superstitious dread. 

He confessed that a dream had presented to his 
sleeping fancy Lasalle at his side, armed with a pistol, 
and thrice, as it seemed, this man attempted to shoot 
him, and each time failed. Distressed by the trea- 
chery of one to whom he had been more especially 
kind, he nevertheless wished to save him. But Ba- 
vanel and some other of the chiefs caused the sus- 
pected man to be secured as a prisoner, and though 
he cried for mercy, he did not deny his murderous 
intentions. Lasalle begged earnestly to be conducted 
to Cavalier, who refused to see him. His trial was 
summary ; he was condemned to suffer death, but on 
this occasion execution was to be done by the sword, 
for fear the report of musketry might draw the at- 
tention of the enemy to the spot. 

The condemnation of this miscreant was a great 
grief to Cavalier, who, being of a warm heart, felt that 
bitterness which envenoms the arrow of disappoint- 
ment when it is aimed by falsehood and ingratitude. 
Anxious above all else that his late favourite should 
be exhorted to prepare for death, Cavalier directed 
one of the prophets to attend him ; but the chief 
kept aloof from the last fearful scene. He caused, 
however, all the troops, except those engaged in 
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carrying out the sentence, to prostrate themselves in 
prayer for God's pardon to the criminal ; and even 
to the last he would have saved him, but was over- 
ruled by those who declared that a traitor so false 
and dangerous did biit suffer in accordance with the 
Divine command. 

" What scenes ! what a people ! " says their ardent 
historian Peyrat. " What fanaticism I marked, in its 
feelings of pity, as well as in those of its ferocity, 
with a grandeur that reminds us of the heroic ages 
of antiquity." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Hontrcvel escorts liis Lady Love by night to Alais — Mistakes Royalist 
Troops for Oamisards — A Combat ensues — Some lives lost — Jtilien 
and Baville plot to undermine Montrevel in his Authority — Mont- 
revel reproached by his Lady for not taking the Field — Determines 
to arm and out — ^The Meeting of September, 1703 — Julien's Plan 
to destroy the People of the Cevennes— Opposed by Baville — Scene 
in the Council — Decision to devastate the Cevennes — The unof- 
fending to be ordered to remove to Towns of Refuge — Alarming 
Edicts issued — The dreadful Sufferings of those turned out of their 
Homes — Count Csesar de Peyr6— His Influence, how gained, with 
Louis — Montrevel decides to take the Lead in the Destruction of 
the Habitations of the Cevennes — Sets out — How interrupted and 
compelled to fly to the Plain. 

The war, which had languished during the summer, 
was renewed with the fall of the leaf ; it was not, 
however, without reluctance that Montrevel tore him- 
self away from the life of luxurious ease in which he 
had of late indulged at Mende. But some stirring 
menaces from the court, the murmurs of the army, 
and even the advice of his mistress, prevailed with 
him once more to take the field. Before he did so, 
he resolved to escort his favourite lady with a stout 
company of soldiers across the Cevennes to Alais, 
and, for greater safety, the journey was to bo made by 
night. 

By some strange mishap amid the obscurity of the 
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hour and the difficulty of the roads, a detachment 
of royalists was mistaken for a party of Camisards. 
Tamaud, their commander, called aloud the " Qui 
vive!" — " Vive qui pourra!*' most impiiidently re- 
plied the Miquelet guide of MontrevePs men, and 
without a pause each party fired. Tamaud fell, and a 
young nobleman, whose horse was killed under him, 
was grievously wounded. The action would have con- 
tinued, but the guide sounding his conch shell, the 
signal was recognised ; too late, however, to prevent 
mischief, for many bit the dust. 

Tarnaud's detachment belonged to Julien, a per- 
sonal enemy of Moutrevel, who had combined with 
Baville for his annoyance. The ofience of Montrevel 
was one for which certainly he was not answerable — 
that of having been sent by Louis to supersede both 
those important personages in the military command 
ofLanguedoc. They were not, however, without a 
hope of regaining their former position, and exercising 
the functions belonging to it iinder the favour of 
Broglie, whose peace had been made at Versailles. 
Indeed for some time past they had carried on an 
intrigue to undermine Montrevel in the estimation 
of the government ; and though the storm had not yet 
burst over his head, it had lowered and muttered in 
the distance in a veiy threatening manner. His 
lady, who was somewhat tired of her ancient lover, 
one day in the presence of many at his table, asked 
him sarcastically, if he ever intended to quit Alais 
(where he was residing), or if he had become afraid of 
the fanatics. 
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" I fear nothing, Sylvia," he replied, probably 
alluding to a popular song of the period^ — " I fear 
nothing but thy beautiful eyes." 

The attack, though made in the familiarity of 
table-talk, deeply offended the amorous commander ; 
he was effectually roused by it from indolent in- 
dulgence, and most serious was the consequence of 
his waking up for the Cevenols. He immediately 
summoned the intendant, the generals, the govern- 
ors, and the bishops to a meeting at Alais, for the 
purpose of considering the most prompt means of 
cnishing the insurrection. The meeting took place 
in the September of 1703. We give the result of 
a long, verbose^ tedious debate. 

Julien's original plan was renewed-^namely to 
exteiminate the Protestants ; to destroy their towns, 
and likewise all persons friendly to the Camisards. 
The bishops said — that military men not being 
restrained, as they were, by any particular conscien- 
tious scruples, were better judges than the hierarchy 
what was needful to be done ; and therefore they 
gave their consent to the plan as a measure of neces- 
sity. With such miserable sophistry did these who 
called themselves men of God, agree to a design the 
most alien to the mind of God. 

But Baville, from no tenderness of conscience, but 
impelled by his hatred of Julien, defended the cause 
of common humanity with much zeal, and saved the 
bishops the trouble of becoming advocates for mercy. 
He brought forward a scheme of his own, which he 
deemed to be one of great clemency. The Upper 
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Cevennes, he said, L'Aigoul and L'Esperon, had been 
the cradle, and, protected by its savage fortresses, was 
still the haunt, of the insurgents. The peaceable 
portion of the inhabitants, still true to the king, were 
also numerous in that quarter. It was necessary to 
drive the latter into towns that were more central, 
and then to destroy the villages, chateaux, and even 
the sheep-cotes where they had dwelt. " By so doing," 
he argued, " you will deprive the rebels of those who 
now supply them with the necessaries of life, and 
winter and famine will compel them to come down 
into the plain, where they will meet our soldiers 
and their own deaths." 

Whatever the reader may think of Baville's 
boasted plan for clemency, the bishops made no 
objection to it, except the difficulty attending its 
execution. " It will be almost impossible," said one 
of their number, " to devastate and lay even with the 
ground four hundred and sixty-six villages, scattered 
in the intricate gorges, and on the mountain sum- 
mits of G^vaudan. All our troops would not be 
sufficient for the work, especially in the midst of the 
rains and the snows which fall so early in the 
autumn ; and no doubt their toil will be interrupted 
by the fire of the insurgents, who will protect their 
own homes, and those of their friends. Consider 
this, too — when you have displaced so vast a popu- 
lation how are you to provide for them ? When you 
have moved them, where can you lodge them with 
their property and their flocks ? Is it not to be feared 
that the male portion of these peaceable Protestants, 
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who now do not oppose the edicts of the king, may 
be so angered, as at a time of conscription, that they 
may be tempted to join the rebel ranks of men who 
are in arms for the same faith, and that these may 
fall upon the plain with fire and sword ? And more- 
over, the destruction of the ch&teaux will deeply 
offend both the Catholic nobles and the clergy." 

The debate continued. Baville maintaining that 
the greatest evil would be to exterminate all the 
people, those not in arms, as well as those who were, 
— for be it ever remembered that the beginning of 
the revolt arose from the people of the Cevennes 
resisting the determination of the government that 
tliere should be no meetings, no public worship of 
the Protestants. 

Julien, on the contrary, maintained the necessity 
of one grand exterminating sweep. " It would be 
useless," he said, " only to kill the Camisards. All 
the Protestants, the women as well as the men, and 
even the children, were corrupt. We must bleed 
largely," he added ; " we must cut off two or three 
limbs to save the rest of the body from gangrene.'* 

" Very time," replied Baville, with bitter irony ; 
" we must cure the evil, but not absolutely kill the 
patient." *- 

The court refused to sanction Julien's plan ; so it 
was finally decided to follow Baville's advice, and 
only to carry devastation into the mountains of the 
Cevennes. Vast preparations were made for the work ; 

• Peyrat, vol. ii. p. 5 et teq. 
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and an ordinance to the efiect that the king forbade 
certain parishes named to supply food, arms, or suc- 
cours of any description to the insurgents ; and that 
the peaceable inhabitants of the said parishes were 
instantly to abandon their homes, and with their 
property, families, and cattle, to repair to certain 
towns named in the ordinance, where his majesty 
would kindly supply them with house-room and 
sustenance, as their old habitations were to be im- 
mediately razed to the ground. Furthermore, if this 
decree should be disobeyed by any, the troops were 
instructed to seize their goods, and to treat them as 
rebels. Then followed a list of the sanctuary towns 
where these unhappy people were to seek refuge. 
A second ordinance commanded those inhabitants 
of the condemned parishes who might happen to 
be absent, to return within eight days and submit 
to the orders given, on pain of being sent to the 
galleys for life. 

These edicts or ordinances greatly alarmed the in- 
habitants of the Upper Cevennes ; and a fear, soon 
magnified into a belief, prevailed that they were to be 
removed from their homes in order to be massacred 
in a body, as at Paris on the day of St. Bartholomew. 
After a pause, however, the greater number of the 
terror-stricken people obeyed. Pitiable was the 
sight of feeble old men and women and helpless 
children in a state of heart-rending distress, leaving 
their homes, the scenes of their industry, and their 
domestic cares and affections, never to behold them 
more. Very diflFerent was it with the younger and 
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the single men of the population. Even as it had 
been foreseen, they seized their muskets and made at 
once for the camp of the children of Qod ; and 
nothiBg dismayed by the threats of the ordinance. 
' resolved to defend the lowly roofs that had wit- 
nessed their birth and sheltered their families, to the 
last 

The regiments, with Julien at their head, to be 
employed on this mission of destruction, formed 
altogether an enormous force, and among their 
many commanders was a certain Marquis de Ca- 
nillac, young and voluptuous, and of the company 
of the Duke of Orleans. Also the famous Count 
Csesar de Peyrd, a man advanced in life, of 
a gigantic statm*e, whose temper was in haimony 
with his ogre person and visage. He was called 
by his vassals, the king of the mountaina 

His feudal oppressions were at one period re- 
presented to Louis XIV., who, determined to have 
no tyrants in Languedoc, except those who were 
such as his deputies, threatened Monsieur de Peyr^ 
with a removal to the Bastile. But the giant knew 
the king's weak point, and how to make him 
powerless as a dwarf by his side. In plain speech 
he offered him a near relative for the royal harem 
— the beautiful, but most childish and silly Marie 
Ang^ique de Scorailles. She was sent to court, 
charmed the foolish king, and was at once in- 
stalled into her discreditable honours as Duchesse 
de Fontange ; and so she ruled for a while, a new 
sorrow for Louis's gentle wife, a fresh subject for the 
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rage of Madame de Montespan, for the longer prayers 
of Madame de Maintenon, and for the shake of the 
head and the ready absolution of the easy Pfere La 
Chaise. The poor girl who caused all this stir did 
not long survive. She played the duchess, with 
extravagance enough for all the duchesses in France, 
only for twelve months, and died soon after giving 
birth to her son. During her shoiii reign she saved 
from the king's wrath her uncle, the formidable 
chatelan, who had procured for her the distinction 
of an empty title, a ruined innocence, and an early 
grave. To return to the subject. 

As a great deal of the success of the Camisards 
under difficult circumstances had arisen from their 
perfect knowledge of the passes, valleys, and woods, 
it did at last occur to Julien that before his troops 
commenced the work of demolition it would be as 
well to leam something of the intricate geography 
of the mountains, for fear his people, whilst employed 
in their task, might be shot down from behind a 
rock, or from an ambush in a wood. Great pains, 
therefore, were taken to know all about caves and 
hollows and tracks. But as dragoons were found to 
be not the best of map makers, a plan of the geo- 
graphy of the mountains proceeded in a manner by 
no means satisfactory. 

But Montrevel was not to be disappointed in the 
heroic scheme of destroying the hearths of domestic 
comfort of so many of his inoflFensive fellow creatures. 
And as great men are often selected to take the 

initiative in a public work — such as laying the fii'st 
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stone of a church or an hospital, even so did Mont- 
revel name himself to strike the first blow of de- 
struction at the town of St. Julien D'Aspaon. The 
29th of September was fixed upon for the ceremony. 
But great events, though decided upon by great 
men, are quite as liable to be disconcerted as those 
of a more humble grade. The 29th of September 
came in all the glories of a fine autumn morning. 
Montrevel, in full costume, mounted on his charger, 
heading his troop, all, like himself, armed, but the 
men with pick-axes, set forth to achieve a victory 
over chateaux of stone, houses of brick, villages and 
cottages. He rode slowly, when suddenly was he 
stopped on the way, and a letter put into his hands 
of such an alarming description as compelled him to 
a precipitate move towards the plain, instead of the 
mountains; but what occurred demands a short 
preface. 



CHAPTER. XIV. 

Cavalier nuhes down upon the Plain — Carries there a War of devasta- 
tion — Vengeance denounced on their Foes by the Prophets — &e« 
flections on the Consequences of the repeal of the Bdict of Nantes 
— Queen Anne's Promise to the Marquis de Miremont — The 
Refugees embark in English and Dutch Vessels — Sir Cloudeslej 
Shovel Admiral — Peytard and Jonquet on their way to give notice 
to the Cevennes, discovered and put to Death — Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel arrives in the Gulf — The Expedition fails from Cavalier not 
knowing the Signals — The Ships return to England — Labourdie's 
Plan to unite Catholics and Protestants to end the War — Fails 
from Imprudence —Cavalier attempts to surprise Sommieres — 
Joani Castanet and Roland — Their perilous Enterprises — Details 
of the Devastation of the Cevennes — Cavalier descends to the 
Vaunage— The Meeting at Narges — Attacked by the Royalists — 
The Assembly saved by the Vigour and Courage of Cavalier — 
The young Heroine Luereoe — Camisards return thanks for the 
Victory. 

Whilst JuHen, Montrevel, and the rest of the 
couDcil, had been arranging how best to carry out 
their plans of destruction in the mountains, there 
was one man who ruled amid their rocky and lofty 
fortresses, who feared not the threatenings of an 
enemy so atrocious — that man was Cavalier. With 
the eagle glance and the quick apprehension which 
accompanies military genius, he saw that in mo- 
ments of extreme peril, daring and determination are 

of more certain avail than timid counsels. 

p 2 
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Instead, therefore, of waiting for the enemy, as he 
was expected to do, in order to defend the villages 
and hamlets, or somewhat lower in the Cevennes 
to dispute town by town, in the attempts that would 
be made to conquer them, he left the mountains, 
and heading his gallant Camisards, rushed down 
upon the plain, and carried there the war, which 
obliged Montrevel and his army to abandon their 
attack on the hearths of the Cevenols in order to 
defend their own. 

This masterly stroke of the young general, not yet 
twenty years old, took the older and regular generals 
by surprise ; they were astounded, and asked among 
themselves where could the baker's boy of Anduze 
have learnt the art of war ? 

Without a pause, Cavalier, with his accustomed 
impetuosity, and animated by that spirit of ven- 
geance which glowed in the breast of every Cevenol, 
as well as in his own, led on his hosts to acts of 
the most critical daring, and with complete success. 
The cry of the Camisards, " Revenge for the ruin 
of G^vaudan," resounded from troop to troop, from 
man to man. Their sudden attack on the plain fell 
as the avalanche down their native mountains, sweep- 
ing all before them. The inhabitants of many of 
the Catholic towns, paralysed with aflfright, made 
but a feeble resistance as the terrible cries, " Kill, 
kill, fire, vengeance!" met the ear, awfully mingled 
with religious denunciations, from several of the 
wildest fanatics who accompanied the Camisards. 

" O thou Eternal ! aid us to destroy, to sweep from 
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the face of the earth those idolaters, those worshippers 
of wood and stone." In this frenzy of excited pas- 
sions, driven to recklessness by the persecutions they 
had so long endured, did the Camisards become as 
determined in purpose, as strong in courage, and, 
alas ! as terrible in cruelty as any of their enemies 
had ever been. The towns of Saint-Ceries, Poteliferes, 
Saturargues (all Catholic) they destroyed by fire ; 
some few of the inhabitants hardly escaped with 
life. After one of these fearful acts of vengeance, 
one of the prophets stood looking on the rising flames, 
and, as if he could command the very elements to 
obey the curees he denounced, exclaimed, " To the 
fire, to the fire, Babylon ! Where is the God of this 
idolatrous church ? If he exists, let him snatch his 
temple from the burning and his people from the 
death." 

Masterly and praiseworthy as was Cavalier's rush 
down upon the plain to save the devastation of the 
Upper Cevennes,the cruelty with which the Camisards 
consummated the enterprise can never be defended 
nor excused. On looking back to the most striking 
events in history, how powerfully do they impress us 
in reference to God's providence. Recent events are 
often obscured by prejudice and passion, as objects 
are rendered indistinct by the mists of the early 
morning. But in the light of the more perfect day, 
the^come before us clear and distinct in colour and 
in form. Even so, after nearly two centuries have 
passed away, and we look dispassionately on the 
events we have endeavoured to narrate, we can 
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hardly do other than believe that the acts of merci- 
less vengeance inflicted by the Camisards were per- 
mitted, as a severe retribution for all the murders 
and horrors which followed as the consequence of 
the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. The justice of 
God neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

The reader's attention must now be called to the 
promise made by Queen Anne, that the Marquis de 
Miremont should head the Protestant exiles, and that 
with him she would send succours to enable the 
•Cevenols to maintain their gallant struggle. 

Neither Anne nor the Marquis failed in their 
promisa Some few ships, bearing a goodly company 
t)f refugees, eager to take up arms, with money, 
•ammunition, and stores, the queen entrusted to the 
care of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, then, for rank and 
experience, the first admiral in the British navy. 
Some few vessels also from the grand pensionary 
of Holland assisted the object, and sailed with Sir 
Cloudesley. 

Two refugee captains, Peytard and Jonquet, took a 
most active part in obtaining funds for the exiles. 
Unfortunately, in raising and transmitting these con- 
tributions, they were obliged to employ agents iu 
most of the continental Protestant States. Where 
many assistants are required, fidelity can hardly be 
hoped for in all, more especially where spies, ^with 
promises and gold to corrupt, are on the alert to de- 
tect and betray. How it happened we do not know, 
but certain it is that Cbamillart received informa- 
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tion of the aid expected from England, and that 
whilst Sir Cloudesley Shovel was sailing towai'ds the 
coast of France, Peytard and Jonquet were to make 
their way overland in order to apprize the Cevenols 
when and where to look out for reinforcements on the 
coast, and so to meet them on their landing without 
delay. For this purpose certain signals would be 
made by the ships as soon as they appeared oflF the 
shore. Learning all this, Chamillart lost no time in 
communicating with Baville. It followed of course 
that the plan was disconcerted, and the unfortunate 
gentlemen arrested before they reached the Cevennes. 
Peytard perished miserably, though with unalterable 
firmness, on the wheel; whilst Jonquet saved himself 
by making some confessions respecting his confede- 
rates, who, happily for themselves, had not yet set 
out on their dangerous overland journey, and ulti- 
mately escaped destruction. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel arrived safe in a gulf of the 
Mediterranean, and immediately detached two vessels 
from the combined fleet of England and Holland with 
the succours for the children of God. As the evening 
drew on, and these vessels advanced within tw6 
leagues of Maguelonne, Captain Harris, who com- 
manded the English ship, commenced making the 
preconcerted signals, and continued them all night 
long. But though the very existence of the Cevenols 
seemed at this crisis to depend upon the aid so long 
hoped for, nothing could be more perverse than the 
circumstances which had occurred to thwart their 
expectations. Cavalier, ever on the alert, thinking 
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that about this time the succours must arrive, yet, in 
consequence of the seizure of the two envoys, know- 
ing nothing certain, had taken his station on a part 
of the shore so solitary and neglected, that no one 
was there to watch or intercept his movements ; and 
not far off, only waiting his orders, he had encamped 
about 300 Camisards, to be in readiness to assist in 
the expected landing of the exiles. 

Ignorant of what it was of such vital consequence 
should have been known to him, he saw the nocturnal 
signals burning bright over the sea, but fancying they 
were only the lights from the barks of the fishermen 
in the gulf, he made no answer. Nothing could have 
been more disastrous; for had the vessels sent for- 
ward their boats, laden with their freight of men, 
horses, and cargo, to land on that lonely shore, they 
could at once have been conducted to the moun- 
tainous retreats of the Cevenols, without even one 
hostile dragoon being aware of their arrival. The 
next morning a Count de Roannais, who was com- 
mander of the royal galleys at Cette, seeing ships in 
the oflSng that appeared to be moving in an uncertain 
manner, rowed out to reconnoitre ; but soon rowed 
back again, fancying they were vessels with no hostile 
purpose, but merely embarrassed by a strong south- 
easterly wind. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel finding that the signals, 
which had been made all through the night, received 
no answer, concluded (too hastily) that something 
disastrous had occurred to render the projected 
enterprise of the Protestants impossible; and the 
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part of the Mediterranean where his ships were 
lying being too shallow for men-of-war, he felt 
some alarm for their safety. Without more delay, 
therefore, he hoisted sail, and put out to sea with all 
speed ; and thus were the succours, so much needed, 
entirely lost to the Cevenols. 

Everything at this time turned against them; 
misfortunes came " not singly, but in battalias.'* 
A Protestant gentleman of wealth and station, named 
Labourlie, having amassed a vast quantity of military 
stores at his chS^teau of Vercillas, organized a plan 
for a general and simultaneous rising of the Pro- 
testants and Catholics, to free Languedoc from the 
oppression, both civil and religious, under which the 
province gioaned. He was very sanguine ; and on 
the successful issue which he so confidently antici- 
pated, he proposed to insist on terms which should 
give the unfettered exercise of their religious rites 
to the reformed churches, and then all parties were 
to return in peaceful obedience to the throne. Many 
Catholic nobles and burghers, seeing there was no 
longer safety for their lives and property in such a 
state of disorganization, and having remonstrated 
with Montrevel about his violent measures, became 
angry and impatient (more especially as he had 
treated their advice with contempt), and at last de- 
cided to unite with Labourlie, and for common safety 
to have recourse to arms. 

This plan was principally marred by the headlong 
misconduct of Catinat. That deference for their own 
religious opinions, so strongly claimed by the Cami- 
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sard chiefs for themselves, should have taught them 
to observe the like toleration towards those of an 
opposite Church. This, however, was overlooked, 
and Catinat rushed down from his rocks and woods, 
and, not content with encountering the enemy's 
militia and dragoons, attacked with fury some Ca- 
tholic towns that ought to have been spared ; call- 
ing aloud, " Death to the priests ! " and destroying 
the churches, crosses, and images of their worship. 
Such violence gave just oflfence to the new allies, 
who declared that they would rather endure the 
misery arising from the present state of things, 
than, in order to amend it, join in a league with 
those who showed no respect for the altars of their 
Church. Labourlie's plan utterly failed; he saved 
himself by escaping, for the time being, to Geneva, 
and Catinat was severely punished by the losses of 
his men, and one of his bravest captains taken 
prisoner and broken alive on the wheel 

Before Catinat's rashness brought on these dis- 
astrous consequences, Cavalier had been engaged in 
his avenging course in the plain. Yet it appeared 
that in the midst of his career, the young general 
deeply felt the miseries he occasioned. For a time 
a profound melancholy seemed to possess him ; he 
was filled with horror at the sight of what he 
deemed a ciiiel necessity, and cast the responsibility 
of such scenes on the heads of the authors of the 
persecution. 

Often after one of the massacres — for such they 
were — he would make his people fall on their knees, 
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and even in the midst of it would prostrate him- 
self, still armed, to ask pardon of God, crying aloud, 
"O Lord, turn away the king from following the 
counsels of the wicked ;" and then, moved by what 
he believed to be the sanctity of the cause he had 
espoused, he would address those around him, "O my 
brothers, let us sacrifice our lives and all that we 
possess for the restoration of our holy temples. The 
Eternal, who has so far supported us, will be our 
deliverer; He will render us invincible."* 

About this time, Cavalier attempted to surprise 
Sommieres, a place of which an old historian 'f' affords 
an interesting account He describes it as situated 
in a mountainous region, fertile in fruits and flowers. 
The Vidourle, flowing from the Cevennes, passing the 
walls of the city, and making its way to the sea at 
Aiguemorte; a noble castle of feudal times rising 
on the summit of the adjacent mountain, that over- 
looked the town, and formidable in its towers and 
defences; whilst the immediate vicinity was truly 
delightful, being covered with vines and laurels. 

In 1573, when the earlier religious wars were at 
their height, a Marshal Damville laid siege to this 
formidable castle, which was bravely defended by a 
Huguenot captain. The Cevenols of that period 
understood signals better than did the Camisards ; 
for during a night of anxious alarm a beacon-fire 
was seen blazing from a tower of the fortress. This 
was understood by an expected reinforcement of 

* Peyrat, toL ii. p. 27. 
t Kecueil de Chroniques. . 
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troops, who were on the look-out at a distance. It 
brought two hundred men to the castle, each wear- 
ing a skull-cap of metal, to which was aflSxed sen- 
tences such as these — "Advance to Sommieres," 
*' Honour to Jesus Christ," " We must strive if we 
would drink the waters of life." One hundred and 
thirty years after this, it was, as they believed, to 
drink of those living waters that the children of 
the desert, like their forefathers, were striving in 
arms. 

It was late in the evening when, after destroying 
the bridge of Bourguet, Cavalier stood without the 
gates of the city of Soramieres. The garrison dis- 
charged their cannon from the ancient chateau ; but 
the balls passed over the heads of the Camisards, 
whilst the report reverberating amidst the moun- 
tains broke the silence of night, like peals of the 
loudest thunder. These sounds were heard as far as 
Montpellier, and a messenger was instantly de- 
spatched to warn the Marshal of the danger. Ca- 
valier, however, entered the town, when a new foe 
started up, who gave him two hours of stout fight- 
ing ; for the Cordeliers defended their monastery 
with great vigour. The nuns, whose convent was 
adjacent, failed not to scream heartily in their cells, 
though the chivalry of the young chief induced him 
to forbid their being in any way disturbed. Know- 
ing that the report of the cannonade would bring 
the royalist troops upon him, and that his own band 
was small, after setting fire to the city gates, Cavalier 
ordered a retreat. 
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In the meanwhile Joani, Castanet, and Roland 
made themselves both seen and felt, to the sorrow 
of the brigades called Florentines, and Julien was 
busied in the perilous work of destruction in the 
Cevennes- The mansions of the better sorts — some 
of very ancient construction — and the hamlets were 
often wide apart. Time was lost in searching 
amongst the mountains for a village or a hut, that 
possibly was only accessible to the goatherd or his 
flocks ; the work to be done was most laborious. 
The parish of Saint Germain alone was nine leagues 
in circumference, and contained one hundred and 
eleven villages, and two hundred and fifteen families, 
nine of the latter being Catholic* These, not ex- 
cepting many of the Catholics, had been compelled 
to leave their homes and suffer the pain attendant 
on their retreat to the towns of refuge ; there most 
of them fared badly from want, hardship, and ne- 
glect. 

Deeply did they regret the cabins in which they 
had been bom, where they lived laboriously, and 
reared up their children in godliness and industry — 
those humble homes they were never more to revisit, 
they were destined to be levelled in one common 
destruction. Such was the power of habit, and the 
love of home, that even with the poorest of the 
mountaineers, not a palace in the towns of refuge 
would have compensated for the loss of the cottage 
of their fathers, or the patch of ground that was their 
garden. A striking instance of this was seen in a 

♦ Peyrai. 
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young man, who so dearly loved his village, that 
he could not resist the desire he felt to look upon it 
once more. He returned for the purpose ; and was 
shot on the threshold of the cabin that had been his 
birthplace. 

It was hoped by the Cevenols, those in arms and 
those who were not, that Cavalier s furious descent 
upon the plain would put a stop to the plan of 
carrying desolation into the Cevennes ; but though 
it gave the royalist troops other work for a time, no 
sooner could a strong body of them be spared, than 
they were led up to the mountains to finish their 
task. But how did the soldiers fare, employed in a 
labour so ignoble ? It was autumn. The rain froze 
as it fell, and came down in torrents like a stream 
of broken glass. The men, scattered amidst the vast 
mountain elevations, and badly supplied with food, 
often had nothing but dry bread and cold water, 
with the impossibility of descending in search of 
better fara If they made the attempt, the paths, 
difficult to trace and not at all known to them, be- 
came labyrinths, in which many perished. They had 
no regular place for shelter, so that, after a hard 
day's toil, they were frequently obliged to rest on 
wet straw, with not a single necessary to recruit 
their strength for the next day's labour. Some fell 
sick and died ; a vast number deserted, and Julien 
saw with dismay, by the diminishing number of his 
men, that the plan was abortive. 

All at once a happy thought, as he considered it, 
struck him — ^but he dared not act upon it uusup- 
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ported. He, therefore, informed Montrevel that see- 
ing the devastation, by the slow process of the pick- 
axe, would be interminable, fire must be employed : 
fire was rapid and sure. Montrevel consented. In 
a very short time the Upper Cevennes appeared as 
if a Vesuvius had suddenly burst its confines ; and 
the mountains, after the slumber of untold ages, 
were to become again volcanic. Mansions, farms, 
villages, chalets, sheep-cots, all were seen blazing far 
and wide ; they were as hundreds of beacon-fires to 
spread alarm throughout mountain and vaQey. It 
was a very tempest of fire, whose flames, exhausting 
the materials that fed them, sank down at last, and 
left nothing but ashes and ruin. 

There, where so late had lived linked together in 
the bonds of social neighbourhood and domestic 
aflection, the young, the old, the unoflfending, was 
now found but a dreary solitude ; a solitude yet to 
be broken by the most memorable instance of ex- 
asperated human passions. Those Cevenols who 
hitherto, from a sense of the divinity of royalty, 
had served the king humbly and faithfully, and 
forborne to take up arms, were now so struck with 
horror at this burning cruelty, that they met to- 
gether at an appointed spot, where the fires were 
still smouldering, to concert measures for a deep 
and deadly requital of injuries so wholly unpro- 
voked and undeserved. As they looked on the ashes 
of the humble homes of their countrymen, they 
bound themselves by a solemn oath to be avenged, 
and at once joined the insurrection of the Camisarda 
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Meanwhile Cavalier had not slumbered. No 
sooner had he learnt that Julien was returned to 
his devastating work in the mountains, than he 
appeared in arms before Uzes. He seized the 
sentinels and defied the garrison, challenging them 
to come forth to battle. But the fame of the 
energetic chief caused his very shadow to be feared 
by the royalists. 

He passed on uninterrupted, and on the 25th of 
October came before Lussan, a town situated on a 
steep elevation, whose rocks were as walls for safety. 
The inhabitants were terribly alarmed when they 
learnt that Cavalier, with three hundred of his men, 
all mounted, accompanied by a famous prophetess, 
called, on account of her height, " the great Mary," 
were at their gates. The daring young chief sent 
an envoy to demand a dinner for his whole band; 
but the governor having found means to despatch 
a messenger to a Colonel Vergetot, who, with his 
regiment, was not far off, begging him to come to 
his assistance, they refused the deVnand for food, 
and prepared for resistance. Cavalier also prepared 
for a combat, and was joined by Ravanel. Soon 
there was no lack of blows, but, by far outnum- 
bered, the Camisards were at last obliged to re- 
treat. Louvreleuil, however, says, in his Memoirs, 
that Cavalier maintained the combat with Vergetot 
for five hours without final success ; " but that he 
left the colonel perched on the top of a rock, forced 
to be contented with his incomplete victory." He 
adds, that no doubt the Cevenol chief would have 
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returned to chastise the people of Lussan ; but his 
Caraisards had expended all their powder, "and 
their stomachs were as empty as their muskets." 
On, therefore, they marched, and obtained food at 
Seynes, and powder at Bouquet. 

Soon after Cavalier descended to the Vaunage, 
where, on the 13th of November, a thousand persons 
of that " little Canaan," as it was called, came to 
join a prayer meeting to be held by the children of 
God in the small town of Nages. During the sermon 
of one of the prophets, the vedettes suddenly an- 
nounced the approach of the royal troops, — ^the Mar- 
quis de Fimarcon, at the head of a strong body of 
infantry and dragoons from Nismes ; the preacher 
stopped, the service ceased. 

Cavalier would not abandon to the mercy of the 
soldiers the people whose only purpose had been 
prayer and praise; yet how to protect them? He 
had with him but a small band of Camisards, with 
which it seemed impossible to guard such an as- 
sembly. But, with God's help, what is there impos- 
sible to the intrepid and the brave ? Never was 
Cavalier's self-devotion, his calnmess, or his ready 
resource in moments of peril more exemplified than 
on this occasion. " We will save the helpless crowd," 
he exclaimed, as, distracted by terror, they gave them- 
selves up for lost Without a pause, he posted his 
small band around the unarmed multitude, and so 
left them, sprang on his horse, and rode forth alone 
to reconnoitre the advancing foe. 

Having satisfied himself, he was returning by an 
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obscure road overshadowed with trees, when from a 
wood of olives there suddenly sprang out a mounted 
comet and two dragoons. " You are Cavalier ! " ex- 
claimed the comet, as he rushed upon him at full 
gallop ; " yield, and I will give you good quarter." — 
"I want none," replied the chief, whose first thoughts 
were that he had no chance for life. But his courage 
rose with the occasion, and a ready spirit never for- 
sook him. He seized the light fusil that he always 
carried when he rode forth alone, and with the butt- 
end knocked the comet off his horse ; the dragoons 
fired, missed, and rushed upon him with their sabres 
in their hands. Cavalier, nothing disconcerted, had 
already drawn a pistol from his holster, and shot the 
foremost man dead; the other he put to flighty 
stmck the spurs up to the rowel-head into his horse's 
sides, overtook the dragoon, and made him bite the 
dust.* 

After this mai-vellous escape, a happy presage of 
what followed, Cavalier rejoined his people. They 
were posted on a semicircular hillock traversed by 
walls. The multitude were covered by the lines of 
the Camisards which bristled on its crest.t 

The royal infantry commenced the attack ; their 
fire greatly frightened the women, who, at first, with 
cries and screams, disordered the ranks of their de- 
fenders ; but soon they gained courage, and by their 

* " Cavalier's Memoirs," Peyrat, toL ii. p. 85, 

"f In Peyrat the passage runs thus : " Post^ sur on monticule semi- 
clrculaire et coup4 de murs." The other passage thns : "Les lignea 
Camisardes qui en h^riasaient la crdte." 
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exclamations and psalmody cheered their people. 
The struggle was fierce and deadly ; but the assail- 
ants being unable to penetrate the mass of the 
Camisards, fixed like a tower on the summit, after 
several repulses retreated covered with blood and 
completely discomfited. Cavalier saw the movement, 
gave the word, rushed down from the hillock, fell 
upon the enemy, and drove them from wall to wall. 
The women joined the pursuit, mixed with the com- 
batants, and hurled stones against them without fear. 
A last sheltering parapet protected Fimarcon and his 
men, when a girl only eighteen years old, armed 
with a sabre that she had snatched from a slain 
dragoon, headed the children of God, climbed the 
wall, and expelled the royalists, crying aloud as she 
rushed forward, like the Scotch covenanters — " Kill, 
kill, — for ever live the sword of the Lord and Gideon 
— ^for ever live the sword of the Eternal !" 

Cavalier followed the fugitives as far as Boissieres ; 
his victory was complete, but some ten or twelve of 
his Camisards imprudently continued the pursuit till 
they nearly reached Bizac. There Fimarcon, rein- 
forced by the garrison of Calvisson, turned upon 
them, so that this handful of brave Camisards found 
themselves surrounded — they must have been cut to 
pieces, had not Cavalier come to the rescue and 
saved them. So few were the numbers, opposed 
to the royalist force, that the children of God con- 
sidered their victory as miraculous ; that the Lord 
of Hosts had fought for their deliverance. 

Cavalier returned to Nages, where he finished the 
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divine service that had been so interrupted, and 
solemnly oflFered thanks to the Almighty disposer of 
events for his success. Warmly did he commend 
the courage of the women ; and more especially the 
coijiduct of the young heroine, Lucrece De Vivaraise * 
We cannot follow in succession all the daring acts, 
combats, and victories which at this period crowned 
the eflForts of Cavalier, Roland, Catinat, Joani, Abra- 
ham, and Castanet, and must turn, therefore, to a 
very different, though a painful subject of our nar- 
rative. 

* She was the daughter of the traitor Goignon, who had betrayed 
the Camisards at Bellot. 
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DiBoi^ganiaed State of Languedoc — Madame de Miiamand — Her amiable 
Character — Kind to Catholics and ProtestantB — Beloyed by the 
Camisards for her Charity — She is attacked by Banditti near 
Amboise — Her Coachman murdered — Other Man-aerrant 
escapes — ^The Nurse and Madame de Miramand murdered — 
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Lady found— Her Funeral — Cavalier devotes himself to avenge 
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One of the evils arising from the disorganised 
state of Languedoc^ was that it became infested with 
banditti to a most formidable extent ; and some of 
these, in order to turn public attention from their 
haunts, assumed the dress, and called themselves by 
the name of Camisards. An event, the work of 
ruffians of this description, spread sorrow and con- 
sternation throughout the soiith. 

A lady named Madame de Miramand, daughter to 
the Baron de Meyrarques of Uzfes, and by her mar- 
riage daughter-in-law to the Baron de Florae, of 
St. Amboise, was in early youth a Protestant ; but 
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by the conversion of her parents became a Catholic. 
This lady retained much regard for her original 
faith ; and forming her practice from the love and 
charity exemplified in the gospel, she was alike 
good to Protestant and Catholic. In the midst 
of scenes of strife and carnage, she remained calm 
and tender hearted ; consoling and succouring all 
who were unfortunate ; and so much relief had she 
aflForded to the Protestant prisoners, that she was 
almost worshipped by the Camisards. Several times 
in passing from her married home at St. Amboise 
to her native town at Uz^s, she was met by Ca- 
valier and his band, who, anxious for the safety 
of this young and beautiful creature, — for such 
she was — ^with the true spirit of ancient chivalry, 
insisted on escorting her through the unfrequented 
part of her route, as the Florentines had be- 
come quite as dangerous to travellers as the 
banditti. 

On the 22nd of November, 1703, she departed 
from Amboise ip^ a wheeled carriage, with an old 
family coachman, a laquais, her waiting maid, and a 
nurse she was taking home for her only and darling 
infant girl. When she arrived near Vendras, about 
a league from Amboise, the carriage was stopped by 
three or four men of very evil aspect. They at once 
seized and bound the old coachman and the laquais, 
and made the lady and her female attendants get out 
of the carriage. 

Madame de Miramand, on her knees, implored the 
villains not to injure any one, and offered all she bad 
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with her if they would spare her peoples* life and 
her own. One of the ruffians, aflfecting the Cami- 
sard prophet, said that the Holy Spirit directed him 
to take the lives of the two men, and they could not 
be spared, but for herself she had nothing to fear. 
With the most fervent entreaty she pleaded for her 
sei-vants, again offering gold, and the diamonds 
on her person, as their ransom. The ruffians were 
inexorable. Finding that all her entreaty proved 
vain, at last she implored the villains not to kill her 
servants before her eyes. In this they promised to 
content her. Two of the Banditti dragged the con- 
demned into the wood of Bouquet, whilst a third 
remained to guard the women. After they were 
gone Madame de Miramand again implored the man 
to spare her life and that of her female attendants. 
He assured her that he would gladly do so, if his 
companions would consent. She drew from her 
finger a diamond ring, and gave it to him in token of 
thankfulness. 

The coachman was murdered in the wood, but by 
an accident the laquais, after he was unbound, 
escaped, and rushed for St Amboise, to carry there 
the dreadful news ; and, if possible, to obtain assist- 
ance for his mistress. 

Early the next morning, a figure more resem- 
bling a spectre than a living woman, presented her- 
self before the gates of the town ; she was recognised 
by the sentinel, and admitted. The few words she 
spoke, and the wounds she showed on her person, 
filled every bosom with rage and grief She was 
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the lady's maid of Madame de Miramand. Her 
wounds were dressed, and restoratives given her. 
At length she was sufficiently recovered to tell her 
tale of horror. 

After the mm*der of the coachman, the women, 
still bound, were compelled to walk into the wood, 
as the high road would have been too perilous 
for the purpose of the villaina Madame de Mira- 
mand was so overcome th^t she was obliged to 
lean for support on the shoulder of the man who 
conducted her. Arrived at an open space the cap- 
tives were commanded to sit down. The unfor- 
tunate lady, seeing their intention was murder, in 
the most energetic manner and with a touching 
eloquence that would " have softened the heart of a 
very demon," implored the men to spare their lives. 
•* Have pity on us — show us mercy — spare our lives ; 
what benefit can it be to you to deprive us of life — 
you will spare us V 

" No," replied one of the brutal wretches ; " you 
shall die by my hand — no more parley." There was 
no hope ; Madame de Miramand fell on her knees, 
prayed fervently; prayed, even as did her Hea- 
venly Redeemer, for her murderers. The man who 
had threatened her, and who seemed to take the 
lead, then drew forth a pistol, took his aim, fired, 
and she fell; but did not instantly expire. The 
nurse was laid low by the next discharge ; but find- 
ing he was short of powder, the villain would not 
spend it on another charge. He struck the waiting 
maid, therefore, a blow or two with a bayonet in the 
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breast ; she fell, closed her eyes, and had resolution 
enough to remain motionless on the ground. The 
men concluded she was dead : they were too much 
alarmed to linger over their work ; for knowing that 
the laquais had escaped, they feared he might bring 
upon them an immediate pursuit of the officers of 
justice. Hastily, therefore, they got together their 
booty and departed. 

After they were gone, the wounded servant dragged 
herself to the side of her dying mistress. The spark 
of life had nearly fled. She spoke but a few words, 
sent a fond farewell to her husband, begging him to 
bestow the tenderest care on her child ; prayed to 
Grod for mercy on her soul, and expired. The poor 
girl kissed the lips of her beloved mistress, and then 
managed to drag herself out of the wood into the 
public road. The cold was favourable to her, for it 
stopped the bleeding of her wounds ; and by early 
morning she contrived to reach the gates of St. 
Amboisa On hearing this dreadful narrative, the 
husband and father of the murdered lady imme- 
diately sought for the body ; but it was not found 
till the third day after her death. The interest in 
her fate was universal, so greatly was she beloved by 
all parties, Protestant and Catholic ; and in her the 
poor and the distressed deplored the loss of their 
benefactress and tenderest friend. Many were the 
tales of superstition to which her melancholy fate 
gave birth. It was asserted that the wolves, which 
abounded in the wood where she lay, left her remains 
untouched — that her countenance was unchanged. 
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and wore a lovely and heavenly expression, as if 
she were but sleeping ; that her clothes were with- 
out soil, and the most precious diamonds still in 
her ears. 

The funeral obsequies were conducted with extra- 
ordinary splendour, mingled with grief and awe. 
The father and husband were the chief mourners. 
A vast number of the poor, clothed by their charity 
in black, and bearing wax tapers, w^alked before the 
corpse ; the nobles and clergy followed : and the 
vaulted roof of the ancient church resounded with 
the solemn chaunt for the dead, as the body was 
lowered into the vault that contained the ashes of a 
long and noble ancestry of the deceased. Madame 
de Miramand, who was thus loved in life and 
honoured in death, had only attained her 20th 
year. 

Her blood did not sink into the ground. She had 
a speedy and terrible avenger. Cavalier learnt the 
circumstances of her death, and that her murderers, 
pretending to he Camisards, had cast the atrocious 
crime on his people. All his anxiety, all his efforts 
for the cause he had espoused, were for the time 
forgotten, or made subordinate to the one great 
purpose of his soul — ^to avenge the death of Madame 
de Miramand — that guardian angel, as he considered 
her, of the afflicted, that friend of his suffering peo- 
ple in the prisons of the foe. 

His measures were vigorous and unremitting. He 
obtained information of the haunts of the Banditti, 
selected a band of his bravest Camisards, who sur- 
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prised and seized the robbers in their den. They 
brought them before Cavalier, who was then stationed 
at a small village near Alais. With all the calm 
demeanour of a civil magistrate, the chief examined 
the men, and dispensed the justice due to their 
crimes. Three of the villains he condemned to 
death, and one he spared ; that one was the man 
who received the ring from Madame de Mira- 
mand, and would have saved her life, had his com- 
rades suflFered him to do so. Cavalier sentenced 
the three murderers to be shot ; he was obeyed 
on the instant " I would," he said, " have made 
them suffer a more cruel death if I had possessed 
one of the executioners who surround Monsieur de 
Baville." 

This remarkable man, wishing to show respect for 
the laws, considered that he ought to explain what 
had been his motive for thus interfering with the 
regular course of the law in regard to criminals. 
Forgetting the strife of arms existing between 
Montrevel and himself, he wrote to the marshal 
with his own hand, stating that his sentiments of 
reverence and gratitude for Madame de Miramand 
had prompted him to assume the functions of a 
civil magistrate when her murderers were within his 
power. At the same time, he offered to send the 
bodies of the villains' to Montrevel, if he desired to 
dispose of them. 

In return, Montrevel conveyed his approval of the 
summary judgment awarded by the Camisard chief, 
but declined the offer of the bodies. In consequence 
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of this, Cavalier caused them to be exposed to the 
public gaze, with this inscriptiou : 

" The murderers of Madame de Miramand, put to 
death by the award of Jean Cavalier."* 

* Peyrat, voL 2, p. 47. 
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In the midst of so much that is dark and loweiing, 
it is pleasing to be visited by a gleam of light ; and 
such now shone on Cavalier, though it was but of 
short duration. The sufiferings of his country, his 
religious feelings, and even his fanaticism, had called 
into exercise the remarkable abilities with which he 
was gifted as a military commander. But the scenes, 
familiar to the fiery soldier, had not (as we have seen 
by his remorse for their fatal effects) hardened his 
character so much as might have been expected, nor 
checked the flow of those domestic affections which 
he so strongly evinced at the death-bed scene of 
his mother. He was also fondly attached to his little 
brother — that child of ten years old who, as we before 
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mentioned, rode by his side as his aide-de-camp in 
the battle-field. But Cavalier had another attach- 
ment, and that of the most tender kind ; he loved 
Elizabeth Chanurel, of Cardet, and now he hoped 
to consecrate his love by marriage. 

All was prepared ; and the ceremonial was to be 
conducted with the solemnity which the children of 
God always observed on occasions of moment. A 
general assembly was summoned, and the joy seemed 
universal Roland, who was considered as king of the 
Cevennes, and fancied, by virtue of his victories, that 
he was entitled to the possession of Lower Languedoc, 
declared that now was the time, and he would bestow 
that goodly heritage on " his brave lieutenant, Cava- 
lier." The young chief, however, cared little for 
worldly possessions ; but he longed to taste something 
of home peace in a marriage of affection : it was not, 
however, to be his portion. The old farmer Mazac, 
the father of the girl, by no means entertained the 
ambitious views which a union with so gallant a 
soldier would have inspired in almost any other 
father of the Cevennes. He wished to see how the 
war would end before he gave his daughter to the 
hero of it ; so he forbade the marriage, and disap- 
pointed the hopes of two hearts knit by true sym- 
pathy. Possibly, also, he feared that some such 
adventure might befal his child, as the wife of Cas- 
tanet had experienced. 

Tliat pretty damsel had been seized by a royalist 
captain — who considered a young heretic fair spoil — 
and carried off without ceremony. No doubt Cas- 
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tanet considered himself entitled to reprisals. So 
he contrived to carry off a young Catholic lady 
from a neighbouring town, the grief of whose parents 
was so excessive, that Montrevel was obliged to con- 
sent to negotiation and exchange. Castanet's spouse 
was restored to him ; and the young lady, who had 
been honourably kept as a hostage, was given back 
to her family in perfect safety. 

His marriage prevented, Cavalier plunged again 
into war, to drown in its alarms the softer sor- 
rows of disappointed love. A frightful massacre 
of Protestants — old men, women, and even children 
— had been made by the royalist dragoons in the 
vicinity of Uz^s ; and Cavalier, just in that humour 
for fighting which anger arising from disappoint- 
ment is so apt to render reckless, flew to avenge it 
in the most unsparing manner. A fierce encounter 
with the murderers took place. Cavalier's victory 
was complete ; and he put every man to the sword, 
giving no quarter ; whilst Roland pursued five hun- 
dred Florentines, whose burnings and massacres had 
been frightful. 

At this time a Camisard captain, named Lasallette, 
pursued some hunters of Alais, mistaking them for 
Florentines, and brought them as prisoners before 
Roland. Some of them were known to that stem 
chief as enemies, and three he condemned to death, 
bidding them kneel and pray, for their hour was 
come. Two of the wildest-looking and most ferocious 
of the Camisards, each with an enormous sword sus- 
pended at his girdle, came forward (they bore the 
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title of Exterminators), and, by order of their chief, 
took their stations, one on either side of the con- 
demned. These unlucky pei-sons were an Abb^, 
more famous for following hawk and hound than for 
an acquaintance with his breviary ; a very fair young 
man, the son of a nobleman ; and a royalist major of 
militia. 

Lasallette interceded to save the Abb^. " My 
brother," addressing Roland, "this good Abbd is 
harmless ; he never meddles with public affairs ; he 
has done us many friendly oflBces, and yielded himself 
prisoner on my assurance that I would obtain his 
pardon. You must spare him.** 

"And that youth, I conclude," replied Roland, 
"you mean to tell me, is without malice. I have 
nothing to charge against him, except that I think 
him very daring to follow the chase on my land, 
without my leave. He cannot be ignorant that this 
part of the Cevennes belongs to me, by right of con- 
quest. Now let me hear the names and quality of 
aH who were present with him." 

He listened in silence as they were repeated ; and 
no one else was marked for chastisement. But his 
hatred to a priest was so great, that again did he 
burst forth in fury against the poor Abb^, vowing 
that an idolater, as he called him, should not be 
spared. But Lasallette came again between the lion 
and his wrath, and pleaded so effectually for mercy, 
that at length Roland bade the good man rise, and 
fear not. The poor Abb^, who had expected nothing 
less than death, poured out his gratitude in the 
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warmest expressions of thankfulness, and begged to 
be allowed to present his weapons and accoutrements 
for the chase to the generous intercessor who had 
saved his life. 

But there was one present who had nothing to 
hope from a Cevenol chief ; that was the unfortunate 
major of militia. Roland looked at him, raised his 
hand, and made a sign. The Exterminators came 
forward, and the foremost struck oflF the royalist's 
head with one blow of the massive sword that he 
wielded with the same ease that he would a walking 
staff in his hand. The head, before many hours had 
passed, was nailed to a tree in the woods where the 
late possessor of it had been hunting. 

The young nobleman, shocked at the sight of 
murder, and scarcely knowing what he did, threw 
himself, in tears, at the feet of Roland, and begged 
for mercy. ** Rise, child," said the chief; *'rise, and 
do not wander again from your fathers ch&teau. 
Return to the care of your mother." 

These circumstances are sufficient to show how 
daring and confident success had made the Camisards. 
On one occasion Cayalier compelled a certain number 
of Catholics to join with him and the Protestants in 
returning thanks to God for one of his victories. 

Another occasion exhibited a memorable trait in 
his character, which, in its entire freedom from all feel- 
ing of resentment, reminds us of the great Henry IV. 
One of the prophets declared that it had been divinely 
revealed to him that there was a traitor in the camp 

who had undertaken to poison his chief. Whether re« 

ft 
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vealed by Heaven or not, Cavalier found the warning 
to be tnie. The villain was detected, confessed his 
deadly purpose, and was pardoned, for no one could pre- 
vail with Cavalier to condemn him. He said that the 
young man had been his friend in early life ; a com- 
panion also of the apostolic and unfortunate Brousson ; 
he could not find it in his heart to sentence him to 
death. But he talked earnestly to the criminal, and 
then bade him go in peace, and ask of God pardon, 
and a better spirit. 

In one of Cavalier's sharp and successful conflicts, 
he had forced the governor of a Catholic town to seek 
shelter in a strong old chfi-teau, where he could not 
follow him, having no cannon to enable him to attack 
a fortress. He was obliged to retreat, and saw that 
his movement was obseiTed by some one looking at 
him through a telescope from the top of a tower of 
the chS.teau. The person who so observed him was a 
captain of Hainault, and he asked the governor 
" What he thought of that young Cavalier ? " 

" I think," he answered, with strong emotion, " that 
he is a scholar, very likely soon to be our master." 

At the close of 1703 Julien finished the execution 
of that plan which he so much piqued himself on 
having carried out with success— a success that gave 
twenty leagues of country and four hundred villages 
to devastation ; and nothing was now left of those 
poor villages but so many heaps of smouldering ashes. 
True it was that here and there, from distance and 
diflSculty of access, a few cottages, and possibly a vil- 
lage, had escaped, and still remained, like to an oasis 
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in the desert, to afford a place of refuge for the scat- 
tered and wretched people : some dared all dangers 
to find it. 

Julien evidently thought himself obliged to make 
a communication of what he had done to the higher 
powei*s ; so he thus announced the mournful glory he 
had achieved in a letter to the minister Chamillart ; 
we must give it in full 

''At last, thanks to God, I have at this moment 
the honour and pleasure to inform you that I have 
entirely finished the long and laborious work which 
you confided to me. But I do not yet see that all 
these disorders and troubles are near their termina- 
tion. I tinily fear, Monsieur, that this great chas- 
tisement, which I have extended over so vast an 
extent of country, will make more noise and talk in 
the world than it will carry with it any real service 
to the king. I wish, nevertheless, with all my heart, 
I may be deceived. My health I find much de- 
ranged, and I want repose. One cannot suffer more, 
when one has suffered all we can." 

To benefit his health, much affected by the icy 
blasts of Gevaudan, Julien obtained the command of 
the district of Uz^, the climate of which was mild 
and rendered healthful by the Rhone. Julien re- 
ceived the compliments of Montrevel and Baville, 
and even of the scheming and deceitful Duke de 
Maine, the son of Louis and Madame de Montespan, 
and the favourite protege of Madame de Maintenon. 
The compliments of ladies and courtiers followed, as 
in a chorus, all in the same strain : and thus was 
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accomplished and lauded that devastation which 
even the very conductor of it pronounced useless 2 
But the king, the great Louis, desired that the 
Upper Cevennes should be uninhabitable as well as 
uninhabited, as an everlasting mark of the anger he 
felt for the revolt of the people ; and " that his ma- 
jesty refused to remove or to entirely exterminate 
the whole of the population was celebrated as an act 
of magnanimity worthy the Saviour of the world," * 

• Peyrat, vol. ii. p. 59. 
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Close of 1703, Camisards yictorious — General Lalande sent with Troops 
to Languedoc — Those driven from their Homes neglected, starved, 
become desperate — Many shot — i'lanquet pursues them to the 
Mountains — The Hermit's atrocious Conduct even to the Catholics 
— Montrevel and Baville alarmed, feel powerless to end the Misery 
around them — Fldchier's Letter on the Sufferings of the Province 
— The Prophetess called the Ghreat Mary seized by Julien — Put to 
Death — Cavalier resolves to save the Remnant of tbc persecuted 
of Lascours — Attacked by the Royalists and lAJonqui^re — The 
Contest — Cavalier's wonderful Victory — Offers Terms to the van- 
quished Officers of the Royal Troops — ^They refuse and suffer — • 
This great Battle called that of Cannes — The Marquis de Lalande — 
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of Languedoc— Roland lays a Snare for him — He falls into it^> 
Romantic Scene of the Engagement — The Marquis in Peril — His 
Defeat fearful — Escapes with loss of nearly all his Troops. 

The close of the year 1703 left the Camisards elated 
by their victories. But with Montrevel, Julien, Ba- 
ville, and a Marshal Planquet, it was otherwise. They 
had recourse to every possible means of severity to 
overcome the indomitable energy of the Cevenol 
chiefs ; but in vain. At length Louis answered 
their demand for reinforcements by sending several 
thousand troops into Languedoc^ and a new general, 
named Lalande. With such a force, Montrevel 
promised to put down the insurrection at once, and 
restore peace to the provinces. The promise waa 
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much easier given than fulfilled; for the war, with 
all its horrors, commenced anew, and became, if pos- 
sible, more than ever doubtful in the result. 

It was about this time that the unfortunate people, 
who had been driven from their homes with a pro- 
mise of support in the towns of refuge, were so ne- 
glected and starved that hundreds fled to seek relief 
in the towns recently gained by the Camisards. 
They were pursued by Planquet, a vast number, 
taken as prisoners, were driven into a church, and 
there shot by his orders. The first victim was a 
woman, who had two young children clinging to her. 
They threw themselves on her bosom as she expired ; 
and then, says the chronicler of these terrible acts, 
they " flew upon the soldiers, like young lions torn 
from their dam." Another child of ten years old, 
the son of a Camisard, who had been thrice wounded, 
called aloud whilst dying on his father, " O my father, 
why do you not come to save me?'' Thirty-one 
persons, mostly women and children, were thus shot, 
as a chastisement for running away from misery and 
famine. 

The ferocious Mai*shal Planquet chased a number 
of like wretched beings amongst the snows of the 
mountains, as if he had been hunting the chamois 
from rock to rock ; and he made it his boast, that 
before the end of February 1704, he had succeeded in 
shooting altogether about six hundred unarmed men 
and women. To have done with this revolting subject, 
it must at once be stated that the royalists under the 
new general followed up the chase of more than one 
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hundred of those poor Cevenols who had returned to 
their ruined hearths at St. Privat; some were shot, but 
those who escaped fled for refuge to caves and lonely 
spots, where they died of wounds, cold, and famine. 

The misery of Languedoc became so intolerable 
that a general murmur arose ; and the Catholics 
were as loud in their complaints as the Protestants. 
But at a general meeting the famous preacher. 
Fishier (who had blessed the standards of the lately 
arrived reinforcements), defended warmly the severity 
of the rulers, and even the deeds of the "ferocious 
hermit," as he was called. 

" Brother GabrieV he said, " fights for the church; 
his murders are only reprisals ; the Catholics are not 
to allow themselves to be slaughtered like sheep." 

"Without doubt," replied one of the Catholic 
nobles of the Cevennes, who was present ; " but the 
cruelties of the rebels cannot authorise those who 
call themselves the champions of the church to do the 
same ; they have not even the excuse of fanaticism ; 
and those very chs^mpions pillage and murder indiq- 
criminately friends and foes. The war h^s degene- 
rated into one of ferocious banditti" 

Well might the Catholics complain ; for the 
hermit and his lieutenants set up a tribunal of their 
own, and caused to be dragged before them the most 
peaceable inhabitants of town and village. The 
hermit examined them himself. If any one, being 
Catholic, could say, without demur, the Paternoster, 
the Ave, or the Confiteor in Latin he was dismissed ; 
but if any luckless wight paused or blundered, he 
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pronounced that individual to be Protestant, and a 
murder before his eyes ended the business — " till 
such were the atrocities of this old man, he was 
seated in his tribunal surrounded by corpses." * 

Into such a state of monstrous disorganisation had 
the provinces in the south fallen, that Monsieur de 
Sandricourt, the least arbitrary of all the governors, 
felt that he was powerless ; and Montrevel, and even 
the preaching Fl&ihier, had no restraining authority 
over the people. Cavalier's least order was obeyed 
by those over whom he ruled ; whilst Montrevel was 
defied or laughed at by many of his inferiors. In 
short, a furor of hatred, that no pen could describe, 
seized on all parties, religious, civil, or military. The 
hermit massacred the Protestants ; Cavalier retaliated 
on the hermit " Camisard white, and Camisard 
black," says Peyrat ; " for all was murder and exter- 
mination. Languedoc had become as one immense 
wound, flowing with blood." 

Then was it seen how frightful a thing it was 
to provoke popular fanaticism. Montrevel and 
Baville resembled those pilots, who, having the 
helm in their hands, can no longer guide the 
vessel, when opposed by crossing currents amidst 
rocks and sands. In vain did they issue orders and 
edicts; in vain did the bishops preach and excom- 
municate ; and Fishier rail and lament, like the 
prophet Jeremiah over Israel, the misery of the 
people. " We are," he wrote, " in a city where we 

* Peyrat, vol. ii. p. 69. 
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find no rest, no pleasures, no consolations. When 
the Catholics are in strength, the other party fear 
being murdered ; when the fanatics are strong, the 
Catholics in their turn fear. I have to re-assure 
every one. We are here as if in a blockade. We 
dare not go fifty paces beyond our gates without the 
fear of being slain ; we are not allowed to go abroad, 
even to take the air. From my windows I look out 
upon the country, and see houses set on fire with im- 
punity. There does not pass a day but I apprehend 
some calamity will happen before night. My chamber 
is often filled with those who are ruined ; women 
whose husbands have been killed, priests who have 
l)een driven from their flocks, and come to me with 
their tale of misery. All is horror ; all awakens pity. 
' I am a bereaved father,' ' I am a persecuted pastor.' 
I listen. I must comfort the one ; I must think what 
can be done to soften the sufferings of the other. I 
must hear all, aid all, act for all. Our religious rites 
are almost abolished throughout the province. More 
than four thousand Catholics have lost their lives in 
war ; twenty-four priests have been slain ; and above 
two hundred churches burnt to the ground." 

So lamented Fl&hier ; but he never once considered 
that those who sow the seed of evil must reap the har- 
vest; that he himself had advocated and stirred on the 
persecution of a quiet and industrious people in their 
mountain homes, for no offence but serving God in 
the faith to which they were bom and bred. This 
maddened them. Was it, then, a matter for wonder 
that at last they retaliated ? 
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The winter passed away, as we have related, and 
the Camisards came forth with the spring of 1704, 
fresh, joyous, and triumphant. Their thanks were 
due to Roland for the foresight and care with wKich 
he had selected caverns fitted by nature, in the most 
inaccessible parts of the mountains, to hold stores of 
every description, and so well filled them that, dur- 
ing the severe frosts and snows, the Camisards had 
not sufiered. Strong in health, eager in hope, they 
now welcomed the sun and verdure of the season, 
and prepared once more to seize their arms, and 
do battle for the honour of God and liberty of 
conscience. 

Montrevel and Baville fell out anew, and cast on 
each other the reproach of having failed to subdue 
the insurrection. With no little art Baville made his 
complaints reach as far as Versailles, and Julien did 
not contradict them; for at that moment he was much 
elated by two of his own achievements. One was that 
he had captured the famous prophetess, called " the 
great Mary," the giantess of Languedoc. Her prowess 
harmonised with her person; she had enrolled herself 
in the ranks of the Camisards, and marched, fought, 
preached, and issued her orders for life or death, with 
an energy the most remarkable, and being believed 
to be imbued with the Divine Spirit, she was obeyed 
and held in awe by every man in the Cevennes, 
Cavalier had in vain tried to set her free. After 
detaining the unfortunate woman for some time in 
prison, and finding that her spirit was as unyielding 
as that of any one of the chiefs, JuUen sent her to 
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the gibbet, and a Cevenol captain taken with her, to 
be broken alive on the wheel 

At this period it was fondly hoped by the Pro- 
testants (disappointed by Sir Cloudesley Shovel's 
retreat) that Queen Anne would yet do something 
for them ; or at least would aid the exiles, who were 
most desirous to get to the assistance of their 
brethren in the south. But it must be confessed that 
Anne was cold in their cause. It was strongly sus- 
pected that she had a secret leaning towards Loiiis^ 
which arose from the protection he afforded to the 
dethroned part of her family; and also that a princely 
and aristocratic pride made her look with a degree of 
contempt on an insurrection of peasant mountaineers 
whose principal general had been a baker's boy at 
Anduze ! Be this as it may, she gave no effectual 
assistance. 

The spring of 1704, though opening with promise, 
was marked by calamity for Languedoc. On drove 
"the iron car of war," with such fury that peace 
seemed for ever to have fled from the devoted land. 
A dreadful pillage and slaughter was effected at 
Lascours, under the direction of a royalist officer 
called Lajonquifere. At the time Cavalier had with 
him but a small body of men ; yet he burnt with a 
desire to avenge the cruel wrong. Being on his way 
to Bouquet, he passed a spot where he found several 
of the weeping refugees from Lascours. He was 
moved by the sight of their distress. " My brethren," 
he said, addressing his small band of Camisards, " we 
will go no further. With God's assistance we will 
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put an end to these cruelties and disorders. Once 
more let us combat for our liberty and our faith. 
But before we lead od, let us implore tlie God of 
armies to support us in our cause." 

The children of the desert at once prostrated 
themselves, whilst Cavalier offered up his usual 
prayer before a battle. Without delay the resolute 
chief led his men to re-cross the river Droude, a 
tributary of the Garden. He embarked them at 
Devois-de-Martignarques, the name of which seems 
to imply that the desert destined so soon to be a 
scene of slaughter, had been in far distant times 
devoted by the Romans to the god of war — Devitis 
Martis Ager, the solitary field of Mars. 

Cavalier found that the foe was approaching- in 
power. He was speedily joined by other chiefs, yet 
their combined forces were far from strong. The 
order of the battle Cavalier thus arranged. A ravine 
covered the front, he formed the centre, Ravanel 
the right wing, Catinat the left. Both these were 
concealed by a wood, in which the desolate people 
who had escaped from Lascours held themselves in 
prayer while the battle raged. Cavalier, with his small 
brigade, could alone be seen, and proudly awaited 
the enemy. An avant-garde, who approached to ex- 
amine his position, returned with a report so favour- 
able to the royalists, that their general, Lajonquifere, 
exclaimed: — "Courage, my followers; here are the 
miscreants that we have so long searched after." And 
he immediately disposed his troops for an attack. 
The grenadiers commenced the action; but at the 
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flasli of their muskets the Camisards, with wonderful 
agility, threw themselves down like reeds bending 
before the wind that ushers in the storm, and the 
balls passed over their heads. Thinking the men had 
fallen by the fire of his troops, Lajonquifere ordered 
them at once to pass the i*avine and rush upon the 
insurgents with the bayonet But in an instant 
Cavalier gave the word. Up started the Camisards, 
and to the amazement of the dragoons, overthrew 
every one passing the ravine — men, horses, and all. 

Their surprise and terror were redoubled when from 
the woods, which they supposed to be unoccupied, 
burst forth a fire from the right wing of Bavanel and 
the left of Catinat, which prostrated all before them. 
The dragoons, astounded, cut up, many killed or 
wounded, were without order and almost without 
their senses. All who could fly turned their backs, 
and in their flight disordered their own centre, com- 
manded by their general, and pushed on in a body 
towards the Gardon. 

In the endeavour to rally the infantry the officers 
dismounted, but in vain. Cavalier, Eavanel, Catinat, 
with one voice, burst forth with the psalm of battle, 
rushed from the wood, passed the ravine, and like 
the lightning flash from the cloud, charged with 
such impetuosity, that although what remained of 
the grenadiers resisted bravely, it was useless. The 
marines, who were with the troops, showed the white 
feather — ^they proved nothing better than a tumul- 
tuous mob flying and crying aloud, " We are lost ! — 
we are lost !" They dispersed like a flock of sheep 
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pursued by a dog, and Catinat followed and cut them 
up as they fled. 

Lajonquifere, drawn on by the fugitives, was 
obliged to jump off his horse, climb over a wall, catch 
a horse that he found without a rider on the other 
side, and was soon lost sight of in the midst of his 
flying dragoons. Still were the children of God sur- 
rounded by two or three hundred royalists, who feU 
at last before their incessant fire. Fearfiil was the 
heap of the slain. There remained living only about 
twenty of the oflScers, who had disdained to fly. The 
Camisards saw who they were by their scarfs, their 
plumes, and the gold on their dresses. Cavalier 
ordered the firing to cease. With that calm and 
dignified deportment (as one of his adverse Catholic 
historians remarked) by which, on grave and solenm 
occasions, he was always distinguished, he advanced 
to the captives — " Surrender, gentlemen, I beg you 
to surrender, you shall have honourable quarter. My 
father is a prisoner at Nismes. You shall use your 
influence with Marshal Montrevel to give him liberty. 
Let me entreat you to surrender." But the unfor- 
tunate gentlemen, indignant at the thought of sur- 
rendering to the peasant general, refused, and 
accompanied the refusal with angry looks and 
haughty and insulting language. Cavalier made a 
sign to his people, and the captives were numbered 
with the dead. 

In this action — called the battle of Cannes — the 
royalists lost, besides several noblemen who were 
captains, 450 men, and,from the position that Cavalier 
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had taken, the Camisards lost no more than twenty. 
A large booty fell into the hands of the victoi-s, 
which on the next day they earned on mules to 
Bouquet ; amongst the spoil was the charger aban- 
doned by Lajonquifere, which Cavalier retained for 
himself. The effect of this victory in Languedoc 
was prodigious. The bishops were in consternation, 
the Catholic laity paralysed ; the Protestants ex- 
ultant ; all was dismay and confusion with the 
governors and marshals ; they knew not what to do 
for the best, but' directed the Marquis de Lalande, 
as one of the most unpitying commanders, to track 
Cavalier with the most active pursuit, and bring him 
dead or alive to Nismes. 

. We must pause to say a few words about Lalande 
before he sets ofif. According to contemporaries (and 
more especially the Duke de St. Simon), the marquis 
was about fifty years old when sent to the Cevennes, 
and was one of the greatest coxcombs of his day 
in dress, manners, and discourse ; and made romantic 
pretensions to love and gallantry. The ladies of 
Alais, however, had no great fancy for the bizarre 
ugliness of his person, or the whimsical conceit of his 
deportment. To render them propitious, he probably 
imagined that, like raw recruits, these country dames 
must be governed by strict discipline, for he had re- 
course to a very novel mode of courtship to gain 
their favour ; that of making himself terrible. If 
the ladies possessed property, he set his men to foray 
on their lands, march ofif their cattle or sheep ; and 
if they were proprietors of farms, sometimes he 
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went so far as to bum down the buildings upon 
them. 

Most singular of all, he frequently visited the la- 
dies who were the sufiferers, soon after these trans* 
actions. On such occasions his visits were made 
without ceremony ; he would enter their apartments, 
throw himself into an easy chair, with a leg placed 
on either arm of it, take ofif his wig, draw a silk cap 
out of his pocket, and put it on ; and so would 
indulge in a respite from his toils. As he was par* 
ticularly fond of hearing himself -talk, he usually 
entertained the ladies as Othello did Desdemonai 
with an account of his own exploits, and what he 
had seen and heard in his military travels. The 
poor ladies, often trembling, were obliged to listen 
and admire, lest in return for their indifference he 
might take it into his head, as a further mark of 
attention, to bum their harvest, or to cut down their 
olive trees and vines ; which, nevei-theless, he now 
and then did when simply out of humour with them. 
The marquis was considered to sympathise with no 
one, except the Bishop of Alais, and both of them 
were good friends with the Hermit and the Florentine 
bands. 

But with all his cunning — and the Marquis de 
Lalande piqued himself on that quality so useful at a 
French court — he was not cunning enough to detect 
a snare which Boland spread for him. Two clever 
Camisards, disguised as peasants of the king's party, 
persuaded the marquis that Bqland was about, for a 
particular purpose, to possess himself of the Bridge of 
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Salindres on the Qardon ; that he would have to 
pass a narrow and winding defile, which led to the 
banks of the river, at some short distance from the 
bridge ; that any one in possession of this intricate 
defile could stop the passage of a whole army and 
have them at advantage, since to the right arose a 
lofty mountain, steep and bare, and to the left a 
mountain torrent rushed down tumbling and boiling 
into a deep abyss below. 

The marquis made up his mind that he would take 
possession of the defile, stop the progress of Roland, 
and destroy him and his men at once. Roland, duly 
informed how completely Lalande had fallen into the 
snare, prepared to act accordingly. He separated his 
troops into three divisions ; the first he posted on the 
summit of the mountains among the rocks; the second 
at the Bridge of Salindres ; and the third he carefully 
concealed at the entrance of the gorge or defile. 

Lalande approached. Roland allowed him and his 
men to enter without the least obstmction ; and then 
shut him in. The chief gave the signal, when in a 
moment Lalande was attacked both in front and rear, 
whilst a very tempest of broken rocks was hurled 
down upon him from above, as if the heavens rained 
stones; and the balls from the muskets poured 
in like hail ; whilst the rebound of the falling rocks, 
the discharge of the musketry, and the roar of the 
torrent, redoubled by the echoes of the mountains, 
caused such a confusion of sound that no orders 
of the marquis could be heard, and the senses of the 
soldiers became disordered by terror and surprise. 
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The gorge into which he had been entrapped must 
have been the tomb of the marquis and every man 
with him, could Boland have occupied a steep path, 
which descended to the side of the river towards a 
mill on the Garden. Lalande discovered this, the 
only possible chance of avoiding destruction. With the 
utmost precipitation he threw himself with the wreck 
of his band into it, and so escaped ; but he and his 
men were pursued, as they passed the river under a 
murderous fire, and so closely pressed, that the mar- 
quis had not time to recover his hat, with its large 
white plume, (though he saved his wig, much burnt 
in the contest,) which had been blown off his head, 
and seized by the Camisards as trophies of victory. 

That night, the valley, so lately the scene of a 
tumultuous and bloody strife, was left in peace, whilst 
the stillness that reigned around was only broken 
by the rush of the torrent, and the hymn of thank- 
fulness and triumph of the children of Cbd. 
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Cavalier and RolaDd — Their Success causes Consternation — The King 
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admiration of Cavalier's Manoeuvre — Several Prophetetees found 
among the Dead after the Action. 

The last victories of the Camisards caused the 
utmost consternation, and a cry of alarm arose 
throughout Languedoc, which found its echo at 
Versailles. It was as a knell to the rule of Montre- 
vel, his recall being decided upon by the king him- 
self. Marshal after marshal had he sent to the south, 
with many thousand troops, to crush the revolt, but 
hitherto in vain. Roland and Cavalier defied them 
all ; and the war seemed more likely than ever to 
prosper with the insurgents. 

Under these circumstances, the king resolved that 
the first marshal in France, the victor in many of her 
severest battles, in wars carried on against princes 
and potentates, should be dispatched to end the 
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rebellion. A set of mountain fanatics had dared re- 
sist the will of the great Louis, and refused to fall 
down and woi-ship the golden image, in the idols of 
Rome, which " he had set up/* 

It became publicly known that Montrevel was 
recalled, and Marshal Villars was to succeed him. 
Without loss of time, Cavalier and his co-mates 
in arms formed a plan to surprise the ci*estfallen 
governor on his return, and to make him their 
prisoner before he could reach Nismes. But Mont- 
revel had active spies of his own. He learnt the 
purpose of his exasperated foes, and proposed to deal 
with them by a coup-de-main, which should cover 
his exit with the glory he had hitherto failed to 
acquire. 

All was carefully arranged between the Camisard 
chiefs ; and according to such arrangement Cavalier 
was to unite his 900 infantry and 300 cavalry with 
Roland's force. Never before had he headed a di- 
vision so numerous, so well appointed, with spirits 
80 raised by recent success, and hearts so full of 
hopeful devotion to the good cause. Before he 
reached his destination some minor encountera took 
place, in one of which the wife of a notary (whose 
husband had killed several Camisards and was slain 
in requital) was brought bound before Cavalier. On 
her knees she implored him to show mercy to herself 
and her children, pleading the greatness of their 
distress. Her plea was not made in vain, Cavalier 
dismissed her, abundantly relieved. 

Montrevel caused the steps of this redoubted chief 
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to be carefully watched; and finding that he pro- 
posed to lay wait for him on his return to Nismes, he 
caused a rumour to be widely circulated as to the road 
he intended to take ; and the insufficient manner in 
which his coach would be guai'ded. Whilst these 
false reports were spreading far and near, he arranged 
very secretly with the royalist generals that a force 
of infantry and dragoons, ably commanded, and 
amounting in all to about six thousand men, should 
be stationed so as to surprise Cavalier before he 
could intercept the retreat of the ex-governor ; in 
short, that an ambuscade should be laid for the chief, 
from which it would be impossible for him to 
escape. 

The day for Montrevers departure was publicly 
announced. All was in readiness, and on the morning 
of the 16th of April, 1704!, he got into his coach slightly 
attended. But no sooner was he beyond sight of 
the town he had left (Sommiferes) than he alighted, 
mounted a horse, and joined a body of 800 men 
prepared to accompany him. He altered his course, 
turned to the south, and followed the heights towards 
Langlade, whence there already came the report of a 
quick fire of musketry. 

The Camisaids had pursued their plan ; and cer- 
tain that Montrevel and his escort must pass nigh 
the spot, they made a halt in a veixlant bottom 
amongst the hills to wait for his approach. Two 
mounted vedettes were on the look out ; the rest 
had thrown themselves down amongst the coi*n and 
the olive trees, the infantry sleeping with their mus- 
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kets by their sides ; the cavalry with the bridles of 
their horses passed over their arms, or fastened to 
their belts. Cavalier was also sleeping, little dream- 
ing into what a vast ambuscade he was about to fkll, 
and that he was surrounded on every side by some 
thousands of the royalist troops. He awoke at the 
cry of the vedettes : " To arms ! to arms ! " This 
was occasioned by the sudden burst upon them of a 
body of men under a Marshal Grandval, crying as 
they came on : '* Kill, kill the Camisards ! " 

In a moment Cavalier sprang on his horse, Catinat 
called up his cavalry, Roland arranged his infantry 
in battle order. " They came down upon us," said 
Cavalier, "like lions, and we received them like 
men." Grandval was, at first, repulsed ; he fled, but 
it was only to join another battalion, to aid in the 
overwhelming charge. Catinat rushed forward with 
300 horse, but he was repulsed. 

In the midst of this fearful m^l^e several of the 
fanatics prostrated themselves and sang the psalm of 
war, whilst from an adjacent eminence, a prophet, 
Daniel Gui, with five or six prophetesses, raised their 
eyes and hands to heaven, calling on the Lord of 
battles to give strength to the arms of their de- 
fenders, and shouting aloud, " Let the son of Satan 
fall before them." 

Montrevel's plan had, as it were, caught the in- 
surgents in a net. At first the combatants on 
either side seemed to be equal in numbers ; in a 
moment, however, the eager glance of Cavalier de- 
tected some movement which led him to believe 
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that troops of the enemy were stationed behind the 
hills. Soon was he convinced that it was so, and 
that he had fallen into an immense ambuscade. 

Without giving the dragoons time to surround 
him, he ordered his column to execute a rapid 
wheeling movement ; which was accomplished under 
a hot fire, and in face of a charge of bayonets. 
Having thus disengaged himself, he took up a posi- 
tion behind a ravine, where Grandval did not follow 
him, probably waiting for Montrevel's support 

With a force six to one against him, his retreat 
cut off by the enemy occupying every hill, every 
pass, and not an opening for escape, Cavalier had 
but one course left, hopeless though it seemed, and 
that was to cut his way through. Instantly he tore 
off his magnificent dress, his scarf, and all his in- 
signia of command, and put on the simple coat of 
one of his Camisards. This done, he turned to the 
west, towards Nages ; there the hills were covered 
with royalist troops, and bristling with the arms of 
Montrevel's division. 

"Children," said Cavalier, to his followers, "we 
are taken and broken on the wheel if we want spirit 
now. We have but one way left for safety — we 
must pass through the body of these men. Close 
your ranks and follow me."* He rushed impetu- 
ously forward ; but the shock of his attack could not 
break the deep masses of the enemy. They mixed, 
royalist and Camisard ; they crossed their weapons ; 
they struggled man to man ; they tore each other by 

• Feyrat^ voL ii p. 101. 
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the hair. Cavalier was recognised ; a trooper seized 
his horse by the bridle ; but a Camisard, with one 
blow, struck off his hand, and set the animal firee. 
Another dragoon, close at the back of the chief, 
rushed upon and seized him; Cavalier shot him 
dead. 

By the fiercest struggle, he cut a passage through 
the first line, followed by his Camisards, who were 
streaming with blood. But now a second rank sur- 
rounded and barred his way ; it seemed as if he had 
but a choice by which of his foes he should falL 
The only possible issue now left was by the bridge 
of Bosni ; but that was occupied by a squadron of 
dragoons. Cavalier directed the attack to be there 
made. 

The wreck of Catinat's cavalry and Roland's 
brigade poured down upon the bridge, forced a pas- 
sage, and, anxious only to save themselves, would 
have inished on, leaving their brave chief to certain 
death ; when his life was saved through what in- 
deed may be considered a marvellous Providence 
— ^by that child, of ten years old, who, mounted 
on his white pony, had ridden, as his aide-de- 
camp, by his brother's, side. On the morning of 
that memorable day, with boyish vanity, he bound 
up his sleeves with red ribbands, and put on his 
sword a knot of the same, as if preparing for a ffite, 
declaring that he would follow to the rough work of 
the coming contest. By the press of the assailants, 
so eager to save themselves, he was carried on to the 
bridge, where, seeing that Catinat's fugitive cavalry 
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were about to rush forward without pausing for their 
chief, the heroic boy drew his horse across the 
bridge, stationed himself there, and seizing his pistol 
presented it to the fugitives : — " Children of God ! " 
he said, " whither are you flying ! Man the side of 
the river — charge the enemy, and protect my brother's 
retreat.** The Camisards obeyed the boy, and Cava- 
lier was saved. 

The bridge passed, the combat recommenced in 
the plain. Cavalier disputed it foot by foot, and, 
ably availing himself of several deep pits and some 
thickly-grown groves of trees, he so far managed his 
retreat with success. Still there was a defile to be 
got through that led to a bridge over which he must 
pass — that defile was guarded, and became the scene 
of a fierce combat and a deadly carnage. Grandval 
pursued Catinat and his few surviving cavalry to the 
woods of Cannes, where, concealed from the enemy^ 
they found shelter for the night 

The battle, which had commenced early in the 
morning, did not end till the close of the evening. It 
extended from Langlade to the little town of Nages. 
The harvest of death had been great. A thousand 
bodies strewed the field, of which five hundred were 
Camisards. Amongst these were three of the Ceve- 
nol prophet3sses ; one robed in white and two in 
black, veiled with crape. They were found by the 
side of their slain people. 

Thus ended the most celebrated of all the Cami« 
sard battles, that in which Cavalier, who had two 
horses killed under him during the action, displayed 
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an undaunted courage, an eagle glance, and the 
genius for command worthy of any general in 
ancient or modem times. On learning the circum- 
stances of Cavalier's masterly mancsuvres in. extri- 
cating his columns from the ambuscade. Marshal 
Villars exclaimed — " TRULY, it was wobtht of 

♦ " Memoirs of Marehal Villars," quoted by Peyrat. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Lotiis cool to Montreyel on his Victory — Lalande learns that GaTalier 
is about to visit Euzet — Follows him — The Combat — The sereral 
Camisard ChiefiB defeated in various Engagements — Their moral 
Energy for a time gone — CSavalier in the Woods of St. B^n6zet — 
His Oration for the Slain — Roland's Enei^gy unchanged — Galls up 
his People— D'irigalliers* Plan for Peace— Sees Marshal Yillars at 
Paris — He approves it — Some account of YiUars — He goes to 
Languedoc — Meets D'Aigalliers and Julien — ^Their Discussion — 
The former collects a Band of Protestant Volunteers for the King's 
service at JJtba — The Bishop and his Palace — Yillars his Quest — 
D'Aigalliers sets off to propose Terms for Peace with Cavalier — 
Baville and Lalande wish to be first in the matter — Employ La- 
combe as their Agent — He finds Cavalier in the Mountains-— 
Lalande writes to him — They hold a Meeting — ^Terms proposed — 
Lacombe persuades Cavalier to submit — D'Aigalliers arrives also — 
Cavalier writes a Letter of submission to Yillars — Boland enters 
into fresh Hostilities— Cavalier treated with Honour by the Boyal 
Garrison — Interview between him and Yillars arranged. 

In the last engagement Montrevel had shown that 
his plan was formed with judgment, and had been 
carried out with spirit, though it must be admitted 
that a victory of six thousand regular troops over 
twelve hundred Camisards was not much to boajst of. 
Nevertheless, it was represented at Versailles as an 
astonishing success. The laurels of the victor, how- 
ever, were somewhat nipped by the frosty manner in 
which the king remarked — " If Montrevel had only 
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begun as he has ended ! " Consequently, his conduct 
was more blamed than praised at court. As to Ca- 
valier, although the last battle, called that of Nages, 
had covered him with glory for the manner in which 
he saved the remnant of his army by his wonderful 
retreat, yet good fortune from that time seems to 
have foi-saken him. We will not follow at large the 
defeats of the Camisards, a few particulars will suffice 
to show what they were. 

The Marquis de Lalande having learnt by his 
spies that Cavalier with four hundred men was 
about to appear at Euzet, determined, if possible, to 
be there before him, and, with more than double the 
number of troops, to overwhelm him. Cavalier was 
returning with his lieutenant to the town after having 
visited the sick and wounded in one of the caverns 
in the neighbourhood, when he learnt his danger 
and the strong force waiting to oppose him. With- 
out the delay of an instant, he called up his men and 
formed them into battle order. Scarcely had he done 
so, when Lalande rushed upon him, and for two 
hours he sustained an unequal contest with indomi- 
table resolution. 

Though not entirely overwhelmed, one hundred 
and seventy Camisards perished, and thirteen women, 
prophetesses, who, attired as men, had followed their 
brethren for the purpose of attending the wounded. 
On the arm of one a gold bracelet bore the name of 
Susanne Delorme. It was reported that this was 
the young creature recently betrothed to Cavalier, 
who had decorated herself with ornaments befitting 
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the rank she expected to hold when she became the 
wife of a Cevenol general. We are not told whether 
she was really his affianced or not 

Cavalier was obliged to retreat from Euzet with 
AS many of his men as had survived the contest. 
After his departure the cruelties exercised by Lalande 
on the inhabitants of the small town, and the murder 
of all the wounded that he found in the caverns, are 
too horrible for circumstantial repetition. They re- 
semble what we are told of the monstrous acts of 
cruelty in warfare amongst savages. These aroused 
the vindictive feelings of the Camisards, but their 
efforts to renew the war with success proved vain; 
their reverses were terrible. Roland lost nearly all 
that remained of his brigade ; Catinat*s cavalry was 
destroyed ; Salomon was defeated at Pont-de-Mont- 
veil ; and Cavalier saved but a few of his devoted 
band. For a time, with the loss of hope, the moral 
energies of the Camisard chiefs were lost also ; they 
seemed as if felled by a thunder-stroke. 

They drew round Cavalier in the woods of Saint 
B^n&et, whence they issued their commands for the 
observance of prayer-meetings, fasts, and a general 
system of expiations to appease the wrath of Heaven. 
Cavalier pronounced a funeral oration on his compa- 
nions in arms who had died in the battle-field ; he 
spoke in praise of the piety of the soldiers, but in 
terms of reprobation of their officer& " Yes ! " he 
exclaimed, "the Holy Spirit has revealed to me 
their sins and disobedience. They have angered the 
Eternal, and for their chastisement He has delivered 
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them up to the children of Satan. For myself, I 
shall remain with you but three days longer. I stay 
now to console you, but shall leave you at the time I 
have stated." 

Such was the menace of Cavalier to his devoted 
and affectionate companions. It was evident that, 
for a time, the reverses and losses he had sustained 
raised in him a degree of fanaticism that clouded his 
reason in a manner it had never done before. Ro- 
land, who listened in silence, was of a very diflferent 
nature. He was not to be depressed by disasters, 
and declaring that the ill-fortune of the war was not 
irreparable, endeavoured to act accordingly. 

His energy once more aroused, he called on the 
Camisards to shake off their stupor, to raise recruits, 
to obtain horees, whilst he sought for other caverns 
in the place of those discovered and sacked by the 
enemy. By immense exertions he procured anew 
arms, ammunition, food, everything which his per- 
sonal labour, his tact, and his eloquence could obtain 
for the renewal of the strife. He considered the 
short interval before the new marshal could arrive 
as most favourable for his purpose ; but he foiuid it 
easier to prevail with his people to supply his phy* 
sical requirements than to call up in them the 
moral energy which would enable them to use those 
supplies to the best advantage. 

It seemed that the melancholy discourse of Cava- 
lier had given rise to a belief that the brigade of 
that chief, so greatly lessened by recent disasters, 
was to be dissolved, and this was most discoui*aging 
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to the Camisards. We must, however, leave them 
for a time to speak of a subject which promised 
fair not only to restore peace to the Cevennes, but to 
the whole of Languedoc. 

There was a gentleman of JJzks, a man of station 
and ability, named Rossel Baron d'Aigalliers, whose 
parents, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
though faithfiil in their hearts as Protestants, feeling 
unequal to the sacrifice of leaving their long-loved 
home and country, purchased the hope of living in 
"pesjce by a pretended conversion. Age and infirmity 
seemed to their son to be an apology for their defec- 
tion; but he could not follow their example, and there- 
fore he exiled himself, obtained employment under 
the Prince of Orange, and followed him to England 
when he became William III. At the peace, his 
father being dead, he returned to comfort his aged 
mother, who implored him to stay and close her 
eyea He did not dissemble his religious sentiments ; 
and in consequence became a subject of hatred with 
Baville. Still was he true in loyalty and duty to the 
king ; he preferred to him only his duty to God. 

Nearly heart-broken by witnessing the cruelties 
exercised towai*ds his countrymen of the refonned 
faith, he dwelt much on the misery of the times, 
and believing that however vigorous might be the 
resistance of the reformers who had taken up arms, 
they must finally succumb before the power and 
arms of the king, he formed a plan for a general 
pacification, that was highly visionary, and seemed, 
to his sanguine imagination, easy to be carried out. 
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It was to prevail with the government to pardon all 
the Cevenols who laid down their arms, to grant the 
free exercise of their religion to the Protestants, and 
to trust the peaceable among them with arms, which, 
in gratitude for such indulgence, they would faith- 
fully employ for the service of the king, and put 
down the insurrection by persuasion or force. This 
plan was, in fact, very much like restoring the 
Edict of Nantes to an oppressed and harassed 
people. 

Possessed with this project, and full of zeal to 
cany it out, D*Aigalliers (in spite of Baville, whom 
he dared not ask for a passport,) contrived to make 
his way to Paris. There he sought and obtained an 
interview with Chamillart and Marshal Villars, and 
so far in6uenced the latter in favour of his plan, that 
the marshal, who was about to set forwards on his 
journey to Languedoc, appointed the young baron 
to wait for him at Lyons, and thence to proceed 
with him to Nismes. 

Louis Hector Marquis de Villars and a marshal of 
France, was a very diflferent man to Montrevel, or 
any who had preceded him in command. He was 
a native of Dauphin^. Of a tall, majestic figure- 
handsome features, and more especially noted for the 
expressive glance of his fine dark eyes, his presence 
gained for him good will and respect before he spoke 
a word. In character he partook largely of the 
warmth of his native province ; of great vivacity and 
an ardent imagination, he expressed his thoughts 
strongly and with much figure <^f speech : he was a 
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man of whom it was said that in him " romance and 
heroism were equally blended." His intrepid spirit 
as a soldier, with his great military talents, animated 
by that warlike ardour which he might be said to 
inherit from the school of the celebrated Cond^, soon 
rendered him distinguished, and preferments and 
employments were showered upon him. At the 
peace of Ryswick, he was sent ambassador to Vienna, 
and at the war of the Succession he commanded the 
armies of the Rhine. Two great victories, those of 
Friedling and Hochstat, ended those campaigns, and 
Villars was rewarded with a baton as the first mar* 
shal of France * 

He quitted Paris, strongly prepossessed by D'Aigal- 
liers in favour of the children of Grod ; and with that 
admiration for Cavalier (so strongly expressed in 
his own memoirs) which one man of genius feels for 
another, whose abilities he is able to appreciate in a 
manner almost incomprehensible to a cold, dull, or 
more ordinary mind. From the first he was of opi- 
nion that Cavalier " must be won." 

As arranged, the young baron met the marshal at 
Lyons ; and they embarked together on the Rhdne, 
In descending the river, Villars listened with avidity 
to D'Aigalliers* history of the cause, rise, and pro- 
gress of the revolt of the Cevennes, but made no 
other observation than this — "I have two ears ; 
always one for each party." 

Julien, who was in Vivarais, paid his respects and 
escorted the marquis as far as Valence. He also 

* " Dictionnaire Historiqiie Moieri*' 
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entered on the subject of the war. " Marshal, if my 
counsels had been followed up, there would not at 
this time have been one Camisard in Xiangue- 
<ioc. Instead of only four hundred villages, they 
ought to have destroyed all those of the Upper Ce- 
vennes, and have shot every peasant they found in 
them." 

D'Aigalliers, on hearing this, indignantly re- 
marked, " Such a cruel devastation would only have 
irritated, it would not have cured the evil" 

" In what way then would you have dealt with it ? ** 
rejoined Julien with vehemence. 

" I would have armed the Protestants'* Cmeanincr 
•those who had obeyed the edicts and had never taken 
up arms). 

" You would not find four among them well dis- 
posed," answered Julien. 

" If monsieur will permit," continued the young 
baron, turning to Villars, '* I will myself undertake to 
find not four only, but a thousand." 

Villara listened in silence to this dialogue ; and 
though the baron feai*ed what had been said by 
Julien might prejudice him, and shake his purpose 
for dealing gently with the Cevenols, yet he was 
i*eassured when the marshal told him that he was 
mistaken ; and that his opinion was unchanged as to 
the folly of extreme measures being pursued to induce 
men to return to the path of duty. The public voice 
soon confirmed him in his views for moderation ; as 
before he gained the end of his journey, the strongest 
representations were made to him, even by the 
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Catholics, that the evil never vvrould be cured by 
way of arms, for that persecution did but drive 
to frenzy. 

Great, therefore, was the surprise of Villars on 
finding the bishops, those who ought to be the true 
ambassadors of Him who came into the world to 
bring peace and good will towards men, angered 
and adverse to his intentions of clemency and mode- 
ration. Baville was of the bishops' party, and said 
sarcastically to the marshal, " that having the Baron 
D'Aigalliers for his minister, he could not fail of 
success." 

Baville's dislike of the young baron arose from his 
own arbitrary will being opposed by such a patriotic 
disinterested spirit, and from that inherent antipathy 
which a bad disposition feels for a good ona Wise 
and good as Villars was, he paused before he deter- 
mined on his course of action, in consequence of the 
opposition of the bishops. 

D'Aigalliers saw how it was ; and with a truly 
generous purpose determined, if he could, to win over 
Baville ; he begged him, therefore, to throw aside all 
recollection of any misunderstanding between them- 
selves, and to unite with him in the endeavour to 
bring about a pacification, so as to terminate the 
miseries of the bleeding land. 

Touched by the eloquence of the young baron, or 
perhaps by a fear of being considered the opponent 
of measures so desirable, Baville consented, and 
D'Aigalliers ran with the good news to the marshal, 
who allowed him at once to arm fifty Protestants, 
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and to present them to him on the following morning 
before he continued his journey to Nismes. 

The baron immediately enrolled twenty-four gen- 
tlemen Protestants, and made up the rest from 
amongst the most respectable burgesses. At the 
time appointed he brought them, the number com- 
plete, into the court of the bishop's palace at JJzhs, 
where Villars was staying as his reverence's guest. 

It was a sumptuous dwelling decorated with 
statues, pictures, gardens, fountains, &a, for the 
reverend prelate delighted in the fine arts, and sur- 
rounded himself with artists, musicians, and singers ; 
and with the select society of the glowing beauties of 
the south, those Languedocian damsels who had been 
noticed by Bacine. At his banquets, for he was most 
hospitable, the bishop's guests quaffed the finest 
wines, and all was rich and rare around him.* 

In rising from table, said D' Aigalliers, if he fancied 
there was any one he heard anything about not so 
good a christian as himself in his diocese, he would 
request Baville to send the backslider into exile with- 
out further trouble. 

This worthy prelate, not having been acquainted 
with the peace-making project of D'Aigalliers, 
on pulling off* his night-cap and looking out of the 
window in the morning, was sui"prised to find the 
court of his palace filled with men commanded by the 
young baron in person. The prelate stepped out 
upon his balcony, and when the recruits, eager to 

• Peyrat, vol. ii p. 180. 
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show their loyalty, and not taking the most prudent 
way to dp so, shouted aloud, " We will serve the king 
with more zeal than the Catholics," the bishop 
knew at once what a set of Protestant heretics they 
were, and was so overcome, either by his emotions, or 
an empty stomach, for he had not breakfasted, that 
he was near tumbling into the court below. 

Villars and Baville received these volunteers in the 
most gracious manner, the marshal telling them that 
the king accepted their service; and immediately 
ordering a royal brigadier present to see that they 
had proper arms supplied thenu But the bishop, 
angry that the guest he had treated with such splen- 
did hospitality should defy his opinions and those 
of his brothers in holiness, by recommending peace 
with the Protestants when they were advocates for 
war, endeavoured to oppose the marshal's purpose. 
It proved vain, however, and D'Aigalliers, with a 
commission as a royalist officer, on the 4th of May, 
.1704, set oflF with fifty volunteers to seek the Ca- 
misard chief in the hope to bring him into a proper 
temper for a peaceful submission and negotiation. 

But neither Baville nor Lalande liked the idea of 
the Protestant baron having the honour to be the 
means of putting down the insun-ection ; so they 
determined to outwit his purpose and be the first to 
send their own plan and by their own agent to 
Cavalier. For this object they chose Monsieur 
Lacombe of V&enobre, a respectable landed pro- 
prietor, whose flocks Cavalier had kept in his boy- 
hood ; and whom, notwithstanding the celebrity the 
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shepherd had gained as a general, he always treated 
with reverential deference as his old master. 

Great as was the desolation of Languedoc, and great 
as were the losses sustained by the children of C3od, 
Roland did not despair. With the most fervid elo- 
quence he addressed the Cevenols, and so obtained 
new recruits, whilst such of his old companions as 
were cured of their wounds hastened to join the 
brigade. He had learnt something of what was 
going on, and that negotiations were not to be 
addressed to him, but to Cavalier ; a chief younger 
and more flexible than himself. It was his original 
design (but his agents were unable to carry it out) 
to gain time by amusing Villars with the semblance 
of being willing to negotiate, till he had filled his 
ranks and completed his preparations. 

Lacombe, knowing well Cavalier's haunts in the 
mountains, went direct to Cardet, where he found 
liim at his proposed father-in-law's, CharuneL He at 
once presented himself as an envoy of the marshal. 
But the moment he mentioned proposals of accom- 
modation, Cavalier, still smarting under the recollec- 
tion of his late disasters, exclaimed, " We will not put 
down our arms till we have freedom for our religion 
restored to us." 

But after this first burst of angry feeling, La- 
combe, to whom, as we but now stated, he always 
paid respectful attention, succeeded in calming his 
displeasure; his resentment abated, and before the 
close of the interview he was given to understand 
that some desirable aiTangement favourable to the 
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Cevennes was not impossible. Still more to win 
Cavalier over, his late bitter enemy, the Marquis 
de Lalande, wrote to him with his own hand, using 
the most flattering expressions, requesting a personal 
interview, and promising that if this was granted he 
would procure for him one with Marshal Villars, 
without delay. 

This letter, artfully designed to gratify the pride of 
the young chief, certainly produced that eflFect, more 
especially when he found that he would have to treat 
personally with the famous marshal who represented 
the king. Cavalier answered the letter, and trusted 
his reply to be delivered by Catinat, who, dressed in 
a most magnificent style, set oft' as the envoy of 
the Camisard general. Lalande was at Alais, and at 
table when he arrived. Catinat, unused to ceremo- 
nials, rushed into his presence without due announce-* 
ment, and Lalande seeing the strange dress and figure 
of a man with a most wild and ferocious counter 
nance, abniptly demanded who he was and what he 
wanted. 

Drawing himself up with a haughty air, he replied, 
" I am Catinat, the Brigadier of the Cavalry of the 
Camisards." 

" What ! you, Catinat ! " cried Lalande, with a 
surprised and menacing look, " You, who have killed 
so many in the lands of Beaucaire ! " 

" Yes, I am that man. I did what I believed to 
be my duty." 

** You are very bold to dare appear before ma" 

"I am here relying on the good faith always 
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shown to an envoy ; persuaded that you are honest, 
and on the word of my brother-in-arms, Cavalier, 
that you would do me no injury. I bring you a 
letter from him." 

He delivered it ; and the result was that by agree- 
ment, two days after, Lalande, attended by ten 
officers and thirty dragoons, was to meet Cavalier, 
attended by a like number of Camisai*ds, at the 
bridge d*Av^ne near Alais. 

"But he will not come without his troop," observed 
Catinat, reconsidering the arrangement. 

"No matter," said Lalande; "I shall have but 
thirty dragoons, and I will trust to him, as he is 
willing to trust in me." 

On Monday, the 12th of May, Lalande departed, 
taking with him the military party above named, 
and also Lacombe ; and in order to further the con- 
ciliatory object he had in view, he brought with him 
Cavalier's second brother, whom he had just freed 
from the prison of Alais, where he had been so long 
confined. The place of conference was about half a 
league from that town. 

Cavalier appeared, escorted by three hundred of 
his foot soldiers, and fifty of his cavalry. 

The hour of meeting was exactly kept. The two 
commanders halted their men, and then, dismounting, 
advanced, attended by some of their officei*s. 

"Monsieur," said Cavalier, "make your dragoons 
draw further back ; for should they show the least 
hostile sign, I will not answer for my Camisards." 

"Monsieur," replied Lalande, "my dragoons will 
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not move, I can assure you ; only satisfy your Cami- 
sards to such effect." 

The generals then saluted each other with the 
courteous formalities customary on such meetings. 
The marquis immediately after made a sign to his 
people to bring forward Cavalier's brother. "The 
king gives him to you," he said, as he put the young 
man's hand into that of the chief. The brothers 
had not met till now since the death of their mother ; 
they were deeply aflfected, wept and embraced, thanked 
the general, and retired apart till their feelings became 
calmed. 

Lalande for a while did not disturb them, but at 
length expressed an earnest wish to speak to Cavalier 
confidentially; and in order not to be interrupted, 
led him on to the bridge close by, where they re- 
mained in long and deep conference. 

" The king," said the maiquis, " in his clemency 
wishes to end this unhappy war between his subjects; 
a war excited by his enemies ; and which must bring 
ruin on his kingdom. What are your pretensions 
and demands ? " 

" They consist of three points," replied Cavalier : 
'* liberty of conscience ; the deliverance of our bro- 
thers from the bondage of the prisons and the galleys ; 
and, if we are refused our first demand, then the 
liberty to leave France in peace and safety." 

*' How many of your people would you desire to 
leave France ? " 

" Ten thousand of both sexes and all ages." 

" Ten thousand I impossible ! two might be granted." 
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"I demand a passport for ten thousand," repeated 
Cavalier, " with the expressed condition that we be 
allowed three months to dispose of our property, and 
to make our preparations ; and should it not please the 
king to let us go, then that he restore to us our edicts." 

Lalande replied that he would speak to Marshal 
Villars, as he should be sorry if negotiations so begun 
should not come to a desirable conclusion. In the 
meanwhile," he added, " in what can I serve you t 
Here is a purse of w^hich I beg your acceptance." 

Cavalier refused the bribe, and said, with a proud 
air, that he wanted edicts and not money. 

After this repulse, Lalande asked him to show him 
his Camisards, who, like the royalist dragoons, were 
so stationed as to be unable to hear the conversation 
of their principal They had endeavoured to guess 
the meaning of . it by the gestures of both pai-tiea 
The Catholics observed the proud and resolute de- 
meanour of Cavalier, who in everything assumed an 
equality with the marquis, covering and uncovering 
as he did ; and sometimes replied to his politeness by 
only raising his hat. 

When Lalande advanced towards the Camisards, 
they ranged themselves as if for battle, and saluted 
him. He threw down a purse containing a hundred 
louis-d'ors. " There," he said, " is somewhat for you 
to drink to the health of the king." Accustomed to 
treat with soldiers like his dragoons, who fought for 
pay and plunder, and not from principle, little did 
the marquis know what the men were he had to deal 
with. Without so much as looking upon the oflTered 
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bounty, the Camisards exclaimed, as with one voice : 
" We want not money bat liberty of conscience." 

" It is not in my power to give it to you," replied 
Lalande ; " but you will do well to submit to the 
orders of the king." 

" We are ready to obey bis orders, will he but 
grant to us our just demands. But if he will not, we 
will die with our arms in our hands," replied their 
spokesman. 

Lacombe took up the pui*se and kept it. 

At length it was agreed that the marquis should 
report the conference and the demands made, to 
Marshal Villars ; and that during the interval of a 
reply coming from the court, there should be a sus- 
pension of arms. All this was done without delay. 

Immediately after the meeting, Cavalier addressed 
his brigade : " Children, if you have relatives or 
friends in prison, give me their names. I promise 
you they shall be speedily set free." 

The Camisards asked him, " What had been re- 
solved during his conference with Lalande ? " 

From Cavalier*s own account, it does not appear 
that what had passed concerning the children of God 
was a matter for secrecy ; but he could not have 
told all, as in reply to his people his words seemed 
to slip from him unawares, when he said evasively, 
"I can so little tell what passed, that if I fancied 
my hat knew it, I would throw it into the fire." " It 
is evident," says Peyi-at, " there was a mystery about 
him, and that he did not avow all that had taken 
place even in his memoirs." It was commonly be- 
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lieved, though never acknowledged, that during the 
conference with Lalande, the most flattering personal 
offers were first made to Cavalier : freedom for him 
in his religion ; high and honoui*ahle military com- 
mand ; a royal regiment, of which he was to be the 
colonel ; and a prospect of employment where his great 
abilities as a general would lead to elevated i-ank 
and enduring fame. "Cavalier could not be bribed 
by gold," says Peyrat, " but he was flattered by the 
glory of becoming the pacificator of his country, after 
having been its heroic defender." 

According to this historian, he was told that the 
benedictions of the people would be his for having 
secured for them liberty and repose ; yet in order to 
do this with most advantage for his country, he must 
not presume to treat with the king ; he must first 
submit himself entirely to his clemency. Thus art- 
fully worked upon, the young chief was seduced. 
" He came to the conference with Lalande to repre- 
sent the rights of the children of God ; and left it 
moulded to suit the purpose of Villars to detach him 
from their cause, by visions of his own glory." 

Full of hopes, which most probably were not un- 
mingled vnth. some feelings of self-reproach, Cavalier 
that evening accompanied Lacombe to V^zenobre. 
The latter had been instructed by Bavillc and La- 
lande to keep up as much as possible the prospect of 
a glorious settlement, with which to dazzle the 
imagination of the young and ardent chief. La- 
combe, who really believed the plan proposed was 
for the ultimate benefit of all parties concerned. 
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performed well the task entnisted to him. He both 
lectured and advised Cavalier, and earnestly pressed 
upon him the necessity of his writing a letter of 
submission to Marshal Yillars, as he had by no means 
expressly declared that he would submit himself to 
the king. Cavalier was overcome by the arguments 
of his old master, and wrote as advised ; but from 
what happened so soon after, it seems doubtful 
whether this, his first letter, was forwarded or not. 

On the following day Cavalier assembled his 
Camisards in an old church of the Reformers, which 
had not yet been destroyed, in the neighbourhood of 
Vdzenobre. There he preached to them, and offered 
up a prayer so touching that his congregation was 
dissolved in tears; and from what he said they 
hailed the dawn of a day that would restore to 
them unclouded the free exercise of their religion in 
peace and safety ; and for this hope they considered 
themselves beholden to him. 

Thus, by the agency of Lacombe, did Baville de- 
prive d*Aigalliers of the honour of the enterprize 
which he had originated at Paris with ViUars, to 
bring about the submission of Cavalier and his 
Camisards. The young baron had set out on the 
5th of May with his volunteers, but he had been a 
whole week engaged in searching for the man he 
most wanted to find ; and did not succeed till the 
evening of the day of Cavalier's meeting with La- 
lande. A rendezvous at St. Jean de Ceirargues.was 
then ananged for the 13th of the month, when they 
again met, embraced, and hailed the occasion with 
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heartfelt joy. The little troop of the fifty Protestants 
and Cavalier's brigade, embi-aced also, and talked, 
and sang psalms together, as if they had been known 
to each other all their lives, whilst the young baron 
and Cavalier conversed apart, and freely spoke their 
sentiments on the present crisis. D'Aigalliera ex- 
pressed himself satisfied, and thought that Cavalier 
would do right to submit for the sake of the good 
cause ; and added that he considered it better for 
the Cevenols to remain in France than to emigrate, 
provided the king would, as he hoped, grant liberty 
of conscience. 

Cavalier replied — "Although I am aware that 
the Catholics have not been accustomed to keep 
promises made to those of our religion, yet in this 
instance I am willing to risk my life for the benefit 
of my brethren and for the peace of the province. I 
hope, in trusting to the king's clemency — ^and for the 
king I have never ceased to pray to God — that no 
harm can result from it." 

D'Aigalliers, whose nature was as generous as it 
was guileless, agreed with this hope, and declared his 
willingness to share the fortunes of his brother-Pro- 
testants ; and, moreover, that Lalande might not 
claim the full honour of having brought about Cava- 
lier's submission to the king, he offered to cany a 
letter to Marshal Villars, in which Cavalier should 
himself express his readiness to make such submis- 
sion. This was at once penned, and, bidding adieu, 
the young baron immediately departed for Nismes, 
and delivered the following : — 
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" To his Excellency, Marshal Villare, &a 

" MoNSEiGNEUR, — ^Although I did myself the 
honour of writing to you yesterday, I cannot refrain 
from again approaching your Excellency, in order 
very humbly to implore you to grant me the favour 
of your protection for myself and my troop, who 
bum with an ardent zeal to repair the fault we 
have committed in taking arms ; not, however, 
against the king, as our enemies would impute to 
us, but for the defence of our lives against our 
persecutors, who attacked them with an animosity 
so great that we could not believe it was done by 
the order of his majesty. We know it is written 
in St. Paul that subjects ought to submit to their 
sovereigns. If, in spite of these protestations the 
king demands our blood, we shall be ready at once to 
place our persons at the disposal either of his justice 
or his mercy. We shall esteem ourselves very happy, 
sir, if his majesty, touched by our repentance after 
the example of the God of Mercy (whose living image 
he is on earth), will grant us his gracious pardon or 
receive us into his service. We hope, by our fidelity 
and zeal, to acquire the honour of your protection, 
and that under so illustrious and beneficent a general 
as yourself, sir, we shall have the glory of shedding 
our blood for the interest of the king. It is for this 
that I also desire that your Excellency may be pleased 
to peimit me, with the most profound respect and 
perfect submission, to subscribe myself, your very 
humble and obedient servant, 

" Cavalier." 
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Villars was sensibly touched by this letter, and 
expressed his thanks to D'Aigalliers for the pains he 
had taken to procure it ; but Lalande was furious ; 
and being next day at the marshal's when Baville 
was present, he declared that the young baron's in- 
terference had ruined the negotiation so well begun 
by Lacombe. He spoke with such bitterness that Ba- 
ville, who delighted in contradiction, said it was not 
true ; and advised that D*Aigalliers should return 
and engage Cavalier to come in person and confer 
with the marshal at Nismes. Lalande again flew 
out, and declared he felt cei-tain Cavalier would not 
come. But Villars adopted Baville's advice, and 
begged the baron to return and bring Cavalier back 
with him. And thus, says Peyrat, "the Camisard 
chief, acting under this continued fascination, de- 
scended from branch to branch till he dropt into the 
throat of the dragon." 

In the interval, Roland, in order to avoid being 
acquainted with the negotiations of his lieutenant (as 
he always called Cavalier), which he proposed to cut 
short with the sword, went to his mountains in the 
Upper Cevennes, where he remained for some little 
time under arms. But his fiery and resolute spirit, 
chafed by the suspicion that these pending negotia* 
tions were but snares on the part of the king, and urged 
on by the murmurs of those around him, entered on 
fresh enterprizes and a renewal of strife and blood. 
We forbeai' to give the details of these fierce engage- 
ments ; in all of them the royalists had the worst of 
it. Whilst Joani and a Camisard leader named Saint 
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Paul were active and successful, several officers, some 
of high rank in the royal army, were killed without 
mercy, and an advocate of St. Jean, who had bitterly 
persecuted the children of God, on being captured 
by the Camisards was literally torn to pieces. These 
victories and the large booty that accompanied them, 
had a marvellous effect in i-aising the spirits and giving 
fresh vigour to the movements of the insurgents. 

Whilst Roland was thus engaged in a renewal of 
the quarrel, Cavalier, under the influence of "his 
fatal enchantment," went from town to town in a 
sort of continued triumph ; the people running out 
to welcome him as the glorious pacificator of Lan- 
guedoc. By the express command of Villars, the 
officera of the royal gairisons feasted him and his 
men, and after these feasts for the body, Cavalier 
took especial care to afford them the banquet of the 
soul, by prayers, preaching, and psalmody, as in the 
days of liberty of conscience. The enthusiasm of the 
people encouraged the fanaticism of the Camisards, 
and Cavalier was considered to be in one continued 
ecstasy for several days, during which he declared it 
had been revealed to him that he was to see the 
king. This impression, strong on his own mind, 
very likely arose from the vast hopes and promises 
held out to him in his confidential interview with 
Lalande, whose object had been to dazzle and seduce 
the dreaded chief, so as to win him over for the 
service of the state. 

In the midst of these prospects for peace, great 
was the vexation both of Villars and Cavalier, that 
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Roland had opened the strife anew ; more especudly 
as the royalists complained of it with bitterness. 
Cavalier did his best to assure them that there 
hml been no opportunity to apprize Roland how 
favourable were the marshal's views towards the 
Protestants, and therefore the Camisards had acted 
unadvisedly, in ignorance of the circumstanoes, 
D'Aigallicrs was also greatly vexed : and, in order 
to hasten a peace and so to put an end to all these 
hostile feelings, he proceeded to arrange a pers<mal 
and solemn meeting between Marshal Villars and 
Cavalier, and this was gladly agreed upon by both 
parties, and hostages for the safety of the latter were 
to be placed in his hands. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Cavalier's public Entry into Nismes — His Attendants— Hostages given 
to him May 16, 1704— Sensation in the City— Villars— Sondri- 
court — Baville and Lalande prepare to meet him — In the Garden 
of the Reoollets — Cavalier arrives — Particalars of the Conference 
— Cavalier promises to send his Demands in writing— Cavalier and 
Catinat — Eager Curiosity of the Inhabitants — Catinat amuses the 
People of Nismes with his Horsemanship — Cavalier receives at his 
Hotel the Ladies of the City — Leaves it — On his way to St C^saire 
meets five hundred Persons waiting to see him — Arrives at St. 
Dionese — Assembles his Troop for Evening Prayer — Prays for the 
King and for Baville — ^Villars favourably impressed by his inter- 
view with the Cevenol Chief. 

Cavalier could not resist the temptation of 
making a public entrance into Nismes, where he 
was to hold a conference with the greatest Marehal 
of France, the representative of the august Louis 
XrV. No doubt he was touched with inward satis- 
faction at the marks of distinction showered upon 
him ; he felt them as the honourable reward of his 
heroic exertions in a cause he deemed sacred. 

On the morning of the 16th May, 1704, he com- 
menced his march, attended by D'Aigalliers, La- 
combe, his own brigade of infantry, and fifty cavalry. 
On the road he met Lalande, who, by order of Vil- 
lars, presented to him the hostages ; they were a 

captain of infantry and thiity dragoons. These 
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Cavalier placed in the hands of Ravanel, who took 
up a position with his troop at Saint Cdsaire. The 
Camisards were ranged on the heights surrounding 
the village just named, as far as Jeu-de-Mail and the 
Fountain of Diana. Eighteen cavalry, commanded 
by Catinat, alone escorted the young chief. As they 
drew nigh the city, Lalande, for fear it might seem 
that he followed the triumph of the Camisard leader, 
went before him, in order, as he said, to give an 
account of his mission, respecting the hostages, to 
Villars. 

Great was the sensation when Cavalier appeared, 
splendidly dressed and mounted, accompanied by the 
suite we have described; He went direct to the Con- 
vent of the Recollets, in the garden of which, en- 
closed by walls and overshadowed by lofty trees, he 
was to meet Marshal Villars. That general, with 
Sandricourt, Baville, and Lalande, had been some 
time expecting him ; and whilst they were waiting, 
Sandricourt, a narrow-minded and ostentatious man, 
ridiculed Villars on his being about to treat with one 
whom he called the lowest of the people, and who 
was only known by his crimes and his revolt against 
his king ; that such a man should presume to treat 
for peace with his sovereign and that a conference 
should be held between him and the first marshal in 
France for such a purpose, would, he said, be a sur- 
prising record in history. Villars answered with 
magnanimity, " that such a remark was true, if ap- 
plied only to what was adventitious, but it could 
have no weight when it referred to the gallant leader 
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of a great revolt — ^that Cavalier was no common 
man ; that it was more worthy of a king to show 
mercy than severity to his own subjects ; and that 
for a general it was as glorious to end a civil war 
by pacification as it was to conquer the external 
enemies of a state." 

Scarcely had Villars thus silenced Sandricourt*s 
contemptible remark, when the shouts of the multi- 
tude without the garden walls announced the arrival 
of the chief and his suite ; he had been delayed on 
his way by the crowds, of all classes and degrees, 
eager to see the famous captain of the desert. On 
his right rode Catinat, whose splendid dress, tall 
person and martial air, and the fieiy animal that he 
managed with perfect ease, attracted much attention. 
On his left rode Daniel Gui, his faithful friend and 
prophet, plainly and modestly attired. Behind him 
came one on whom all eyes were bent ; nor could there 
have been an object of greater interest in the whole 
cavalcade. It was the little brother of Cavalier ; 
that child whose heroism had saved that brother's 
life at a moment of imminent danger. He was gaily 
attired in a military costume, smiling and looking 
proudly around him, and still, as aide-de-camp, 
mounted on a small but spirited animal of the 
Carmague. Then followed D'Aigalliei-s and La- 
combe, the envoys employed in bringing about the 
negotiation for a peace. The cavalry led and 
closed the march, keeping the way clear through 
the crowd. 

Arrived without the walls of the garden, Cavalier 
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remarked that the guards of the marshal were drawn 
up iu a line on one side of the gates ; he caused his 
own, with Catinat at their head, to be drawn up in 
the same order on the other. He then dismounted, 
closely followed by his little brother, Daniel Gui, 
D*Aigalliers, Lacombe, and six Camisards. These he 
placed opposite to some soldiers of Villars who were 
in the garden, in all things assuming an exact 
equality ; for he knew how much the observance of 
ceremony would help to support the dignity of a 
negotiation with an envoy from the court of France. 
The lieutenant of the guard conducted him to the 
marshal, who, with Baville, advanced some steps to 
receive him, 

Cavalier was richly dressed, in scarlet, decorated 
with gold lace ; his long cravat was of the finest 
fabric, and his shadowy hat surmounted by a white 
plume, which he always wore, not improbably in 
imitation of the king he most admired, Henry FV., 
and for the re-estabUshment of whose Edict he had 
risked his life in so many perilous fields. His 
pale brown hair fell in abundant tresses over his 
shoulders ; his handsome features and his clear grey 
eye, with the composed gravity of his countenance, 
excited universal admiration. As he advanced, 
Baville and his party appeared struck by the slight 
figure of the Cevenol chief, who looked as if he had 
scarcely passed the age of boyhood. 

Villars addressed him with a gracious compliment, 
to which Cavalier most respectfully replied. " The 
king," said the marshal, ''is desirous to stop the 
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efliision of his subjects' blood, even that of rebel 
subjects ; and bis majesty has ordered me to over- 
come them by gentle measures. I would know, 
therefore, from the mouth of the chief of the mal- 
contents, by what means it will he most likely to 
lead them back to their duty." 

We have seen that Cavalier, acting under the 
advice of Lacombe and D'Aigalliers, in what might 
be considered a confidential letter to Villam, had 
been induced to acknowledge his past career as a 
fault, and to throw himself on the mercy of the king; 
but now that he was holding a public conference, he 
assumed the tone of an authoiiaed plenipotentiary 
of the children of God. He replied — ■" I can. Marshal, 
do no more than repeat the demands already 
made." 

On hearing this spoken with a firm voice and 
elevated mien, Baville exclaimed, — " The king is 
gracious to treat at all with rebels." 

" If that is what you have to say to me," Cavalier 
replied calmly, " it is not worth ihe trouble of my 
being present to hear it. I will retire." Then 
fixing his eyes sternly on Baville, who seemed to 
shrink before his gaze, he added, — " Monsieur Baville, 
if we have had recourse to arms, it was you who 
forced us to take them up — your tyranny, your 
cruelty " 

Villars interposed. To Baville he said aloud, " It 
is the intention of his majesty to lead back his 
people by gentleness;" and turning to Cavalier, "It 
is with me, monsieur, that you have to confer." 
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But Baville could not brook the cool majiner and 
the just reproach of Cavalier, so publicly expressed ; 
and he passionately exclaimed — "You may think 
yourself happy that the king will pardon you at all ; 
you must not pretend to make conditions." 

*' It was not for myself alone that I took up arms," 
Cavalier proudly replied ; " it was for my £riends, 
my countrymen, who confided their lives and their 
interests to me. I am engaged to them by my oath 
and by my honour. Things have gone too far to 
draw back ; we have but to obtain our demands, or 
to die with our arms in our hands." 

Baville was about to burst out anew] with violence, 
but Villars interposed, and told Cavalier it was with 
him alone he had to treat ; and again asked what 
were his demands. 

They were repeated. 

" You insist then on liberty of conscience ; the 
king grants it to you. You may assemble where you 
will for prayer; but you will not be permitted to 
rebuild your churches. Consider — after having borne 
arms against his majesty, this grace must be suffi- 
cient. If you refuse it, the king will know how to 
force you back to your duty." 

The marshal for some time continued his discourse 
in a strain intended to be at once conciliatory and 
threatening ; he ended by saying — " Will you serve 
the king ? To do so will be better, more honourable 
than to leave France." 

" I will serve the king with all my heart," replied 
Cavalier, " if he will but grant us our just rights^ 
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and his majesty will find none of his subjects more 
faithful to him than ourselves." 

" Well, then, write your demands, and send them 
to me." 

" Your Excellency shall have them to-morrow, and 
I promise, as far as any of my people are concerned, 
that hostilities shall not be renewed till the answer 
comes from the king." 

It was then arranged that Cavalier and his troop 
should occupy the town of Calvisson till the royal 
pleasure was known. The marshal bade a generous 
adieu to the Cevenol chief, and retired with Baville, 
Sandricourt, and Lalande, the last of whom it was 
observed familiarly held his hand, during the con- 
ference, on the shoulder of the Camisard chief. 

Cavalier called for Catinat and his horse ; but 
neither could for a time be found. Catinat had 
become weary of his post at the garden door during 
the conference of two long hours, so he had moved 
off to the hotel of the Golden Cup ; and there his 
splendid but somewhat fantastic dress, his whimsical 
deportment, and his jumping on his horse to show 
how easily he could manage so wild and capricious 
an animal, had collected around him a vast and 
admiring crowd. For their amusement he led them 
on to the Boulevards, where there was greater space 
to show off his horsemanship. 

Whilst he was so engaged, Cavalier remained in 
company with Lacombe, D'Aigalliers, his suite, and 
several of the principal persons of Nismes, who had 
got into the gai-den of the Recollets, to satisfy their 
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curiosity and to exchange courtesies with the famous 
general of the Cevennes. To the gentlemen who 
addressed him with any questions relating to the in- 
surrection, Cavalier answered with the utmost frank- 
ness. He assured them that he had never wilfully 
rebelled against the king. But Baville, Montrevel, 
and others, had not only denied liberty of conscience 
to his countrymen, but had exercised over them a 
tyranny, and a cruelty not to be endured ; and 
therefore they had taken up arms. 

Whilst he thus spoke (and every word that fell 
from his lips was listened to with profound attention) 
it was observed that he took from his pocket a most 
magnificent gold snuff-box, and offered a pinch to 
whomsoever he might be talking with at the moment ; 
and that this afforded the opportunity of displaying 
a precious emerald ring which decorated his slender 
and well formed hand. It was also noticed that his 
inquiries if Catinat might yet be found were accom- 
panied by looking repeatedly at his richly-chased 
gold watch. That fondness for a little display, com- 
mon with the young, was by no means wanting in 
Cavalier. 

At last Catinat appeared with the chiefs horse, 
and held the bridle as the latter sprang on the 
animaPs back. With gracious words and a dignified 
air, as if he had studied at Versailles instead of watch- 
ing sheep in the mountains of the Cevennes, CavaUer 
gracefully waved his hat and its white plume, in ac- 
knowledgment of the acclamations of the people, as he 
rode to his hotel In the afternoon he walked on the 
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esplanade, preceded by two Camisards, bearing drawn 
.swords to clear tbe way before him, so great was the 
pressure of the crowd. 

He next visited the mother of his favourite 
prophet Daniel, whose father, a gardener, was a pri- 
soner, for conscience sake, at the Isle St Marguerite, 
and his brother in the prisons of Nismes. 

In the same afternoon, with that refinement which 
belongs to a gentleman of Nature's school — for such 
he really was— Cavalier received at his hotel many 
of the highest born ladies of the place, who thought 
themselves happy (says an eye witness of the scene) 
in being permitted to converse with him ; and even 
if they could but touch the cloak he wote. 

Soon after he left Nismes, and on his road, in con- 
cert with his troop, he sang the 133rd Psalm, and so 
continued singing as far as St. C^saire, where he was 
.surprised by finding more than 500 persons of Nismes 
and its neighbourhood waiting to see him, and 
anxious to afford him refreshment or to aid him in 
any manner he might require. He thanked and was 
most gracious to all, but assured them he had no 
needs unsupphed ; and in order to show the perfect 
confidence he placed in Marshal Villars, he sent bade 
the hostages with due respect, before he proceeded to 
pass the night at Saint Dionese. 

Having supped, he called his men around him, 
and made an eloquent prayer for the king, Marshal 
Villars, and even for Lalande and Baville, his worst 
enemies ; beseeching God to turn their hearts, and 
to terminate in charity and brotherly love the wars 
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of religious diflference. So ended the day of triumph 
for the shepherd youth of the Gardon, after the 
meeting at the Recollets; and truly he seemed 
likely to become the pacificator of the Cevennes. 

Villars had been so much struck by the militaij 
genius, the good sense, the disinterested spirit, and 
the youth of Cavalier, that he felt for him admiration 
and esteem ; and repeatedly declared that he ought 
to be won for the service of the king. By his express 
orders, eveiy thing was prepared for the entertain- 
ment of the chief and his brigade with the utmost 
liberality at Calvisson, then the largest city of the 
Vaunage. The finest house was chosen for him, 
whilst Catinat with his cavalry, and Ravanel with his 
infantry, were well lodged and cared for, their num- 
bers being altogether not less than 700 men. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Caralier sends the Paper promised to Yillars — Forwarded to Louis — 
GK>es to report the Terms proposed to Roland — Escort of Royalists 
go with him — Meets Lef^vre on his way— Cavalier preaches at 
Lidignan — Goes to the Camp of St Felix — Roland parx>oeely 
absent — Cavalier writes to him — Roland doubts the Sincerity of 
ViUars — Cavalier goes with D'AigaUiers to Calvisson-rTouched }]ff 
Remorse for having offered Terms without Roland —Sumptuously 
lodged — Loses confidence in Yillars — Becomes suspicious — His 
preaching gathers Crowds around him — Cavalier displeased with 
Catinat — The Catholic Priests angry with Villars for his Conces- 
sions — His indignant Reply — His prudent Conduct with the Ca- 
misards — Answer comes from Louis — A Colonel's Commission and 
Pension awarded to Cavalier —The Petition of the Cevennes Mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church returned, with what granted and 
what refused— Cavalier demurs to sign the Treaty — Prevailed with 
by Yillars, and signs it. 

It was from Saint Dionese that Cavalier was to 
send the written demands on the part of the Pro- 
testants of the Cevennes to Marshal Yillars, that he 
might forward them to Louis, and obtain his appro- 
val or rejection of the clauses they contained. 

This Cavalier did without delay ; and beginning 
now to think seriously of Roland, in order to com- 
municate to him the particulars of the conference 
lately held at the Becollets, and the terms pro- 
posed, on the I7th May, 1704, he set out to seek 
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him at the cainp St. FcUs, where he was usiuJIy 
stationed. 

Uotler pretext of doing him honour and pi 
for him necessaries on the road, but in reality 
observe and report bis conduct to the marshal. Cm 
Her was attended by a royalist. Captain Mont 
and his troop of soldiera. At St, Mainent they hall 
and dined ; when Cavalier, hearing that the gallant 
Lefbvre was in the neighbourhood, expressed a wish 
to eco him. Accordingly, that gay young captain 
came with a party of hia men to wait tipon 
playing as ho entered the town a sprightly air on 
favourite instrument, the violin. Though rivals 
war, the two young leaders respected each oth( 
proweas, so they met with warm depressions 
regard, embraced and cemented their cordiality 
some flowing cups of wine, Tlie next day Cavalier 
reached Lidignan, and there he preached to a large 
number of persons who liad assembled from curiosil 
to see him. He next went direct to the camp 
St. FeUx. Roland was not there ; it seemed that 
had purposely avoided meeting his lieutenant (as 
still called the young chief), in order to escape ph 
ing himself to the terms of any treaty : so that if 
disapproved them hereafter, he might thi 
easily withdraw from their ratification, Cavalier, how- 
ever, wrote to him, giving the particulars of the treaty 
at large ; and sent the letter without delay to his 
brother chief. An answer was returned by his mes- 
J terms proposed 
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build the Protestant churches, and to have reposses- 
sion of the cautionary towns, Roland would consent 
to them, and would communicate them to the chiefs 
of G^vaudan. And to show how sincerely he acted^ 
he ordered a suspension of all hostilities. But whilst 
he did this, he expressed in strong terms his doubts 
that the treaty would be granted, or that any trust- 
worthy peace, or any promises made by the Court, 
would be kept with the children of God ; and, for 
himself, he declared that rather than fall in to the 
snares of Villars, he would die with his sword in his 
hand. 

On receiving this answer, without further pains to 
see his brother chief, Cavalier returned, and went 
direct to Calvisson. He was there welcomed by 
D'Aigalliers, and took possession of the splendid 
mansion set apart for him. An immense crowd had 
gathered to witness his arrival ; and, having col- 
lected his men together in the most public place of 
the town, he prayed and sang a hjrmn with them 
before he retired. 

Now, whether he was touched by remorse for 
having entered so far into a negotiation without pre- 
viously consulting Roland, or whether the mistrust of 
that far-seeing and resolute chief had filled him 
with doubts of the same nature, no one ever knew ; 
but he seemed an altered man, pensive and thought- 
ful ; and, strange to say, notwithstanding the cha- 
racter for probity which Villars so fully deserved, and 
his marked kindness to Cavalier, he seemed to have 
lost confidence in the worthy marshal. He placed 
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videttes and Camisards, in no small numbers, near 
And around his house ; had thirty men to sleep in his 
unte-chamber, and would not walk out without being 
attended by two Camisards, each bearing a^musket, 
with their naked swords hanging at their belts. 

D*Aigalliers and a commissioner named Vincel 
were sent to him and directed to place in his hands, 
as hostages, a Captain Capon and two lieutenants, 
Viala and Despuech, with six dragoons. But even 
this did not satisfy the doubts and the gloomy spirit 
which seemed to possess Cavalier. He took into his 
head some absurd suspicions of poison, and caused 
the bread prepared for his Camisards to be tasted in 
his presence before it was dispensed to them. They, 
however, felt no misgivings ; and well might tjiey be 
satisfied, for they were plentifully supplied with wine 
and good cheer. 

Cavalier never failed to gather them around him 
for evening prayer ; he also preached to them, and 
often far into the night. Sometimes he would 
preach in the ruins of a church, where the inhabit- 
ants of the city and the people of the neighbourhood 
flocked in crowds to hear him, rejoiced to be enabled 
to attend the worship of the Reformed Church, with- 
out the fear of Baville's spies and Louis's dragoons. 
So vast were the crowds, who, as they declared, were 
*'athirst for the watera of life," that the ruined 
building was found too small to hold them; and 
the prophets of the desert came forward and 
harangued them in the open fields without the 
city walls. On one occasion a storm of thunder and 
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lightDing, so violent as to be rare even in that coun- 
try of storms, overtook them ; and still the prophets 
and their flocks encountered the terror of the ele- 
ments, but would not disperae. In this manner from 
four to five thousand persons singing, praying, pros- 
trating themselves, bathed in tears, with the enthu- 
siasm of devotion, gave themselves up to the unre- 
served indulgence of all the rites and services of the 
Reformed church. By night as by day it was the 
same, and for " the eight days that Cavalier was in 
Calvisson nothing was heard but praying, preaching, 
and psalmody." * 

Whilst in this town Cavalier wrote to Villars, and 
trusted his letter to Catinat, to bear it to the mar- 
shal at Nismes. The inhabitants of that city were 
startled when they saw Catinat followed by two 
Camisards ride full gallop along their streets, and 
with that wild and ferocious manner so common to 
the rude commander of cavalry, heard him boast, as 
he alighted from his horse, to those who stood around 
him, that he was the man who had killed with his 
own hand two hundred Catholics ! 

A procession of the Fete Dieu chanced to be pass- 
ing at the time, when the priest and those with him 
felt greatly alarmed at the presence of such atrocious- 
looking strangers. But Catinat, who knew there was 
a suspension of hostilities, in order to reassure the 
priest took off his hat. On repeating the circum- 
stance to Cavalier, he was severely reprimanded for 
so marked a concession to the ceremonial of the 

• Peyrat, toL u. p. 158. 
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Roman Catholic worship, and this was the origin of 
the quarrel between him and his colonel of cavaby. 
Even as it might have been expected, an evil 
spirit started up in opposition to the toleration so 
much advocated by Villars. The Catholic priests 
took high offence ; for the prayer-meetings of Cava- 
lier were more numerously attended than the Mass ; 
and they scrupled not to load the marshal with 
abuse, and even threatenings for his indulgent po- 
licy. Villars, indignant at their mischievous want 
of Christian charity, complained of their folly to 
Baville ; " as if," he wrote, " the prayers of the Ca- 
misards could cut the skins of the priests as well as 
offend their ears.*' ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ "I wish," he added, with 
soldier-like frankness, "I could only learn which 
among the whole race of them had sent me those 
threatening letters, that I might give him the basti- 
nado he so well deserves ; for I consider it a shame- 
ful impolicy in the very men who first caused all 
these disorders to complain of the only means that 
can be employed to overcome them." 

Baville was quite as angry with Villars as were 
the priests ; but he dared do no more than grumble, 
and drop hints about the indifference of military 
men to heresy ; for Villars was a really great rnaii^ 
who, he well knew, settled affairs after his own fashion^ 
and seldom allowed of remonstrance. 

Villars, on his part, was not unacquainted with 
the bigotry that prevailed at court, so he took good 
care when he wrote to Chamillart about Cavaher's 
submission to be silent respecting the prayer-meet- 
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ings and preachings, and their vast congregations, 
but dwelt with much tact on the ability and courage 
of the young chief, strongly recommending pardon 
and peace both for him and the provinces. His ad- 
vice went so far as to propose that the Camisards 
should be enrolled and, under their gallant leader, 
he doubted not they would be found most valuable 
as an army for the state. He called them in his 
letter unfm^unates, not rebels; and wrote, "these 
unfortunates possess the valour inherent in our na- 
tion ; they have but too well proved it, by an asto- 
nishing contempt of death." * * * * " It is certain 
that they run to meet the sentence of it singing 
psalms and praising God ; and, in their battles, if 
they are defeated, instead of demanding quarter (a 
thing which has never yet happened), they thank 
those who give them to the sword ; and no torture 
has ever yet prevailed with them to reveal a secret. 
These are the men who await but his majesty's 
answer to become enrolled in his service." 

At length, on the 22nd May, 1704, the answer 
came ; the Chevalier de Saint Pierre was the bearer 
of it. Villars himself delivered it to Cavalier. In 
his way to do so at Calvisson, he met more than a 
thousand persons of Nismes who had been to the 
preaching, and these he gently reproved for attend- 
ing the sermons of the prophets. 

First, for Cavalier, Louis awarded a colonel's com- 
mission in the royal army, with a pension of one 
thousand two hundred livres. Secondly, a captain's 

commission for the little brother, the brave child. 

z 2 
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Thirdly, Louis admitted into his service a regiment 
of the Camisards, to be selected by Cavalier, vrith 
power to choose the oflScers for the same ; the whole 
to be employed with the French army in Spain and 
Portugal. 

It was then, no doubt, that Villars returned to 
Cavalier the terms agreed upon at Nismes, and by 
him reduced to writing at Saint Dionise, which he 
had demanded on the part of the children of God, 
and which had been forwarded to Versailles for the 
king's consideration. We give them, and their final 
result. 

The very humble Petition of the Members of 
the Reformed Church of Languedoc to His 
Majesty the King. 

1. May it please the king to grant to us liberty of 
conscience in all this province ; and to hold religious 
meetings in those places which may be judged most 
convenient, except in fortified places and walled 
towns. — Granted, on condition that the petitioners 
do not build churches. 

2. That all the Protestants detained in prisons or 
in the galleys for the cause of their religion since 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes shall be set at 
liberty within six weeks from the date of this pe- 
tition. — Granted. 

3. That it shall be lawful for all who have quitted 
the kingdom to return in freedom and safety, and 
that they $hall have their privileges and their pro- 
perty restored to them. — Granted, on condition they 
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engage themselves by oath to be faithful to the 
king. 

4. That the Paiiiament of Languedoc, in the 
chamber formally composed of an equal number of 
Catholics and Protestants, be established on its 
ancient footing and principles. — The king will take 
this into consideration. 

5. That the province be exempt from capitation 
for the space of ten years. — Refused. 

6. That the cities of Montpellier, Perpignan, Cette, 
and Aiguemortes be granted to the Reformers as 
cities of safety. — Refused. 

7. That such of the inhabitants of the Cevennes, 
whose houses were burnt and destroyed during the 
war, shall be exempt from all imposts for the term of 
seven years. — Granted. 

8. May it please his majesty to permit Jean Cava- 
lier to choose two thousand men of his own brigade, 
as well as those who may be freed from the prisons 
and the galleys to form a regiment of dragoons for 
the service of his majesty, which shall go imme- 
diately to serve in Portugal, under the orders of his 
majesty. — Granted. K all the Camisards put down 
their arms, the king will allow them to live quietly 
in the free exercise of their religion. 

The following and concluding paragraph was, as it 
will be seen both from the wording and the date 
appended to the petition, by Marshal Yillars. 

" In virtue of the full power which we have re- 
ceived from the king, we have consented to the above 
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articles of the Reformed. Given at Nismes, the 17th 

May, 1704." 

• 

Seeing that the principal articles of the petition 
were refused (the rebuilding the churches and the 
possession of the cautionary to\\Tis) Cavalier paused 
and begged the marahal, who pressed upon him to 
conclude them, that he would dispense with his 
signature. 

" Wherefore do you now pause, when all is as you 
would desire it to be ? " said Villars. 

" Monseigneur," Cavalier replied, "my brother, 
Roland, and the children of God, and even my own 
brigade, however much they may be devoted to me, 
would never pardon me did I give my assent to such 
a peace as this, which can neither be solid nor 
durable since our cities of safety are refused to us." 

" The word of the king," Villars answered, sternly, 
" is of more surety than the possession of twenty cau- 
tionary towns. Know that, after your revolt, you may 
esteem yourself happy in his majesty's clemency in 
having deigned to grant any one of your demands."* 

Cavalier was silenced, and feeling that he was at 
the mercy of the marshal and had compromised 
Roland, he signed. His name was written under 
that of Villars, and Daniel Billards under that of 
Baville. " These four names remain,'* says Peyrat, 
" as one of the glories of the Camisards, and of the 
most remarkable events in the history of France." 




CHAPTER XXIL 

Garalier censored for signing tho Treaty — Reflections on tlie circum- 
stance — ovulars presses Cayalier to seek Roland and obtain his 
consent to the Terms — Roland refuses — Insists on the Restoration 
of the Edict of Nantes complete — Roland sends to Ravanel to 
recal the Gamisards to the Camp — Cavalier arrires at Nismes — 
Eagerness of the Crowd to welcome him — Salomon deputed by 
Roland addresses VilJarB, who refuses his Demands— Ravanel's 
insurrectionary MoTement — Meets Cavalier and insults him — 
Yincel, the Royalist, interposes — Catinat comes on the scene — ^Also 
insults Cayalier — Seize their Pistols — Bloodshed prevented by 
Daniel and Salomon — Cavalier sends to Yillars — EUs Camisards 
desert him — He warns them of Danger — His parting Address — 
Some of the Men return to him — Yillars fears for Cavalier's life — 
Sends D*Aigallier to seek him — Finds him in the Mountains, dis- 
tressed in mind — ^Persuades him to return to Yillan at Nismes. 

Cavalier has been severely censured, both by 
French and English writers, for having signed the 
articles we have just given ; but, we think, without 
due considetation of the circumstances. In 1702, 
when not eighteen years old, he joined the insur- 
rection of his countr3rmen, in support of what he 
believed to be a sacred cause. We have seen how, 
for the two following years, he gave himself up to it, 
with an ability, a heroism, a devotion, which, his age 
considered, has hardly a parallel in history. He said 
himself that in his negotiations with Yillars, he had 
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no one to advise with * He believed that the terms 
granted would not only stop present bloodshed, and 
the wretched sufferings of the Cevennes, but would 
lead to other and greater indulgences from the 
government. He might have been dazzled and 
tempted, and no doubt he was so, by the sensation 
his presence occasioned, the interest he inspired, and 
the honours heaped upon him, with the oflfers of 
rank and distinction in a profession for which he 
was so peculiarly endowed; but there was nothing in 
his acceptance of those offers which showed the reck- 
less ambition and decided selfishness which has been 
ascribed to him. Had he deserved such censure, he 
would not have felt the sorrow and regret which he 
evinced, as we shall have occasion to show, on his 
meeting with Roland. 

Roland had strictly observed the suspension of 
hostilities, till the answer came from the court ; and 
Villars, anxious to end the war, and well knowing- 
that chiefs consent to the treaty, would be followed 
by all the Camisards laying down their arms, pressed 
Cavalier to lose no time in seeking him, in oi-der to 
obtain his signature to the terms. 

Cavalier found him near Anduze, and after com- 
mencing his mission by saying that he came to give 
him an account of what had passed at Nismes, he fol- 
lowed it up by an offer from Villars to Roland, of a 

* ''J'6tai8 nn enfant, Je n'avais personne pour me conseiller.** 
Peyrat says that history '' ne pent dtre severe enyers un beiger qui k 
dix-huit ans, fat un h^ros, et qui ne trahit son devoir que par one illu> 
sion dliumanit^ et de la gloire." 
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pension with the brevet rank of a colonel in the 
service of the king, requiring, as a preliminary step, 
his consent to the treaty. 

Roland refused to ratify it. Cavalier endeavoured 
by every argument that reason, entreaty, the hopes 
of the Protestants, or confidence in Villars could 
suggest, to induce him to sign the terms. Boland 
remained inflexible, and became so irritated, that 
he even used menacing language in his denial 
" You are mad," he said ; "you forget that I am 
your chief, your superior ; you have betrayed your 
brothers ; you ought to die with shame. I will 
have no more to do with you ; you have become 
nothing more than the vile tool of Marshal Villars. 
Go and tell him that I am resolved to die, or to keep 
my sword in my hand until the full and entire re- 
establishment of the Edict of Nantes." 

Cavalier again and again attempted to reason with 
Boland, till the altercation became so warm that the 
chiefs seized their pistols, and it was only by the 
intervention of two other chiefs that bloodshed was 
prevented. These used their utmost endeavours "to 
calm the excited passions of Boland, and so far suc- 
ceeded, that at length he gave consent to their pro- 
posal, namely, that Salomon shoiild accompany 
Cavalier, see Villars, and endeavour to arrange on 
a more satisfactory foundation than this treaty terms 
for a peace. In order to avert any misconception, 
Boland wrote a letter to the marshal, and desired 
Salomon to put it into his hands. He then appointed 
twenty-five Camisards to bear them company. But 
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notwithstanding this, so great was his anger, and so 
little reliance did he place on Villars, that he 
dispatched a swift messenger to Bavanel, denouncing 
Cavalier as a traitor to the cause, and desiring him 
to bring back all the Camisards under his command 
to the camp at St. Felix. 

On the 27th of May, Cavalier, Salomon, and their 
escort arrived at Nismes. As before, the crowd 
gathered round the yoimg chief, pressing even upon 
his horse's sides to get near him to kiss his hand, or 
touch his cloak, as they blessed and called him the 
deliverer of Languedoa Villars, Sandricourt, Baville, 
and Lalande once more met him, now accompanied 
by Salomon, in the garden of the Recollets. In a 
few brief sentences, he expressed his regret for the 
failure of his mission ; but added, that he left it to the 
prophet, as the envoy of Roland, to speak the rest. 

Salomon pleaded wai-mly the cause of the children 
of the desert. " Monseigneur," he said, addressing 
Villars, " we cannot put down our arms till the full 
and free exercise of our religion is not only granted 
bift secured to us." 

On this being spoken in a resolute manner, the 
debate was resumed with ardour on the part of Salo- 
mon, and angry dissatisfaction on that of Villars ; 
whilst Cavalier, whose signature had pledged him to 
the terms of Nismes, stood silent and melancholy. 
At last, the marshal, after three long hours talking, 
having exhausted his anger and his patience, broke 
up the stormy meeting, without any amicable result. 

Cavalier and Salomon remounted, followed by their 
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guards with drawn swords, to clear them a way through 
the crowd ; the former went to Calvisson, but the 
prophet on the next day returned to the Upper Ce- 
vennes, having before he started conveyed Boland's 
letter, as he was directed, to Marshal Villars. 

The letter, like the writer of it, was firm and un- 
compromising, expressing the utmost willingness to 
serve the king, but absolutely requiring on his (Ro- 
land's) part, and that of all the Protestants of France, 
the re-establishment of the Edict of !Nantes, before 
he did so. 

Dm-ing his absence to seek that fiery chief in the 
mountains, Cavalier had left the whole of the Cami- 
sard troops he more especially called his own, under 
the command of Ravanel, who, having received by 
the swift envoy Roland's angry message, scrupled not 
to tell them that they had been betrayed by their 
leader ; that Cavalier had consented that they 
should be denied their churches, and the free exer- 
cise of their religion : and that they were to be sent 
on ship-board, in order that they might perish on 
the high seas. 

At this exaggerated statement, the men became 
alarmed, and remained under arms all night, so that 
when Cavalier arrived in the morning he found Cal- 
visson transformed into a camp, and Ravanel, sur- 
rounded by his oflScei-s and men, full of tumult and 
wrath, to meet him. He justly blamed his lieute- 
nant for such a state of disorder ; but Ravanel inso- 
lently demanded what were the terms he had been 
making to betray his people. Cavalier did not deign 
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to give any explanation^ for he too was angered. 
At length he said, when closely pressed on the sub- 
ject, " We are going to serve in PortugaL" 

A fearful explosion instantly broke forth, with 
cries of " traitor ! base villain ! you have sold us ! Is 
it for such a peace as this that we have shed our 
blood in so many battles, and suffered the loss of 
aU?" 

Vincel, the royalist commissioner, who happened 
to be present, rushed forward and interfejed, remon- 
strated with Ravanel and asked him what he had to 
complain of. " We desire to possess liberty of con- 
science, or to die with our swords in our hands.** 

" You should say this to Marshal Villars,'* an- 
swered Vincel. 

" To hear you,*' obsei*ved Cavalier, " any one 
would suppose that you were the master of my 
troops." 

" And so I am,'* rejoined Ravanel passionately, 
"as I will show you. You may make your own 
peace as you please ; but my men shall not lay 
down their arms, until they have their churches." 

Cavalier and Vincel endeavoured to address the 
men, but they exclaimed — " No peace, no peace 
without our churches." And turning to the royalist 
in their blind fury, they would have fallen upon him 
and torn him to pieces — but Cavalier drew his 
sword. " Retire," he said, " retire ; before I permit 
you to do the shghtest injury to this gentleman you 
shall kill me." 

His voice, his look, his manner were detennineJ ; 
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the men became as if spell-bound by one they had so 
long obeyed — they were over-awed, not a Camisard 
moved or spoke. 

" Ravanel is a villain," said Cavalier to Vincel as 
he retired ; *' but go and tell Marshal Villars that I 
shall know how to bring back my troops to their 
duty/' 

Catinat, whose name Cavalier had omitted in 
giving in the list of the oflBcers he was to select for 
liis regiment to serve the king, had become as violent 
as Roland himself in his opposition to the peace, and 
had roused a large body of Camisards to become dis- 
satisfied also. Cavalier was going out of Calvisson, 
attended only by a few of his troop and his favourite 
prophet Daniel, when he met Catinat, who thus 
addressed him — " Where are you going, traitor ?" 

Cavalier raised his riding rod ; Catinat seized his 
pistols ; they drove their horses furiously against 
each other — ^but Daniel and another Cevenol chief, 
called Moses, interfered, when at the moment, un- 
fortunately, Ravanel and his brigade came up. Cava- 
lier, touched at the sight of his old followers and his 
former friend, reproached him, but " more in sorrow 
than in anger,** and made advances towards a recon- 
ciliation. But Ravanel, drawing the brigade around 
him, answered Cavalier with sarcasm and insult. 
The passions of both were now roused, and in a 
transport of fury the chiefs seized their pistols ; a 
bloody conclusion was alone prevented by the inter- 
ference of Daniel and Moses, 

" What !'* said the latter; " would you turn upon 
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our brother Cavalier as if he were a robber ? You 
must forgive him — if he has done wi'ong in the past ; 
he will amend it in the future — all may yet be 
well" 

But the conciliatory voice of the prophet could not 
satisfy the angry comrades around him. With diffi- 
culty could Cavalier dismount and get them to halt, 
so as to give him time to go into a house in the 
village, where the disturbance had chanced, to write a 
letter. Having finished his epistle, he remounted. 
Moses, who wished to continue the war, and, if pos- 
sible, to preserve for their cause so able a chief, 
during his shoit absence made an eloquent prayer, 
in which he recommended faithfulness to God, and 
clemency to Cavalier. But the men had imbibed so 
strong a prejudice against their late leader that they 
would not be appeased. 

Cavalier, deeply wounded by the disaffection of 
his troop, made a last appeal to recal them to a sense 
of duty ; he even spoke to them of their danger, and 
warned them that their conduct on that day might be 
the means of bringing upon them the dragoons. He 
then bade them adieu ; but turning again, ere he rode 
on, with a voice and manner agitated by con tending- 
passions, he said, — "Let those who love me follow 
me." These words, spoken with feeling by the chief 
so long followed and so dearly loved, touched the 
heart of the Camisards, and several detached them- 
selves from the disaffected troop and joined him. 

But Ravanel, and even Salomon, waved their 
swords at parting, and cried, — "Live the sword of 
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the Eternal — Live the cause of the Eternal," and 
so led on the brigade to take part in the unhappy 
war, the renewal of which was soon after decided 
upon by the inflexible Boland. 

Accompanied by his brother, Daniel, and about 
forty Camisards who remained faithful to him, Cava- 
lier retired disconsolate. His feelings wounded by 
unjust suspicions; he knew not where to turn or 
whither to go. He dared not seek the children of 
God, so prejudiced were they against him ; nor go to 
Calvisson, nor to Villars. He wrote to the marshal, 
however, relating the circumstances which had 
occurred ; his fruitless attempts and his despair. 
Again did he solenmly protest that he was faithful 
to his engagement, and willing to go wherever the 
king might command him. 

Before, however, his messenger could reach Vil- 
lars, the commissioner Vincel had arrived at 
Nismes. Villars wad at table with Baville and 
D*Aigalliers. Vincel, pale, affrighted, almost breath- 
less, begged a private audience. From him the 
marshal heard with dismay what had occurred ; sent 
for D'Aigalliers, and in a manner which showed how 
deep was his concern, begged his advice and assist- 
ance — he feared for Cavalier's life. The young baron 
offered to go immediately to ascertain whether he 
had been killed by the violence of the enraged Cami- 
sards, and, if living, to seek him out. 

D'Aigalliers lost not a moment, moimted his 
horse, and not finding the chief in Calvisson, 
fearlessly made his way to the Cevennes. In his 
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despair Cavalier had taken shelter in the only family 
-where he could be sure to find friends — that of his 
proposed father-in-law at Cardet. There D'Aigalliers 
found him absorbed in grief ; he looked up as the 
baron entered, and said — " I augur well from your 
coming; do not leave me, I entreat you, in my 
miseiy — ^help me with your advice ?" 

" I came expressly for that purpose," replied the 
baron ; and then endeavoured to console the young 
chief by persuading him to return to the marshal 
Cavalier expressed his fears that he should be ill 
received, and even considered as a traitor. The 
baron assured him that, on the contrary, his return to 
Villars would be the proof of his fidelity, and Vincel 
had already done him justice. 

Governed by this advice Cavalier, accompanied by 
his brother and Daniel, and escorted by D'Aigalliers 
with about thirty Camisards who would not desert 
their chief, set off and took the road for Nismes, 
without inteiTuption. 
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Even aa Cavalier had feared, the reoewed revolt of 
so large a portion of the Camisards produced the 
most iajurious effects for their cause ; one of them 
vas that it so entirely contradicted the statement 
which Villars had studiously made in their favour to 
the king, who now felt himself obliged to issue 
fresh edicts, and those of a threatening nature. Soon 
after he left Nismes with a body of five or six 
hundred men, and still blending clemency with 
menace, he caused to be pulled down the gibbets and 
the scaffolds hitherto employed against the insurgents 
and the Protestants, who might have preached or 
attended prayer meetings in lAnguedoc, 
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At St. Genies, he met D' Aigalliers accompanied by 
the unhappy Cavalier ; whom he received kindly and 
kept near his own person, in order to employ him 
in the attempt to bring about the submission of 
the Cevennes. 

During a lengthened progress that Yillars made in 
the provinces, he addressed large assemblies of the 
Protestants in a strain at once merciful and fervid^ 
recommending submission to the king as the most 
certain method to obtain a happy and a lasting 
peace. So much were those he addressed convinced 
by his manly bearing and his eloquence, that Alais, 
Anduze, Saint Jean, and Saint Hyppolite, and all the 
towns on the eastern side of the Qardon, responded 
to his appeal by submission. Their deputies met at 
Durfort, the central point of the Lower Cevennes, 
and determined to wait on Boland in order to pro- 
cure his assent to the treaty of Nismea They re- 
quested D'Aigalliers to accompany them^ and he 
did so. 

On the 3rd of June, the deputies repaired to the 
camp of St. Felix, where they found Boland and 
BavaneL As the General of the insurrection, they 
treated the former with much respect, and begged 
him to give his consent to the terms ; at the same 
time they added (as they had been instructed to do) 
that his refusal would oblige them to arm against 
him as the enemy of a peace so necessary and so 
desired ; and that if he obstinately persisted in the 
war, no one in future would supply him with pro- 
visions of any kind« 
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Boland's indomitable spirit fired at this. He re- 
plied haughtily — " Return to Durfort ; and if you 
dare appear again before me with such a mission as 
this, I will order you to be shot" 

"And as for our provisions," added Ravanel, 
ironically, " do not you trouble yourselves ; if you 
will not supply us, we will help. ourselves." 

The deputation, disappointed and alarmed by the 
determined ferocity of Bol&nd, returned to those who 
sent them, foreseeing only the most disastrous con- 
sequences from the obstinacy of the Camisard chief. 
But scarcely had D'Aigalliers rested after his return 
from Anduze, than he received an invitation from 
Roland, who said that he would meet him at three 
quarters of a league off on the mountains. Accord- 
ingly he went, but Roland had little more to say 
than to apologise for the violence of his conduct to 
the deputies of Durfort. The subject was earnestly 
resumed about a treaty; and the Cevenol chief, 
though not without reluctance, consented to a fresh 
negotiation with Villars. 

The marshal willingly entered upon it, and sent as 
hostages Moubel, captain of a regiment of marines, 
and Maisonblanche, an officer of Froulai. Roland 
deputed his lieutenant Maille, and his secretary 
Malpach, to represent his interests at the conference, 
with two Camisard brigadiers. To be near the 
place of meeting, he advanced with Ravancl, Saint 
Paul, and the hostages, within a short distance of 
Anduze. 

Maille and Malpach conferred with Yillars and 
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Baville ; and concluded a treaty, wanting only the 
confirmatory signature of Roland. We give the items 
of it as briefly as possible. 

1. That Cavalier and Roland should each have 
a regiment assigned to him to serve out of the 
kingdom, and a minister for an almoner. 

2. That all the prisoners for religion be set 
free. 

3. That the Protestants should be permitted to 
sell their property and leave France if they pleased. 

4. That the Camisards who wished to remain in 
their homes should surrender their arms. 

5. That exiles might return to their country. 

6. That no one should be molested on account of 
his reUgiou. 

7. That all indemnities should be paid by the 
provinces at large. 

8. That the amnesty should be held general and 
without reserve. 

These articles, really, dififered in nothing essential 
from those agreed to by Cavalier at Nismes ; and as 
there was not a word in them about building 
churches and holding cautionary towns, Villars 
offered no objections ; and desired D*Aigalliers to 
take them at once to the Cevenol chief for his sig- 
nature. D'Aigalliers departed, accompanied by some 
gentlemen of Alais, Roland's deputies; and Cavalier, 
hoping that the presence of the latter might influ- 
ence such of his old confederates as had hitherto 
held out, to approve the terms. But his unexpected 
appearance among them had a contrary effect ; they 
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reproached him in the bitterest manner^ as false and 
traitorous. 

This was an inauspicious beginning ; but Roland^ 
who knew well Cavalier's worth, and wished, if pos- 
sible, to regain him as a leader, consented to renew 
his friendship, and they embraced. Ravanel, how- 
ever, loaded him with invectives, exclaiming, "that he 
would hear nothing that vile agent of Marshal Yil- 
lars had to say ; that he would never surrender till 
the Edict of Nantes was fully restored ; that the Holy 
Spirit commanded him not to be seduced, and not to 
trust to promises made by the enemy." He then 
retired, murmuring, to the camp on the mountains 
of Luziers. Cavalier made no reply to the insulting 
terms cast upon him, but preached a sermon on 
peace and brotherly love, that much interested the 
negotiators. It seemed by what followed that this 
outbreak on the part of Ravanel was preconcerted 
between him and Roland for the purpose of tram- 
melling the proceedings. D'Aigalliers then re- 
quested him to sign the terms to which his depu- 
ties had assented. Roland replied that he could not, 
as he must first submit them to the prophets, and 
his own brigade. 

After having so spoken, he immediately departed ; 
this was unsatisfactory. D'Aigalliers was therefore 
compelled to follow Roland to the camp of Luziers. 
He went forward with his companions, and, in order 
to reach it, they had to climb a narrow, difficult, and 
dangerous path on the steepest side of the mountain. 
On the right arose peaked summits, and on the left 
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the torrent of the Gardon plunged into an abyss below, 
D*Aigalliers saw the camp above him, and several 
men advancing from it. He fancied that he was 
about to be received with military honours, when 
suddenly they rushed upon and seized, him. Roland 
was advancing ; him they pushed back, and seizing 
the Cevenol negotiators, pushed them after him into 
the camp, still holding the baron prisoner. Cavalier 
and the gentlemen of Anduze were following up the 
path, and these they pelted with stones until they 
were obliged to save their lives by a precipitate 
retreat 

D*Aiga11iers was still secured by these ferocious 
men, who raised a fearful tumult around him. He 
stood firm though menaced by one Camisard holding 
a musket pointed at his breast, and two others, one 
on either side, with pistols at his ears. " Fire ! " he 
exclaimed, " fire ! — ^I am content to die for the ser- 
vice of my prince, my religion, my country, and 
yourselves ; for am I not endeavouring to render you 
happy by procuring for you the protection of the 
king ? " 

This calm courage in the face of danger produced 
the not unusual effect of disarming the madness of 
passion. " Retire ! " the assailants said, " retire ; we 
will not injure you." 

"I will not retire," said D' Aigalliers, ** I will justify 
Roland by my own death ; I will prove to you 
that the terms I have advised both Cavalier and 
Roland to accept are for the benefit of the coun- 
try, for the benefit of our religion, even for your 
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own benefit." The most violent altercation en- 
sued; when D'Aigalliers, irritated past endurance, 
said, " Let the man who desires a continuance of 
the war come forward, and I will fight him for life 
or death." 

"We all desire to have war," exclaimed the 
Oamisards as with one voice, and again they 
turned their muskets on the baron. Malpach 
and Maille then rushed forward and saved him. 
D'Aigalliers turned to depart, saying, as he did so, 
*' Fearful will be the calamities which, by this day's 
conduct, you will bring on your country and your- 
selves." 

" Go, monsieur, and God bless you," said Claris^- 
(the fanatic who had stood the test of the fire, as for- 
merly related) — " go ; we know that your intentions 
are good, and that you have been deceived. Go and 
labour for the service of your country, and God will 
bless you." 

On this stormy scene Peyrat has some very perti- 
nent remarks ; he says, that " the disappearance of 
Ravanel, the refusal of Roland to sign the treaty, the 
violence of the guard towards him, and the not suffer- 
ing D'Aigalliers to reach the camp, the pistols at the 
head, and the pacifying speech of Claris, were all 
evidently a continued dramatic scene of Roland to 
deceive Villars." * 

Catinat did not appear in it ; and how was he em- 
ployed? In the plain recruiting the Camisard forces; 
procuring horses, and making every possible prepa- 

* Peyrai, roL iL p. 184. 
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ration for continuing tbe war. But Roland was not 
yet ready for a renewal of the contest, so he sent 
Maille to request Marshal Yillars to grant a pro- 
longation of the truce till the 8th of June, with a 
hope, as he stated, that in the interval he should he 
able to prevail with his brigade to consent to the 
terms proposed If they would not do so, he 
engaged that at the expiration of the date named» 
he would come with one hundred Camisards and 
suiTender himself. 

Villars, though greatly irritated by the violence 
used towards the baron, yet believing that Roland 
would show the same respect for his engagement as 
Cavalier had done, gi'anted his request. 

The 8th of June came, and Villars neither 
heard from nor saw Roland and his hundred men ; 
but he soon leaiiit that the Camisards were already 
in arms; and once more therefore the Catholic 
royalists assumed the offensive. 

The marshal himself, with Lalande, and a Captain 
Menon, marched with a large body of men to chastise 
the insurgents. They separated that they might the 
more easily surround them; and whilst investing 
a village where the Camisards were talcing refresh- 
ment, some of Menon's soldiei*s killed two women. 
D'Aigalliers, on learning the ciixsumstances, de- 
manded justice on the men whom he termed mur- 
derers ; but he did not obtain it, and said, with a 
heart torn by grief, " Justice seems to have aban- 
doned our unhappy countiy: they make war on 
women and childi*en ! " 
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Menon received information that Roland was to 
pass the night at the Chateau de Prades, and ar- 
ranged to surprise him. But a sentinel^ who ob- 
served the men stealthily advancing, fired, and 
cried, *' Fly, fly ! the royalists are upon us." Roland, 
in no force for resistance, started from his bed, 
rushed out, and saved himself, leaving behind him 
his clothes and his purse, with a good sum of 
louis-d'or. 

Villars having learnt that Cavalier was rambling 
about near Nismes, went to seek him, and with him 
Baville, D'Aigalliei-s, Daniel, and Saint Paul (the last 
two being Camisard chiefs who had submitted), 
passed on to Alais. There Cavalier's father was still 
in prison on account of his religion. Villars set him 
free, and restored him to his gallant son. Cavalier 
was deeply affected by the meeting; and, to com- 
plete the joy of the occasion, the mai*shal gave up to 
him his second brother and some of his friends, who 
had been detained as hostages. 

Cavalier was received with great honour at 
Alais, and the marshal, who entertained for him a 
sincere regard, presented him to the famous Bishop 
Fi*an<^i8 de Saulz, who, notwithstanding the severity 
said to be natural to him, received the young chief 
with a regard that was almost paternal. " God be 
praised," he exclaimed, on kindly taking his hand, 
" You were a lost sheep ; but now you are found ; 
you will soon, I hope, enter into the bosom of the 
church, as a child returns to rest on that of its mo- 
ther. You are, I see, very young, and know not yet 
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what is necessary for your salvation ; but I ^ 
instruct you." 

With that the good bishop led the way to ] 
;i : library, and producing Bibles and Testaments 

Greek and Latin, and books of the fathers, entei 
upon a learned discourse on the peculiar tenets of \ 
Church of Borne, which somewhat puzzled the you 
general, to whom the arranging of a brigade foi 
charge, or a movement for a retreat, was far m< 
familiar than the history of the popes, and the de 
sions of councils on articles of faith. Cavalier 1 
tened with due respect ; but all that he cotdd ansr 
was, that he considered his own church of earl 
foundation -^than that of Bome, he believed only 
one Mediator, and not at all in the mediation 
the saints ; and, thanking the bishop for showi 
him books he could not read and preaching to hi 
doctrines he could not imderstand, he took his leai 
saying that he felt that he was not leai-ned enoni 
to carry on a dispute with such a great ex]>ositor 
the faith. 
♦ a . The next person who sought an interview with C 

' • ^ valier was of the other sex, and one certainly havii 

no pretensions to holiuess. It was the Sylvia of tl 
banished Montrevel. She warmly complimented tl 
Cevenol chief oil his many victories over her la 
ancient admirer, but reproached him with havic 
sometimes amused his Camisards with the inte 
cepted loving billets that passed between herse 
and Montrevel. 
Wlien Cavalier reappeared at Nismes in the suil 
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of Marshal Yillars, the people were as eager as ever 
to see him, and gathered iu crowds for that purpose. 
The marshal 8 beautiful yoimg wife was in the city 
(for he was said to be too jealous to go anywhere 
without her), and he presented to her the young 
chief. "Monsieur Cavalier," she said, "I much 
wished to see you here ; for in any other place I 
should have been afraid to meet you." She then 
conducted him into her own apartment, and asked 
him to preach. He declined, however, to satisfy her 
curiosity ; but, like her husband, she felt the pecu- 
liar charm which Cavalier's native simplicity, his im- 
shaken firmness in his religious opinions, and his 
heroic courage, had given to his character, and ac- 
knowledged him to be a more remarkable man, 
young as he was, than any she had ever seen at the 
Court of France. 

He was lodged at Nismes, in the house of a rich 
silk-merchant, and, apparently to do him honour, but 
really with a view for his protection, Villars caused 
a guard to be placed at his doors. Whenever be 
walked out four of the royal troops were ordered to 
attend him, and one of his own men, armed ^th a 
fusil, went before him to clear the way, so great was 
the throng wherever he appeared. The Protestants 
were never weary of crowding around to bless him, 
as the restorer of their Uberty of conscience with 
the hope of peace, certain that without the great 
abilities Cavalier had shown in his unconquerable 
resistance, the government would never have granted 
what it had for their relief. He still prayed s^d 
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preached to his Camisaxds and to all wbo desired to 
attend his meetings Yillars allowed free access. 

Cavalier's handsome face and well-formed though 
somewhat small person, his extreme youth, his 
achievements, good sense, and pleasing manners, im- 
pressed every one in his favour; he was daily invited 
and feasted by nobles and civilians, and to snch 
as were of the Reformed Church he would say, 
" My brothers, every one will have liberty of con- 
science to pmy to God in his own home ; twice in 
every year there will be a general assembly of the 
Protestants. Those who are in prison will be re- 
stored to freedom ; and, in due time, if we are only 
patient, we shall have permission to rebuild our 
churches ; but we must be patient." 

Some time before this, the troops who remwied 
faithful to him had been placed apart in a small 
island (Vallabr^qne on the Rh6ne) most probably 
with a view to keep them from being tempted to 
disaffection by the active agents of Roland. They 
were sent under the command of the little brother, 
now a royal captain, and an elderly brigadier, who 
had the real command. They were well paid and 
fed, and in all respects treated as soldiers of the 
king. 

Villars soon found that in consequence of the de- 
termined opposition of Roland, Cavalier could be of 
no further use to him in forwarding his object for a 
complete pacification of the Cevennes ; he judged it 
better, therefore to remove him from Languedoc 
before his troop could be tampered with for renewed 
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revolt. In consequence of the defection by so many 
having joined Ravanel, the regiment could not be 
made up to its full number ; it was therefore decided, 
that the Camisards should not be sent to Portugal 

Villars parted from Cavalier with marks of sincere 
regret ; and, to set him and his party at ease on 
their way to Paris, he treated them with much libe- 
rality. To Cavalier, as colonel, he presented fifty 
louis-d'or ; thirty to Daniel, as lieutenant-colonel ; 
ten to the little brother, as captain ; with one to 
each soldier. 

The new colonel was conducted by guards and 
civilians, with all honour, to embark on a branch of 
the Rhdne, which for some distance was to carry him 
and his people on their journey. The Camisards 
sang a hymn, probably one of farewell to their na- 
tive land. A government official, who was to act as 
an escort on the way, somewhat abruptly begged the 
colonel to sileuce their singing. 

" Whether on the water, or in the desert, to praise 
God seems to me the same," repUed Cavalier, mourn- 
fully, as he bade adieu to Languedoc for ever.* 

• Peyrai, toL iL 
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UoNsrEUR DE VassixUC, the persoD appoiuted to 
escort Cavalier till ho left Iianguedoc, although he 
had stopped the psalmody on the Rhone, paid eveiy 
respect to his charge, aud listeued with interest to the 
accounts he gave of the Cevenol war. On leaving 
tlie boats, Cavalier mounted the Sue charger he ] 
won at the battle of Cannes. His lieutenant-cutoDd 
Daniel, and his secretary, rode one on eithei* side jj 
him. The Camisards followed ; and though their Im 
ofpsalmod; frequently tempted them to " intone .1 
hymn," on the road, yet a word from their commaiidflf 
who knew it waa ofl'ensivc to Vassiniac, silenced then 
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As he passed on, the population of the Catholic 
cantons came forth to gaze on the chief who had 
been so formidable an opponent ; and every one was 
astonished to find, instead of a ferocious-looking, 
powerful man like a brigand, a slight made, fair- 
haired youth, with a melancholy expression of coun- 
tenance, not twenty years old. The rich ch&telains 
were also curious, and invited him to their tables 
with the highest marks of respect. His last night in 
Languedoc was passed at St. Esprit. 

On the morrow he left that town and his native 
pmvince, as he declared, with feelings of the deepest 
regret. On the opposite side the river he entered 
Dauphin^, where he was welcomed with ardour by 
the warm-hearted natives; and so provident had 
Villars been for his comfort, that wherever he made 
a halt for the night he found everything prepared 
for himself and his people. 

The Bishop of Valence invited Cavalier and De 
Vassiniac to supper, and during the evening he asked 
the colonel what were the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome which were so repugnant to him. 

" Transubstantiation, purgatory, intercession of the 
saints, and the papal indulgences.'* 

The Bishop then commenced a learned discourse, 
and cited St. Jerome and St. Ambrose as his au- 
thorities for the tenets he propounded. Cavalier 
replied, with great simplicity, that he had no learn- 
ing except in the Scriptures, which he considered as 
the only reliable foundation of true faith. 

The bishop was too good-natured to take offence, 
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and ended the discourse by filling his cup with some 
excellent Bh6ne wine, and drinking it off to the health 
and conversion of " the heroic CevenoL" Whether 
Louis XIV. would have approved this wine-cup the- 
ology in one of his own bishops seems doubtful, but 
all present were perfectly satisfied with its ortho- 
doxy. Cavalier mentioned, ere he said good-night, 
that he was charged "with a letter to the bishop's 
sister, an abbess in a convent of Valence. The good- 
humoured prelate bade him deliver it in person, and 
on the next morning he did so. The lady abbess was 
struck by the good looks and courteous demeanour 
of the stranger, and invited him that evening to a 
collation, at which she ordered the "whole community 
to be present, in the refectoiy. 

The nuns, and more especially the novices, were 
not a little alarmed at the thought of being in the 
presence of the Cevenol chief, whose very fame had 
frightened them all, and who had made such havoc 
with the monasteries. To their imaginations he was 
as a giant in stature, and an ogre in ugliness. But 
no sooner did he appear, and salute them with the 
utmost respect, in the gentle accents of a musical 
voice, than they were so chaimed, they could not 
conceal their delight, and thanked the indulgent 
abbess for the sight of such a celebrated young 
warrior. 

To Cavalier his visit to the convent was no 
small delight. Amongst the novices he was more 
especially struck by the expression of profound 
melancholy in the countenance of one, a fair young 
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girl, who sighed deeply as she fixed her eyes upon 
him, as if asking his assistance. He spoke to 
her, and found that she was a Protestant orphan 
of a noble house of Languedoc, left to the care of her 
brother, who, himself an apostate from motives of 
interest, disguised under the flimsy veil of religion, 
had condemned her to the celL The poor girl fan- 
cied that nothing could resist the power of Cavalier, 
and implored him to see her brother, and procure her 
liberty. Cavalier listened to her tale, but told her, 
with sincere regret, that he had no power to afford 
her more than sympathy. He promised, however, 
that he would endeavour to call the attention of 
the kind-hearted lady abbess to the hardship of her 
case. 

At Lyons Vassiniac's charge ended. He bade 
adieu to the ex-chief, and a new escort conducted 
him to Macon, where he was for the present to 
remain. Whilst there, Cavalier addressed a letter 
to Chamillart, on a matter so singular, that it 
was evident he did so without having advised with 
Marshal Villars. He told the minister that he had 
important revelations to make to the king in 
|>erson, and to him alone. Various motives have 
been ascribed to Cavalier for this singular com- 
raimication. Some have fancied it was to ascertain 
if Villars had been sincere with him ; Peyrat conjec- 
tures it was simply to gratify the pride of a youthful 
chief, humbly born and bred, but whose natural 
abilities and prowess had raised him to such honour 
and distinction. Something of this might have in- 
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fluenced him; but we cannot help thinking the 
principal motive was that which he states in his 
Memoirs — the desire he felt to make fully known to 
Louis the cruelties which the deputies of the king 
had inflicted on the children of the desert. 
, Chamillart requested to know the secret that made 
Cavalier so desirous to communicate with the king in 
person. He refused to satisfy the minister. Still 
anxious for those of the Reformed Church, he wrote 
entreating Villars to set free all of that faith confined 
in the prisons of Languedoc, and recommended his 
aged father to the care of the marshal, stating that 
he had suffered much before he was set at liberty 
from the cruelty of Baville. At length the expected 
letter came from Chamillart. 



(( 



TO COLONEL CAVALIER. 



" The king consents that you may come to Ver- 
sailles. The bearer of this will be your escort. In 
the first instance, he will conduct you to me, that 
I may speak with you before you are admitted to 
the presence of his majesty. And that no one may 
know the secret of your journey, is the order of the 
king, &c. 

" Chamillart." 

Cavalier departed from Macon with the bearer of 
the letter, Monsieur de Lavall^. His journey to 
Paris, however, was no secret, for the report of it and 
of his fame had travelled there before him. He still 
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rode the fine horse won in battle, and the Parisians 
followed him in crowds from street to street, 
and not daring to cheer him in the usual manner of 
welcoming a hero, they ran after him in mute but 
expressive wonder, and pressed even upon the horse's 
sides to get near him. His admiring chronicler says : 
"The angry passions called forth by superstition 
were forgotten, and the sympathy of the people was 
shown for misfortune, courage, and glory, and in this 
they harmonised with the highest in virtue and 
intellect throughout France." * 

" And what have you to reveal to the king ? ** said 
Chamillart, shortly, to Cavalier, on his coming to 
Versailles. 

" Sir, something which I will confide to the king 
alone." 

" His majesty is at mass." 

" I will wait his return." 

Louis returned to the council chamber. "Sire, 
this is Colonel Cavalier, the chief of the rebels of the 
Cevennes, come to implore your majesty's pardon." 

Cavalier bowed, but was silent 

" What have you to conmiunicate to me ? " asked 
the king. 

"Sire," replied Cavalier, "that we did not take up 
arms from any other motive than to defend our lives 
against those who, for the last twenty years, have 
persecuted our people in the most cruel manner, and 
contrary to the instructions of your majesty." 

♦ PeyiB*. 

z 2 
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Having thus broken the ice, Cavalier plunged at 
once into the depth of the troubled waters. In a 
clear and rapid manner he gave a statement of all 
the miseries of the persecution, sparing no one in tiie 
recital, and with great tact intermingling the warmest 
protestations of love and fidelity to Louis ; and 
summed up all with a firm avowal that the Pro- 
testants could not, contrary to the convictions of 
their conscience, embrace ther religion of the Church 
of Rome. " This, sire, was our crime." 

Seeing that the king was patiently attentive, he 
continued — " It was with the deepest sorrow that we 
were forced to do that which was contrary to our 
duty to the greatest and best of kings. But my 
unfortunate countrymen assure your majesty in my 
person, that they are ready to spend the last drop of 
their blood in your service, if in your royal clemency 
you will deign to pardon that which has passed, and 
to confirm to them the promises made by MAi^hal 
ViUars." 

" Do not speak of that," said the king, interrupt- 
ing him with passion ; " I forbid your saying one 
word to me on that subject, on pain of arousing my 
utmost indignation. For the rest, let the rebels 
submit, and I shall consider what it may be proper to 
<lo with the prisoners, and those at the galleys. Did 
the Duke of Savoy ever send you money or arms ? " 

" No, sire, we received help from no one." 

Louis then, with great passion, reproached Cavalier 
with killing the priests, burning the churches, de- 
stroying the crosses^ images, &c., &c. 
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Cavalier, though with profound respect towards 
the King, burst out in his turn ; and spoke vehe- 
mently of the cruelties of Montrevel, and particu- 
larly of the barbarous massacre at the mill near 
Nismes. 

Louis paused, looked surprised, and it soon ap- 
peared that he had been kept in ignorance of that 
barbarity. "What is this?** he said, turning to 
Chamillart. 

" Sire," replied the minister, confusedly. « it was 
only a mob of vagabonds that Montrevel punishei" 

" Sire, I have spoken the truth," said Cavalier, 
firmly ; " the whole city of Nismes can witness to it. 
If I have deceived your majesty, I give mjrself up 
to your just indignation. I do not deny that we 
burnt some villages, but it was by reprisals ; and for 
the churches, it was those which had been made as 
fortresses against us ; it was in our own defence." 

Cavalier's clear and fearless statements, his respect- 
ful but manly bearing, were not without effect. The 
king, convinced of his truth, paused, considered, and 
at last said — " Colonel Cavalier, will you become a 
sincere Catholic ?" 

" Sire, my life is in your hands ; I am ready to 
devote it to your majesty's service — ^but for my 
religion no consideration would induce me to change 
it." 

" Well, then," replied the king with an air of dia- 
appointment^ ''go, and be wiser in time to come ; 
it will be better for you if you are so." 

Cavalier followed Chamillart from the presence ; 
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and no sooner were they alone, than the minister 
took the late chief severely to task for his having 
betrayed (as he called it) the cruelty of Baville 
and Montrevel to the king; and asked him how 
it was possible he could refuse the honour offered 
him of becoming the king's convert ! His scold- 
ing finished, Chamillart knew too well the value 
of the man he was tutoiing to think of letting 
him go ; and having been told how strong were 
Cavalier's domestic affections, he offered him a pen- 
sion of fifteen hundred louis-d'or for his father, as 
many more, in addition to what he was already to 
receive, for himself, and the baton of a martial, 
if he would but turn from his faith. He asked, too, 
(one cannot suppress a smile at the absurdity of the 
question) was it possible he could think that the 
religion of the king could be wrong! Would God 
have blessed him as he had done, if it had been so ? 

" Sir," replied Cavalier, " the Mahometans pos- 
sess a very large pai*t of the earth. I do not pretend 
to judge the designs or the will of God." 

" You are, I see," answered Chamillart curtly, *' an 
obstinate Protestant." And he bade him adieu, not 
however before telling Lavall^ to show the new 
Colonel all the curiosities of Versailles — a place at 
that moment particularly brilliant, for the court was 
enfite to celebrate the birth of a son of the Duke 
and Duchess of Burgundy. 

Cavalier saw the royal family, the lords and 
ladies in full dress, diamonds, and periwigs, high 
heeled shoes, and all their glory. He saw the foun- 
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tains play and the courtiers gamble, and the favourite 
dames promena<ling and exchanging tender glances 
with the court gallants. He saw Madame de Main- 
tenon going to prayers, or to sit over her tambom* 
frame, whilst the king and Chamillart settled their 
affairs, which she was supposed not to hear, nor had 
she any need to hear them, having previously settled 
with the minister, according to her pleasure, how 
they were to go. 

It must be remembered that the honour accorded 
to Cavalier of a private meeting with the sovereign, 
was, by his majesty's order, to be kept a profound 
secret. He was supposed to have been allowed to 
come to Versailles only to see the place and the fSte. 
A few days after, finding that he could not be won 
over to the religion of the king, Chamillart paid him 
the first portion of his pension, and still under the 
charge of Lavall^, sent him back to his regiment at 
Macon in Burgundy. The men there were well 
treated, sang psalms and preached as usual, and were 
contented. 

But not so Cavalier — ^he was thoughtful and 
melancholy, for he doubted the good faith of Louis 
towai'ds the Protestants ; seeing how strong were his 
prejudices against them. To add to his uaeasiness, a 
thousand reports became current respecting the 
intentions of the government towards himself ; one 
was that he was to be committed to the Oubliettes 
of the Bastille. A Swiss warned him to save him- 
self whilst he could, as he was to be imprisoned for 
life in a lonely fortress at Neuf Brissac, on the 
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Rhine, for his enemies were bent on his destruction. 
A letter from Paris was to the same eflTect. Such 
warnings, repeated from various sources, and all 
with apparent sincerity, made a deep impression 
on the mind of a man so yoimg and inexperienced, 
who knew little beyond the people of the moim- 
tains where he was born and the cause for whidi 
they fought. To confirm his uneasiness, no en- 
couragement came from the government ; he felt 
that he had been beguiled by promises, and that he 
was neglected, thrown aside when no longer wanted, 
and what followed was sufficient to call forth his most 
serious suspicions. 

At the end of the month of August, he was ordered 
to move towards Neuf Brissac — ^the very fortress 
pointed out as so dangerous to him. Its situation 
at an equal distance from the Cevennes and from 
Holland, made it appear the more likely to have 
been chosen as a place for perpetual imprisonment. 
What added the greatest weight to these suspicions, 
was that the command of the fortress to which 
Cavalier was to be conducted, had been assigned to 
the Marquis de Lalande, that Lalande whose cruel- 
ties in the Cevennes had been so fearful 

But Cavalier had no intention of giving him the 
trouble of becoming his gaoler. His resolution was 
taken to save himself and his people by a retreat ; 
and he had shown in how masterly a manner he 
could conduct one. With quiet submission to the 
orders sent from the government, he marched on 
towards Neuf Brissac. But when ai-rived at Onanne, 
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a village only three leagues distant from the frontier, 
and in a country eveiy way favoui-able for escape, ho 
called his Camisards around him ; and in a few plain 
words told them the danger in which himself and 
they all stood, and his plan for saving them. His 
word was a law to them alL With one voice they 
bade him go where he pleased — they would never 
desert him. This was sufficient. 

At nine o'clock that night, he led them forward 
without the ceremony of taking leave of King Louis, 
— we do not follow them step by step in their 
journeying — and on the 1st of September they 
arrived safe at Lausanne in Switzerland. The finst 
act of Cavalier was to lead them to the Protestant 
church, there to return thanks to God for their pre- 
servation. 

"It was thus," says Peyrat, "that at nineteen 
years old, Cavalier left France for ever ; having, 
though yet but little more than a boy, acquired a 
name which, in spite of his leaving his country, has 
thrown the reflection of an immortal glory on the 
humblest homes of the Cevennes." 

We must here pause to offer a few remarks on 
those writers who have doubted the correctness of 
Cavalier's account of his interview with the king. 
Voltaire was the first who did so.* He asserts 
that the king only saw Cavalier on the stair- 
case at Versailles, and treated him with contempt, 
while St. Simon denies that the king ever saw him 
ataU. 

* ToIUire's " BUcU de hama ZIT.," toL xx. p. 279. 
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But Voltaire wrote fifty years after the event 
which he narrates, whilst St Simon was a contem- 
porary and a courtier. The testimony of the latter 
may therefore fairly be considered stronger than that 
of the former. Now Voltaire states that the meet- 
ing was a public one. If so, it is not likely to have 
escaped the notice of a man in the position of St 
Simon. It seems, therefore, more probable that 
the interview never took place at all, than that it 
occurred in the manner related by Voltaire. 

But Cavalier expressly states in his account that 
the meeting was a secret one ; and Chamillart's 
letter expressly said that by the king's own order the 
journey for the purpose of holding the interview 
was to be kept 8e(yret If so, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that it was arranged without the know- 
ledge of St Simon, who was one of those very 
courtiers from whom it would be desirable that the 
affair should be concealed ; although it might after- 
wards have oozed out and obtained a place iq 
history, even without Cavalier's own revelation, 
more especially as Chamillart was employed as the 
agent in the meeting. 

Thus the fact that St. Simon denies the occurrence 
of the interview tends indirectly to strengthen the 
credibility of Cavalier's narrative. That an incident 
related by him is one of which he might have some 
reason to be vain, is not an argument which should 
be allowed any weight in the case against his 
veracity. 
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With Cavalier's departure from his native land 
the interest attached to his remarkable career 
departs also ; for his future did not altogether har- 
monise with his past; it certainly somewhat dis- 
appoints our anticipations of him. We shall, how- 
ever, have to speak more on this subject hereafter 
— at present our task is confined to a few brief 
notices of his former companions in arms and the 
state of the Cevennes after he left it 

Roland, who saw how much the submission of 
Cavalier would dishearten those who were still more 
anxious to continue the strife than to accept what 
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they deemed half measures and an uiisatisfacix)i7 
peace, aunoimced to the Marquis de Miremont, wbo 
was in Holland, that he, Boland, was unsliaken, and 
would accept no pacification unless the Edict of 
Nantes in its entirety was restored to the South rf 
France. Cavalier he denoimced as one unworthy to 
support the cause of (Jod; and earnestly entreated 
the marquis and Labourlie, who was also an emigrant, 
to solicit assistance from the Protestant states. The 
latter did so, and so far succeeded, that he obtained 
from the grand pensionary of Holland a few vessds 
to convey a considerable body of emigrants to be 
landed on the coast of Languedoa 

The Camisards, apprised of these succours, in 
order to be ready to join them as soon as they dis- 
embarked, came down in vast numbers from their 
mountains, disguised as harvest men, to work in ibe 
plains of Nismes and Montpellier. But the whole 
plan failed ; a tempest wrecked or dispersed every 
vessel with Labourlie's reinforcements, and the luck- 
less harvest-men were discovered, imprisoned and 
chastised. 

Roland was soon apprised of these disasters ; he 
saw that the elements of nature and the powers of 
man were combined against him ; but still he re- 
mained inflexible ; he would not submit, though he 
acknowledged that he felt an unmistakable presenti- 
ment that he was destined to be the sacrifice of his 
cause. 

Yillars still showed great patience and earnest 
good will to end the strife amicably. He saw to 
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what dangers the obstinate resolution of the chief 
would lead ; and once more pressed upon him the 
acceptance of those very favourable terms which he 
had before offered. But Roland would insist on the 
permission to rebuild the Reformed Churches, and to 
hold in possession the cautionary towns. 

Villars assured him that the king would never 
consent to it. The war, therefore, was renewed with 
much violence, though with little or no success-^but 
the last enterprise of Roland demands a notice. It 
was an attack upon the Miquelets or auxiliary 
Spanish troops. He was repulsed, though without 
much loss. This occurred near the Pont-de-Mont- 
vert, which only two years before had seen the 
birth of the insurrection, and was now to witness its 
death. 

Yillars hoped that this repulse must cause Roland 
to sue for peace, but it did not. The marshal lost 
patience ; and with deep regret he was compelled to 
have recourse to severe measures in order to crush a 
revolt which seemed to have the head of the fabled 
Hydra ; and was no sooner cut off in one place than 
it sprang up in another. Generous as he was, he was 
tormented both by Catholics and Protestants ; priests 
and prophets alike inveighed against him, the one for 
granting too much, the other for not granting 
enougL At length Villars bethought him of a 
negotiator who possibly might be able to prevail 
with the terrible chief, and lead him, lion like 
though he was, by the gentle chains of Love into the 
bower of peace. 
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In the mountains of Lasalle may still be seen in 
old ch£Lteau called Comelli. In feudal times it was 
the dwelling place of a noble Neapolitan family, who 
were proscribed for their attachment to the house of 
Anjou.* The last owner of the chd.teau left an 
orphan daughter the heir to his ancient mansion and 
his land. 

She was beautiful, imaginative, and enthusiastic 
in her devotion to the Reformed Faith ; and admiring 
the constancy of Roland, a man nearly double her 
own age, she entertained a romantic passion for the 
inflexible chief. With a sort of worship, as if he were 
a Being of a higher sphere, she left her home and all 
her possessions to seek him in the desert. He re- 
ceived and lodged her in the old chftteau of Durfort, 
which this monarch of the mountains (when not in 
camp or moving about with the Camisards) called 
his home. The breath of slander never for a moment 
vented the slightest censure on this singular con- 
nection of two persons opposite in sex, and still more 
so in age, rank, and social habits. 

Roland honoured and protected the maiden with 
the afiectionate care of a father, and she loved and 
reverenced him with the submissive duty of a child. 
Wherever he went she followed ; in camp or field she 
would not desert him. Once (we are not told the 
particulars) she fell into the hands of Montrevel, who 
did her no further injury than that of shutting her 
up in a convent and ordering her to be converted. 
But when Yillars came into power, and was made 

♦ Peyrat, vol ii. p. 222. 
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acquainted with her story, be ordered hei libera- 
tion. 

This was the heroine to whom the marshal now 
offered a considerable Bum would she attempt to 
soften the obduracy of Roland. Mademoiselle dc 
Comelli — such was her name — declined the bribe, 
saying that all attempts to induce the chief to aur- 
reuder until he obtained the restoration of the Edict 
of Nantes would be in vain ; and she added, with 
modest firmness, that her conscience would not allow 
her to resist the Holy Spirit. She promised, how- 
ever, to communicate to Roland the amicable wishes 
of the Marshal. She found him inflexible as to sub- 
mission, and the only answer he gave was — " that he 
would not put himself into the lion's mouth." 

But the hour which his presentiment had de- 
clared would be fatal to him fast approached. A 
young Camisard, traitorous and ungrateful (for 
Roland had been kind to him and treated him as his 
mc»t confidential agent), sought the marshal and 
Baville, and offered for one hundred louis-d'or to 
betray the Cevenol chief into their handa The 
obstinacy of Roland must be condemned, but we can- 
not do other than regret that so fine a character as 
Villara should have concurred in procuring the arrest 
of his enemy by a means so treacherous. 

The betrayer said that on the evening of the 13th 
August (1704) Roland and eight of his lieutenants 
would arrive at Ch&teau Castlenau, near Uz&s, there 
to pass the night. Arrangements were instantly 
nutde, and Lacostebadie, commander of a royal 
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infantry regiment, and fifty dragoons, were appointed 
to surprise and seize the redoubted chief. 

Roland and his lieutenants supped cheerfully 
together, after a day of much fatigue. All save one 
named Grimand (who, as the watch, was stationed 
at the top of a tower,) slept soundly. No danger 
seemed likely to disturb their repose — ^when the 
silence of the night was suddenly broken by the 
trampling of horse. Orimand listened — descended, 

and instantly gave the alarm — ^*'The enemy ^the 

enemy are upon us." 

All started from their sleep. Three of the Cami- 
sards who were the first aroused, managed to seize 
the swiftest hoi*ses in the stables, and fled by the 
great gates ere the dragoons rode up and were in 
possession of them. Roland and the five remaining 
lieutenants rushed out, half naked, jumped on their 
horses, but without bridle or saddle, and with diffi- 
culty escaped by a postern gata But their horses 
became unmanageable ; a struggle with their riders 
commenced ; they wheeled about, wanting to return 
to the stable, for they too had experienced a hard 
day's work. The riders were obliged to abandon 
them, and to take shelter in the hollow of an obscure 
road, — and there they were discovered by the dra- 
goons sent in pursuit of them. 

" Yield yourselves, yield — lay down your arms, 
yield," exclaimed the officer in command. 

Roland, who, though his flight had been hasty, had 
secured his pistols in his belt and his blunderbuss 
(espingole) in his hand, placed his back against the 
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enormous trunk of an old olive tree, and made the 
most determined stand. Thrice he fired, and thrice 
the discharge proved mortal to a foa He then 
snatched a pistol from his belt, but ere he could fire 
it the officer of dragoons, who had ordered him to be 
taken alive, seeing his companions fall around, 
lost patience, seized his carbine, and Roland fell. 

His lieutenants — Grimand, Guerin, Maille, Kaspel, 
and Contarel, instead of making the slightest effort 
at defence or escape, threw themselves by the body 
of their fallen chief, and lost in their sorrow to every 
sense of their own danger, suffered themselves to he 
taken like sheep for the slaughter. Lacostebadie 
hurried back to the Castle, with a view to arrest 
Mademoiselle de Comelli, but she was nowhere 
to be found. It was conjectured that, favoured by 
the obscurity of night, she bad mounted a horse, and 
fied to some frieudly sheltet^ 

The lieutenants, the troops, and the body of 
fioland thrown across the saddle of the dragoon who 
had shot him, were all carried in triumph to XJzes. 
As the coi-Mge passed on, tbey pointed to the remains 
of the chief, who looked terrible even in death, and 
cried aloud — "Behold Boland — behold the famous 
Camisard '" 

Villars, on receiving the news of his death, in- 
stantly set off with a detachment for XJzes. On the 
following day, he brought the corpse of Roland, laid 
on a covered car, into Nismes, with the five Ueur 
tenants in chains, Baville received them at his 
residence, and immediately proceeded to the trial of 
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the living and the dead. The next day the body of 
Boland fastened by the neck to a car drawn by oxen 
was dragged through Nismes ; where thousands came 
to look upon the deceased chief, and satisfy the same 
kind of curiosity with which they had so recently 
looked on the triumphant entry of his brother in 
arms, Cavalier. 

FlAjhier, the Catholic preacher, and several of the 
clergy were also desirous to behold in death the &oe 
of one, who in life had been to them so formidable 
as the champion of the Reformed Faith« On the 
evening of that memorable day, with a satisfaction 
they did not attempt to conceal, those men of God, 
assisted at the execution of the five unfortunate 
lieutenants for whom they should have been 
among the first to ask mercy. They died with a 
courage and a constancy that astonished all who wit- 
nessed the tortures they endured, for they were 
broken alive on the wheel; whilst the body of 
Boland was consumed on a funeral pile, and his ashes 
thrown to the winds. With Roland died the Revolt 
of the Cevennes ; for though several attempts were 
made by some of the most obdurate surviving chiefs 
to renew the strife, they were speedily suppressed. 

Villars quitted Languedoc in January, 1705. It 
is pleasing to relate that, before he bade adieu for 
ever, he visited the Cantons in person ; disarmed 
those who submitted and spoke peace to all ; and in 
order to encourage the people whose homes had been 
burnt by the barbarity of Baville and Julien^ he 
employed many of his owp men to assist in rebuild* 
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ing from their niins the cottages of the pooi", and 
generally remitted the taxes for three years to come. 
He was received with distinction at Versailles; 
created a duke with the collar of the Holy Ghost« 
This great general and good man lived long to enjoy 
the dignity he so well deserved * 

The fate of the young Baron d*Aigalliers was 
pitiable. He was thanked by Louis for his efforts 
to bring about a peace, and offered military rank if 
he would only (to oblige the king !) turn Catholic. 
" I thank your majesty," he replied, " for the care 
you would take of my soul ; but I should be un- 
worthy the least favour if I obtained it by becoming 
a hypocrite." 

To this Louis answered with his customary argu- 
ment, a shrug of the shoulders ; and when, ftom 
respect to the sovereign, the baron, on taking leave, 
asked him for his blessing; the king laughed in his 
face, and sent him away with little coui*teRy. But 
though thus treated, neither did the king nor his 
ministers disdain to employ him in the perplexing 
business of settling the Cevennes« 

* He died in the eighty-first year of his age, in 1732. He con- 
demned from the first the system of persecution for making converts 
to the Catholic church. In the memoirs of his life, he spoke «f 
the war of the Camisards as most ably maintained, and with admira- 
tion of the young general, Jean Cavalier. Villars died with the feel- 
ings of the soldier to the last The priest who attended his death-bed 
told him that Qod had granted him more time to prepare for death 
than He had to Marshal Berwick, then just killed in battle. '* I(( it 
80?" replied Villars, " I always said he was more fortunate 
than myself." — "Memoir of Marshal Villars," Dktionnaire IHm- 
Uvique, 

A A 2 
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Before Villars quitted Langnedoc, he consulted 
D'AigfiJliers, and proposed to the government that a 
conventiou should be entered into with all who laid 
down their ai*ms, though they might refuse to adopt 
the king's religion (for the faith professed by Louis 
was held infallible) ; and that if they felt desirous. 
to emigrate, permission should be granted^ provided 
they removed to the territory of a prince in alliance 
with France. The Protestants at first demurred, as 
they wished to be free to go where they pleased ^ 
but D'Aigalliers satisfied them that there was no hard- 
ship in the measure, and they consented. Liouis, by 
the advice of Villars, did the same ; all difficulty was 
removed, and Chamillart on the part of the Catholics^- 
and D'Aigalliers on that of the Protestants, signed 
this document D'Aigalliers felt that he had ren- 
dered an important service to the Cevenols, for many 
desired emigration. But little did he think that he 
was himself to be compelled not only to conduct the 
first band of exiles, but to share their banishmenL. 
The fact was that his punishment was due, not to 
having given ofience by refusing to be the king's. 
convert, but to his having, like Cavalier, erpos^ 
to Louis the intolerable cruelty and despotism of 
Baville, Montrevel, and others, 

F^m the first, Villars had represented to the 
king in the strongest terms the services of the baron, 
so that a pension of twelve hundred livres yearly 
was granted him. But Louis was offended, and 
the minister insisted on his expulsion. Before set- 
ting off, he paid a farewell visit to his native towu of- 
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JJzes, removed thence, and carried with him' hh aged 
mother^ Cavalier's second brother, and thirty Cami- 
. 'Sards, who were to share his exile* " I leave/' he said, 
. with much emotion, " I le^^ve my country, which I 
feel has treated me with great ingratitude for having 
laboured to procure its peace. But I am ready to 
<lepart.*' 

He >vent to Geneva with the exiles, and there, to 
relieve the melancholy hours of his banishment^ he 
ivrot^ a history of the insurrection of the Cev0nnes, 
. which has been described as " a precious memorial, 
■austere and impassioned as the writer." He was 
shamefully treated, for his pension was never paid^ and 
the rents from his estates were detained from him. 
Reduced, by this conduct on the pai-t of the govern- 
ment, to indigence, he considered that he had a right 
to return, and live on his barony. But his services 
't>eing no longer needed, vengeance overtook him, 
with safety to those who inflicted it By order of 
the minister he was seized at Lyons and sent to 
the strong castle of Loches — a prison house, whence 
there was no escape but that afforded by the great 
deliverer, Death. 

But D'Aigalliers was young and brave, imd had no 
intention, if he could avoid it, of ending his fd&jsin the 
gloom of a prison. He broke a bar of iron from the 
window of his cell, and with it knocked down the 
first sentinel who opposed him ; he was about to pass 
the outer walls of the castle, when another of the 
^guards saw him, aimed, and shot him dead on the 
spot Such was the recompense for the great services 
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which the unfortunate young baron had rendered to 
his countiy and to that ingrate, Louis XIV. 

Though by the clemency of Villars, Castanet^ 
Catinat, and others had been allowed to exile them- 
selves to Geneva, they did not rest there in peace. 
After a time, they returned to the Cevennes, and en- 
tered on fresh attempts at revolt, in order to obtain 
the full restoration of the Edict of NantesL They 
failed ; Castanet was soon taken, and brought bef<»« 
Baville, who condemned him to the wheeL He 
suffered with unshaken constancy. In his last mo- 
ments, two ecclesiastics of rank troubled him by 
efforts for his conversion. Impatient at their threat- 
enings of eternal misery, in the midst of his agony he 
exclaimed, in fury, "Go, go to the abyss whence you 
came up. What have you to do with me ? Away, 
cursed tempters ! " And when they still troubled 
him, he cried aloud, "Executioner, finish your work I * 
He did so ; and thus perished Castanet at Kismes, 
with a firmness that struck awe even into the hearts 
of his enemies." * 

Various plots for the renewal of the insurrection 
were discovered, in one of these Catinat and Ravanel 
were deeply involved. Baville was their judge, and 
awarded a fearful sentence to both. It commenoed 

* Baville wished to send the widow of Castanet to the gibbet Imi. 

her life was saved by her condition. She was sent as a prisoner to tlw 
Oitadel, and was there delirered of a daughter, who sunriTed to 
regain, many yean after, the estate of her &ther. She marxied a 
Monsieur De Malaval, and by that onion the posterity of Gaatanet '^^^ 
exists in Massaraqne — his birth-place — ^f or whose preserratioii he fUt so 
much anxiety during the war. 
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with torture, to draw from them the names of the: 
accomplices who had furnished them with arms. 
Catinat was a man of an iron frame ; he bore the 
first part of the suffering bravely ; but when it came 
to that of the bones (said to be the most exquisite of 
all torture) his constancy gave way, and he betrayed 
the names of some who had assisted hinu Whilst 
this fiend-like punishment was going on, the scaffold 
and the pile of faggots were raised to conclude the 
scene. Baville, however, interposed ; he considered 
that it was too late to finish with the victims that 
night ; so, with their bones partly crushed (the 
very thought is sickening) they were taken back to 
their cells. 

At ten o'clock the following day they were con- 
ducted to the place of execution. A double row of 
guards smTounded the scaffold. An iron chain was 
fiEistened round the neck of Catinat and Bavanel, and 
so they were bound to the stake and to each other 
back to back in chairs. Though in such a state of 
suffering from the torture of the previous day, no 
sooner did Bavanel see the torch set to the pile 
than he commenced singing a hymn of death with a 
strong, though broken voica " He died," said a priest 
who looked on, '' with a ferocious constancy." 

There was something singularly touching in. the 
fate of -these chiefs ; they were alike in that spirit 
which had rendered them terrible in battle, and un- 
sparing" in* victory. They had shared the same 
dangers in the same bloody conflicts ; they were as- 
sociates in the last attempt to call up the revolt 
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anew; they underwent the same torture, and pe* 
rished at the same stake. 

The fate of the rest of the insurgents was calami- 
tous. Joani, after an obstinate resistance was 
taken prisoner, and mounted behind the dragoon 
who had captured him. On crossing a bridg^o of the 
Tarn he slid off the horse, and boimding over the 
wall of the bridge, plunged into the river. Though 
an excellent swimmer, he did not swim far ; being 
fired upon, he was wounded and drowned. 

But the most remarkable of the adventures of 
the Cevenol chiefs, were those of Abraham Mazel, 
and seventeen of his brothers in adversity. 

When that worthy ancestor of the reigning king, 
Louis IX., thought it a sacred duty to free Jerusalem, 
and to convert infidels by sword and lance, it was 
necessary to appoint a place for the embarkation of 
his crusaders. No place seemed so convenient as 
Aigues Morte ; he therefore purchased it, and there 
built a strong castle, and made a port of no great 
extent for the boats and small craft, to. communicate 
by a canal with tlie harbour on the sea* The castle 
was one of great strength and gloom, and the meet 
formidable portion, a tower called Tour de Ca7i8tance, 
which served as a citadel, and in the time of Louis 
XIV. as a prison, still exists ; it is ninety feet in 
height, and more than sixty in diameter, surmounted 
by a turreted lighthouse. 

. Abraham Mazel, with seventeen of his Camisards, 
had been condemned to death, but some powerful 
influence in their behalf prevailed with Baville to 
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comitnule the sentence for perpetual confinement in 
the tower of Constance. The companions of Abra- 
ham, on entering, expressed their horror at such a 
fate, but he bade them not despair, saying, " I will 
find a way to lead you out of this living tomb." 
The tower had three large ranges or stories. In the 
tipper chamber of these, for six months, did Abraham 
and some of his brethren work incessantly during 
the silence of the night. They got from the side of 
a loophole a large stone and a bar of iron, and 
widened the hole. How all this was done we are 
not told; we must, therefore, conclude that the stone 
was replaced during the hours of the day, to 
prevent detection. Each prisoner had a truckle bed 
against the wall, and each }iad a blanket These 
blankets they conttived to cut up and bind together, 
€0 as to make a strong rope ; and this was fastened 
on the iron bar across the widened opening. 

The intrepid Abraham, who had projected the plan, 
took advantage of the first dark night, and was the 
first to make the descent of eighty feet to the ground. 
He did it in safety. Sixteen followed ; the last, how- 
ever, in some way deranged the apparatus, and man 
and rope came down together ; he was unhurt. It 
is necessary to observe that the prisoners had been 
considered so secure that the watch was not closely 
kept. Abraham and his companions avoided the 
sentinel, and got over the double range of the enclo- 
sure walls, crossed the marshes, then diy by the 
summer heats, and managed to reach the Upper 
Cevennes in perfect safety. It is grievous to add 
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that some time after, the fanaticism, of Abraham 
induced him to make another fruitless attempt to 
call up the Camisards ; he was taken, and, by order 
of Lalande, broken alive on the wheel This was the 
last terrible suffering of a Cevenol chief. 
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To close the story of the CeveiiDes without some 
slight notice of the royal persecutor, the author of all 
the misery we have had to narrate, would not be 
doing justice to the subject. 

Although in private life the law of charity forbida 
us to judge another, and requires us to cover rather 
than expose our . brother's fault, it is not - so in 
history. We do not read its pages aright^ unless 
we strive to trace in the lives of nations and their 
rulers the course of God's Providence ; His rewards. 
His chastisements, His guiding hand, and His retri-r 
butive justice. In considering the events of the 
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latter' part of the reign of Louis XIV., it is no want 
of charity to see in the calamities with which he 
was overwhelmed, the righteous awards of a power 
greater than man's, and the dispensations of a 
wisdom which it would be profane to confound with 
accident or fortune. Certainly they should be 
regarded as an. awful warning to princes, while we 
can trace in them a purpose of mercy to the ruler 
and the man, who was their immediate subjectw 

Louis was characterised by vanity, bigotry, and 
despotism. He sought to gratify his ambition 
by conquest ; and thought to make amends for 
his immoralities by employing proscription, con- 
fiscations, governors and dragoons, the galleys, the 
gibbet, the axe, and the wheel, as instruments 
of conversion to the church of Rome He earned 
desolation without remorse into the Vivai-ais and 
T>auphind For nearly ten years he drove on a cruel 
war by fire and sword, till the palatinate was utterly 
ravaged and destroyed, towns, castles, villages, cot- 
tages, burnt to ashes, and the lives of many hundred 
thousands of human beings sacrificed ! We need say 
no more than our narrative has already stated of the 
suffering of Lahguedoc and the Cevennes. And .all 
this was accomplished with no real advantage to his 
own people of. the Catholic faith. The finances of 
the realm were drained, commerce ruined, and the 
most quiet and laborious part of the population that 
escaped deaths or the galleys, carried into exile their 
arts and manufactures to enrich foreign lands.* 

* "Histoire de France," Henri Martin, toIb. ziii. and zir* Sk 
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These were some of the most important acts of 
Louis, hailed the Great, by the voice of self-inte- 
rested statesmen, courtiers, and mistresses* But 
he was not allowed to die in his gloiy ; a change 
came, and a mighty one. To the English reader we 
need only mention the name of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, in order to show what humiliation 
was awarded him. The defeat of Hochstadt, where 
the whole of Louis' infantry, some thousands in 
number, and four regiments of his merciless dra- 
goons, surrendered without striking a blow ; the lost 
battles of Malplaquet (we do not follow these events 
in regular dates), the triumph of Blenheim for the 
English, the retreat of the French hosts at Bamillies, 
and the defeats at Turin, succeeded one after the 
other to crush the pride and despotism of Louis as 
one thunder-stroke succeeds another, until amid the 
pitiless pelting of the storm, the lightning blasts the 
loftiest tree, and leaves it a witness of the wrath of 
Him that rules the tempest I These were troubles ; 
but there were more than these in store for him, 
troubles that came home to the heart of the father, 
and the man^ 

The winter of 1708, that commenced in December 
and continued through January, 1709, was the se- 
verest of any on. record in Europe. By a frost, that 
set in unusually early, all the rivers in France be- 
came frozen, and even the sea near the shores a 
mass of solid ice. All the vines and fruit-trees pe- 

Simoii's ''Memoirs." Smile's ''Hugnenats." P^yrat's "Histoire 
des Pastenrs da Desert" 
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rished, and the walnuts, the chesnuts, and the olives, 
that form the principal articles of food to the poor of 
the south, were destroyed. The grain sown in the 
autumn rotted in the ground; the cattle died {or 
want of food; the birds, in some places, dropped 
dead from the leafless boughs — ''the famine was 
sore in the land." All was want, misery, and death. 
**No trade throve,** said an eloquent writer, *'but 
the making of coffins." Louis' domestic sorrows 
completed the train of woe. 

The eldest surviving offspring of his marriage was 
the dauphin, called Monseigneur. He had attained 
his fiftieth year, when, in April, 1711, he sickened of 
the small-pox and died. He was one of the dullest 
of human beings ; indolent, easy, with no turn for 
persecution, he never contradicted his father in 
politics but once, when he would not join with the 
king and his minister in advocating the repeal of the 
Edict of Nantes. Louis, who cared nothing for him 
when he was alive, was giieved by his death. 

The dauphin's eldest son, the Duke de Bourgoyne,^ 
twenty-nine years old, succeeded as dauphin ; but he 
was not destined to be long so called. His young: 
duchess, described by St Simon as the most charm- 
ing woman of her time, sickened of what seems, by 
his account, to have been scarlet fever ; and her hus- 
band, who was fondly attached to her, hung over her 
dying bed, caught the fever, and surviv^ her only 
a few days ; he died in January,, 1712. He had 
been so carefully educated by the wise and ex- 
cellent F^n^on, Bishop of Cambray, and was natu- 
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rally ao good, that his death was truly a national 
loss. 

The death of the young pair was ascribed to poison 
administered by the Duke of Orleans, who, though 
certainly bad enough not to be scrupulous, di»es not 
appear to have been in any way guUty of that crime. 
The eldest son of the deceased, the Duke de Bre- 
tagne, five years old, became dauphin ; in less than 
a month he sickened and died of what was said to be 
measles. The next child, the Duke d'Anjou, two 
years old, sickened also, and for a time was not ex- 
pected to survive ; he recovered, however, and lived 
to mount the throne as Louis XV. " Thus," says 
St. Simon, '' three dauphins died in less than one 
year ; the father, mother, and eldest son in twenty- 
four hours." 

The next royal death was that of Louis's grand- 
son, the Duke de Bern, who was the third son of the 
first-named dauphin; he was so ignorant as not 
to be able to read without difficulty, but he was 
amiable and timid, and Louis deplored him as the 
last prop to which he hoped to cling for the support 
of his declining age. . Louis' last days were also 
troubled by the two most violent factions in the state, 
both anxious to secure the regency as soon as the 
breath might be out of his body. One was the 
Orleans faction, the other that of the Duke de Maine, 
the king's natural son, who was patronised by Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. The latter parties allowed him 
no peace till he consented to make a codicil to his 
will according to their wishes ; which^ as soon as the 
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king died, w^ set aside by the Duke of Orleans, as 
worthless. Such were the closing scenes of the old, 
suffering, and broken-hearted Louis XIV. He expired 
in great pain, deserted in his last hours by those h$ 
most regarded, on the morning of September lst» 
1715. 

To return to the Cevennes. 

The circumstances of the origin, rise, and progress 
of the insurrection, certainly present us with scenes 
of a truly wonderful character. In defiance of the 
winter's ice and snows, in the midst of want of 
food, shelter, ' and sufferings of every description, 
the heroic Cevenols fought for what they belieyed 
to be the cause of God. Never at any time had 
they numbered more than three thousand Camisards 
in arms ; and those kept their ground against all the 
armies sent against them, which at the last num- 
bered no less than sixty thousand men, and never 
were entirely subdued. Amongst the chiefs or 
leaders, Cavalier, as has been seen, was the most 
remarkable, not for intrepid courage, as in that par- 
ticular Roland and even Catinat were his equals^ 
but for his genius in the field. 

We have already stated that on leaving France in 
consequence of his not ill-grounded suspicions that 
Louis did not mean to keep faith with him, he 
went to Switzerland, where he offered to enrol his 
regiment of Camisards in the service of Victor Ama- 
dous, an ally of the Grand Pensioner of Holland* 
Soon after he was sent to that country, and whilst 
there married the eldest daughter of a Madame Du-- 
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noyer, a lady of Nismes. By this union he became 
the grandson-in-law of a distinguished Calvinistic 
preacher, Samuel Petit * 

Not very long after his marriage he was called 
upon to exert himself in the element for which he 
was most fitted — that of war ; wliere he soon ren- 
dered himself conspicuous. To enlarge his regiment 
1^ came to London, .where so many of the French 
Protestant emigrants were in exile, and was most 
successful in raising recruits among them. 

His fame had long preceded him, and Queen Anne 
honoured him with an interview, and treated him 
with marked attention ; till, unfortunately, she asked 
him if he believed that during his ministration in 
the Cevennes he had really been inspired by the 
Holy Spirit : on replying that he did so, the good 
queen, who seems to have made no allowance 
for the fanaticism which characterised the war of 
the Ccvenols, immediately turned her back upon 
him. So the stoiy goes ; but there is another ver- 
sion of it, which runs thus : — It was the common 
belief of the Camisards that the spirit of inspiration 
quitted their prophets when they left Languedoc, 
and that when Cavalier was admitted to the pre- 
sence of the queen, she asked him, if God continued 
to visit him with inspirations ; and he, deeply 
affected by the question, bowed his head, wept, but 
made no reply. t 

• Samuel Petit, though a Calvinist, was the nephew of Father Coton, 

Catholic confessor to Henry IV., and nephew also to P6re La Chaise, 

confessor to Louis XIV. 

t Pejtrat, vol iL p. 539. 

B B 
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Although not twenty-two years old, Cavalier was 
soon engaged in active service and in conimand. 
The government of Queen Anne decided to unite 
with the powers then in alliance with England to 
land troops in Spain in order to snatch the crowii 
from the head of Philip V. and place it on that of 
Charles III. The command of the exj>edition was 
given to the Earl of Peterborough, who was appointed 
Joint-Admiral with Sir Cloudesley Shovel. The fleet 
sailed from England in May, 1705. It is quite fo- 
reign to these pages to follow up the vicissitudes 
which attended the fortunes of the allies further than 
to say that Cavalier, at the head of his regimeut, was 
engaged in the strife, and that the French were 
amongst his antagonists. 

In the course of the contest a furious battle was 
fought near the Moorish town of Almanza, when 
Cavalier and his Camisards came face to face with 
a French regiment that had opposed him in the 
war of the Cevennes.. The men recognised each 
other ; and in the bitterness of feeling entertained 
on both sides they did not fire, but rushed on each 
other with the more deadly weapon — the bayonet 
Cavalier's regiment consisted of seven hundred men • 
the French had the advantage of numbers, but not 
in valour ; the slaughter was so fearful that not more 
than three hundred of Cavalier's regiment survived 
the battle.- He was severely wounded, and lay 
for some lime among the dead ; but an English 
officer seeing that life was not extinct, contrived his 
rescue and escape, "Marshal Berwick'' (says the 
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autLor of the Huguenots) " though fnrailiar with 
fierce encounters, never spoke of this tragical event 
without deep emotion." * It was Cavalier's last and 
most terrible day of battle. His favourite lieutenant- 
colonel, Daniel, and eighteen of his officers, with 
more than half Iiis men, were killed ; and the rest, 
for the greater part, prisoners or wounded. The 
battle of Almanza was lost to the allies ; the 
leaders capitulated. Soon after the Duke of Savoy 
and Prince Eugene attempted to invade the south 
of France by the maritime Alps. Cavalier embarked 
with the remnant of his regiment to join them, in 
the hope that the Cevenols would also take part in 
the enterprise. It failed altogether, and seeing he 
could be of no service to his countrymen, Cavalier 
returned to England. 

His fame was in no manner lessened by fail- 
ure or defeat; his intrepidity and conduct in the 
field wore highly commended. On his return to 
England, however, bis reward was a pension so 
small that it barely supported his necessities, and 
did not save him from debt. Long and earnestly 
did he solicit active employment. At length he was 
raised to the rank of major-general, and appointed 
governor of Jersey. It is not at all improbable that 
he was chasen for that honourable appointment, on 
account of the vast number of Protestants who 
had fleii to the island from the persecution of 
Louis XIV. 

During his hours of peaceful retirement, he amused 
■ " The Hngnenoti, " I7 S, Snila, p. 32t 
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himself by writing his memoirs. It seems that 
there was another work said to have been dictaU'd 
by him to an amanuensis ; but Peyrat speaks of the 
memoirs (to which he refers) as written by Cavaliers 
own hand ; and says that, in giving^ an account of 
the wars of the Cevennes, his meaning is often so 
obscure that it seems as if the enterprises in which 
he was engaged had loft only an uncertain and con- 
fused recollection in his mind» like the fantastic 
images of a di*eam, and that he spoke very Uttle 
of Roland, Castanet and his brother chiefs. The 
fact was, that Cavalier was a better soldier than a 
scholar — he had neither education nor opportunity 
of self-instruction sufficient to make him an author ; 
he threw together the principal events of his life 
as they occuiTed to him, without that order so ne- 
cessary to the clearness of a regular narrative. But 
this, however, ai-ose from no want of natural ability. 
Marshal Villars spoke of the good sense of his con- 
versation ; and his addresses to his followers, when 
he spoke from the feelings inspired by the occasion, 
were really eloquent. 

After his appointment at Jersey his life became 
too quietly uniform to afford any animating scenes 
for the biographer. He must have heard, that the 
war, after many wild and ill -concerted enterprises to 
renew it, was brought to an end in 1710 by the paci- 
fication of Languedoc. We do not know for what 
reason Cavalier was removed from Jersey and ap- 
pointed Governor of the Isle of Wight.* But he 

* Peyrat, vol ii p. 379. 
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did not remain there till his death ; an event which 
occurred in May, 1740, when he was in the 56th 
year of his age. He died at Chelsea, and there, in 
the churchyard of St. Luke's, his remains were con- 
signed to their rest.* 

It would have been interesting to know some- 
thing more than we do of the last days of such a 
man as Cavalier, but no particulars have come down 
to us. His character and his career seem unique in 
the long and painful history of the religious wars in 
France. That a simple peasant boy, whose employ- 
ment was watching sheep and baking bread, should 
have achieved what he did before he was twenty 
years old, was truly marvellous. His education was 
nothing more, we may be certain, than being able 
to read and write ; probably he had been taught by 
his mother, who by her appreciation of Claude Brous- 
son, seems to have been superior to the women of 
her station in the Cevennes. By taking her son, 
when but a child, to hear him preach, she fostered 
his religious impressions, and they grew with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength. 

* Mr. Smiles, in ''The Hugaenots," (p. 224), says that CaYalier's 
" remains were conveyed to Dublin for interment in the French 
refugee cemetery. " If so, they must have been removed from their 
original resting place. The present incumbent of St Luke, the Rev. 
Q. Blunt, has obliged the writer of these pages with the Certificate of 
Cavalier's burial. Here is a copy of it : — 

" St. Luke, Chelsea. 
Burial, a.d. 1740. 
May 18. Brigadier John Cavallier. 
Sioane EUmere, Rector." 
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In religious training there is a softening and 
humanising power that when deeply felt gives a 
refinement even to the humblest, though secular 
education may be wanting. The truly religious can 
never be classed with the wholly ignorant and the 
vulgar. This was most conspicuous in Cavalier. In 
the midst of his hard work, his arduous position, and 
the rough association of his companions, we find in 
him a chivalrous bearing and a generosity little 
seen in any other of the chiefs ; whilst his manner of 
avenging the murder of Madame de Miramand, and 
the respect he felt for the laws, prompting him to 
write even to his greatest enemy in order to justify 
himself on that occasion, has in it something of 
Roman grandeur. His reverence for his mother, his 
anxiety for his father, his love for his little brother, 
and his deference for his old master, Lacombe, dis- 
play a deep-rooted affectionateness, as noble as it 
was amiable. We never find him forgetful of the 
sick, the wounded, or the friend, 

Roland and the other chiefs, as we before observed, 
were his equals in courage ; but except in one or two 
instances, when exasperated beyond human patience, 
by the cruelty of the persecution, by the insult 
offered to his mother's remains, and the murders of 
the wretched inhabitants of Lascours, we never see 
in him that ferocity which became at last so fearful, 
so unpitying in the Camisard chiefs. Roland*s cha- 
racter was marked by a dark, gloomy, unsparing, 
enthusiasm ; Cavalier's by a hopeful but somewhat 
melancholy spirit. The one was obstinate and im- 
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practicable ; the other, though firm on just occasions, 
was amenable to reason, resolute on principle, but 
never obstinate through temper. 

Roland organised and directed an insurrection 
with great ability, perseverance, and activity ; he 
took his standing point on the restoration of the 
Edict of Nantes, full and perfect ; he would accept 
no less ; all minor concessions he treated with 
contempt. Cavalier never consented, even when 
tempted by the dazzling offers of the king, to re- 
nounce the faith in which he was bom and bred ; 
but he was content to receive permission for its 
exercise in private and in peace, hoping and be- 
lieving that with time the indulgence for pub- 
lic worship and rebuilding the churches would 
follow. 

Roland, by his obstinate refusal of the terms that 
Cavalier accepted, kept alive the false hopes and 
the insurrection of his countrymen, which only led 
to a renewal of severe measures, whereby at the last, 
his own life, and the lives of many thousands were 
sacrificed. 

Cavalier, by receiving the concessions offered (and 
gi*eat they were, when it is remembered that they 
canied with them the cessation of the horroi*s of 
the persecution), opened the way for a gradual 
amelioration in the condition of all who professed 
the reformed faith throughout Languedoc. Surely, 
then, it is unjust to charge the memory of such a 
man, as some have done, with unfaithfulness to his 
cause or desertion of his brethren ; or to assert that 
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lie was 1(m1 away by the vain glory of the promises 
made to liim by Marshal Villara, acting as the wily 
agent of L)ui.s XIV. That Villars sincerely desired 
peace, and on the most mercifnl and generous terms 
that he could prevail with the king to grant, wai? ap- 
jmreiit in every step lie made towards the pacifica- 
tion ; there was no chicane throughout the whole of 
the transaction, nor did he resort to any measures 
of severity until the renewal of the strife, through 
the obstinacy of Roland, compelled him. 

The circumstances attending the commencement 
of the revolt >\eni altogether different from tliese. 
At tliat period, tiie people of the Cevcnnes were 
goaded into it by the most barl>arous persecu- 
tion. Yet even then, such was the sense of dutv 
entertainod by tliese mountaineers, throughout all 
tht'ir sutVrrings they ret«ained, to a certain degree, 
their loyalty to the king. They never questioned 
his authority in anything save in a matter of con- 
science between themselves and their God : thev 
never raised a cry against the throne as it was made 
in tlie terrible revolution of more modern times in 
France. In their petitions, in their negotiations, 
even in the battle field, there was but one single- 
minded aim — to obtain the royal permission to 
rebuild their cliurches, and to exercise the rites of 
tlie reformed faith ; and not to be forced by fire and 
sword to attend the mass. 

It was at all times the same ; in defeat, in impri- 
sonment, even in death, they still preserved, though 
embittered, a sense of loyalty. Probably no words 
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could be found better to express tlioir general feeling 
than those of Saurins' terse and sublime apostrophe 
to Louis XIV. : -"Thou dreaded prince, whom of old 
I honoured as my king, and whom I yet honour, as 
the scourge of God." 
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